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Bright  New  Trend  in  Adoption 

►    WORLD  METHODIST  UNION? 

^/leacfiet  <^>imit!l,  Frontier  Martyr 
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Fairest  Lord  Jesus. 


.  Ruler  of  all  nature, 


.O  Thou  of  God 


Thee  will  I  cherish, 


Fai/ieet 

Lc 


esus 


"LIKE  A  stained  glass  window  come  to  life^'  was  one 
member's  reaction.  "A  new  and  fresh  approach  to  the 
meaning  of  many  of  our  fine  hymns"  said  the  pastor. 

These  are  typical  of  the  superlatives  heard  following 
performances  of  the  "interpretive  choir"  at  First  Meth- 
odist Church,  Lawrence,  Kans.  Organized  by  Mrs.  Diana 
Schellenberg,  the  group  consists  of  a  hidden  vocalist  and 
junior-high  girls  who  use  head,  hand,  and  arm  motions 
to  add  visual  dimension  to  the  words  and  rhythm  of 
sacred  music.  Costumes  are  simple  and  inexpensive,  but 
the  girls  are  well  rehearsed.  "One  performer  out  of  rhy- 
thm!" says  Mrs.  Schellenberg,  "is  as  noticeable  as  an 
entire  soprano  section  singing  flat  on  a  loud  A!"  Churches 
of  other  denominations  have  developed  such  choirs,  but 
the  idea  is  new  to  most  Methodists.  Says  the  pastor,  Dr. 
A.  F  Bramble:  "We  use  the  choir  four  to  seven  times  a 
year,  and  would  like  to  use  it  even  more  often!' 

Here,  in  pictures,  is  how  they  do  a  favorite  hymn. 


fi 


and  Man 


.  .the  Son, 


.Thee  will  I  honor,  .  .  .Thee,  my  soul's  Glory,  Joy, 

.  .  .and  Crown. 
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...  AN  OUTSTANDING  SERIES  OF  TWELVE  ARTICLES,  STARTING  IN  THE  SEP- 
TEMBER, 1961  ISSUE  OF  WHICH  WILL  EXPLAIN  IN  WORDS  THAT  YOU 
WILL  CHERISH  AND  UNDERSTAND  .  .  . 


iefs  of  Methodism 


You  have  never  quite  understood — 
You  have  ever  had  any  doubts — 


You  have  left  questions  unanswered  because 

you  just  didn't  know — 

BE    SURE    THAT    YOUR    SUBSCRIPTION    RUNS 

THROUGHOUT  THE   LENGTH   OF   THIS   SERIES 

(THROUGH  AUGUST,  1962). 


Extend  Your  Christi 


Together 


TO  A  LOVED  ONE  AWAY  FROM  HOME 
TO  A  FRIEND  WHO  IS  UNCHURCHED  OR  UNCERTAIN 
TO  A  SCHOOL,  LIBRARY,  OLD   PERSONS  HOME,  JAIL, 
HOSPITAL,  OR  OTHER  INSTITUTION. 


IRINC  SERIES. 


Tbgatrtcr 

201   Eighth  Avenue,  South 
Nashville  3,  Tennessee 

Dear    Sirs: 

Enclosed  please  find  $4.00  for  each  subscription. 
Please  start  these  subscriptions  with  the  September, 
1961  issue  so  that  each  recipient  will  receive  each 
installment  of  the   inspiring   "WE   BELIEVE"   series. 
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□  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION         □  RENEWAL 
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Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is 
with   thine?   Dost   thou   love   and 
serve  God?  It  is  enough.  I  give  thee 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

— John    Wesley    (1703-1791) 
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E  HAVE  DECIDED  that  we  won't  read  any 
more  advance  proofs  of  Together  on  an  empty 
stomach.  It  was  one  of  those  humid  afternoons,  we 
were  going  home  to  supper  after  a  light  lunch,  and 
our  commuter  train  plowed  on  through  gathering 
thunderheads.  The  elderly  man  in  the  seat  ahead 
was  reading  the  woman's  section  of  his  paper. 

"Here's  a  recipe  for  the  kind  of  custard  pie  your 
grandma  used  to  make,"  he  said  to  the  young  man 
beside  him.  The  young  man  didn't  look  up  from 
what  he  was  reading — Velocity  Requirements  for 
the  Establishment  of  Artificial  Satellites  in  Geocen- 
tric Circular  Orbits.  All  he  said  was  "Uh  huh,"  his 
mind  apparently  a  thousand  miles  in  space  away 
from  the  joys  of  old-fashioned  custard  pie. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  we  had  just  leafed  past 
Sally  Wesley's  Feeding  Fifty  [page  72 1  and  had  been 
indulging  in  an  imaginary  meal  of  hot  homemade 
rolls  (the  kind  Mamma  used  to  make),  melting 
great  gobs  of  butter,  as  inspired  by  the  recipe  of 
Chef  A.  B.  Rogers  of  Carroll,  Iowa.  Brother! 
But  by  effort  of  will  we  turned  to  proofs  of  the 
Preacher  Smith  article-pictorial  |  pages  38-41].  Here 
we  found  that,  for  space  reasons,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  reference  to  a  poem  the  pioneer 
martyr  wrote  during  an  unseasonable  Black  Hills 
snowstorm.  He  was  far  from  his  family  and  friends, 
and  no  doubt  very  lonely.  The  poem  concludes: 

And  when  I  sit  on  Zion's  hill 

No  more  in  need  of  gold, 
And  sing  with  those  who  love  me  still 

The  songs  that  ne'er  grow  old 
Perhaps  I'll  loo/{  on  this  sad  eve, 

Beneath  this  stormy  sl(y, 
And  thinly  that  this  was  long  ago, 

And  wonder — was  it  I? 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  reprini  the  entire 
poem,  a  long  one,  for  Smith  was  a  talented  poet  as 
well  as  a  brave  and  God-fearing  man.  Charles  Har- 
gens,  who  painted  the  scene  on  pages  38-39,  has 
produced  a  remarkable  likeness  of  Smith  from  an 
old  photograph  still  in  possession  of  a  descendant. 
Then,  on  advance-proof  page  14,  we  came  upon 
Donald  Culross  Peattie's  Cultivate  Your  Forgettory, 
a  fine  piece  of  advice  from  a  favorite  author  of  ours 
— but,  brother,  memories  of  the  boyhood  pleasures 
ot  old-fashioned  custard  pie  aren't  among  those  we 
plan  to  discard.  And  this  month's  cover!  Just  a 
clump  ot  luscious  purple  grapes  on  the  vine.  That's 
when  they're  best! 

So  it  was  then  our  train  stopped  and  we  got  off, 
stomach  empty,  and  head  full  of  custard  pie,  hot 
homemade  rolls,  and  juicv  grapes  on  the  vine. 
The  train  pulled  off  around  the  curve  and  just  then. 
as  if  by  signal,  old-fashioned  thunder  roared,  and 
the  rain  came  pouring  down. — Your  Editors. 
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iold  Star  Hospitalization  Plan  Pays  You 


NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION     NO  SALESMAN  •  NO  AGE  LIMIT  •  PAYS  $100  WEEKLY 


Think  of  it!  $100.00  weekly  from  your 
first  day  and  for  as  long  as  you  remain 
in  the  hospital!  The  Gold  Star  Policy, 
available  exclusively  to  Non-Drinkers, 
provides  the  most  modern,  most  com- 
plete hospitalization  coverage  available 
at  an  incomparably  low  rate. 

This  money  is  paid  to  you  in  cash  to 
be  used  for  rent,  food,  hospital  or  doctor 
bills— anything  you  wish,  and  your  pol- 
icy can  never  be  cancelled  simply  be- 
cause you  get  old,  or  have  too  many 
claims. 

Every  day,  over  43,000  people  enter 
our  hospitals— 32,000  of  these  for  the 
first  time.  No  one  knows  whose  turn 
will  be  next,  whether  yours  or  mine. 
But  we  do  know  that  a  fall  on  the  side- 
walk or  stairs  in  your  home,  or  some 
sudden  illness  could  put  you  in  the  hos- 
pital for  weeks  or  months,  and  could 
cost  many  hundreds,  or  even  thousands 
of  dollars. 

If  you  do  not  drink  and  are  carrying 
ordinary  hospitalization  insurance,  you 
are,  in  reality,  helping  to  pay  for  the 
accidents  and  hospital  bills  of  those  who 
do  drink.  This  is  an  unfair  penalty. 


COMPARE  THESE  LOW  RATES 

This  wonderful,  generous  protection 
costs  only  $4  a  month  for  each  adult, 
age  19  through  64,  or  $40  for  twelve  full 
months.  For  each  child  under  19  the  rate 
is  just  $3  for  a  month's  protection. 

And  remember,  with  Gold  Star,  the 
NO-LIMIT  hospital  plan,  there  is  no 
limit  on  how  long  you  can  stay  in  the 
hospital,  no  limit  on  the  number  of 
times  you  can  collect  (the  company  can 
never  cancel  your  policy),  and  no  limit 
on  age! 


LOW  RATES  FOR  NON-DRINKERS 

Since  we  limit  our  membership  to  non- 
drinkers  only,  you  save  up  to  40%  on 
comparable  hospitalization.  Any  indi- 
vidual who  does  not  drink,  regardless 
of  age,  can  apply  for  this  new  type  of 
low-cost  protection.  Even  if  you  are 
covered  by  another  policy,  the  Gold 
Star  Plan  will  supplement  that  coverage 
and  pay  in  addition  to  your  present  pol- 
icy. 

Because  it  costs  only  pennies  a  day 
to     have     this     wonderful     protection 


Cut&t<x*tdi*ty  ^.eacteM  Say; 

DR.  NORMAN  VINCENT  PEALE,  Minister,  The  Marble  Col- 
legiate Church,  New  York  City,  internationally  celebrated  au- 
thor and  lecturer:  "I  like  Arthur  De  Moss'  practical  plan  to 
provide  hospitalization  insurance  to  non-drinkers  at  a  reduced 
cost.  When  you  show  a  drinker  that  it  costs  him  money  as  well 
as  health,  friends  and  suffering,  you  present  another  strong 
argument  for  quitting.  This  unique  plan  does  more  than 
preaching  sermons." 

DR.  E.  STANLEY  JONES,  world-renowned  evangelist,  mission- 
ary leader  and  author:  "It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  recommend 
the  De  Moss  Gold  Star  Hospitalization  Plan  for  Total  Abstain- 
ers. An  insurance  plan  such  as  this  which  provides  special  con- 
sideration and  service  to  those  who  do  not  impair  their  health 
by  drink  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction  and  long  overdue." 

DR.  FRANK  C.  LAUBACH,  noted  authority  on  literacy,  author, 
preacher,  and  former  missionary:  "It  seems  to  me  that  people 
who  take  good  care  of  themselves  should  not  be  charged  the 
same  premium  for  insurance  as  those  who  are  killing  them- 
selves by  intemperance.  This  Gold  Star  Policy  seems  to  be 
exactly  what  people  who  do  not  drink  ought  to  have." 

DR.  CARADINE  R.  HOOTON,  General  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Temperance  of  The  Methodist  Church:  "The  non-drinker 
being  a  better  insurance  risk  should  be  entitled  to  a  lower 
premium  rate  on  his  policy.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
bringing  this  low-cost  Gold  Star  Insurance  Plan  to  total 
abstainers." 


against  sickness  and  accidents,  many  of 
our  members  have  insured  their  parents 
as  well  as  themselves.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  times  you  can  collect. 
Full  benefits  go  into  effect  the  day  your 
policy  is  issued.  We  invite  you  to  com- 
pare these  low  rates  and  unusual  bene- 
fits with  any  other  similar  hospitaliza- 
tion insurance.  We  know  you  will  find 
that  Gold  Star  offers  the  finest  coverage 
for  less  money. 

SENIOR  CITIZEN'S  POLICY  FOR 
PEOPLE  OVER  65 

As  you  know,  those  over  65  frequently 
find  it  difficult  to  get  hospitalization  in- 
surance. Not  with  Gold  Star!  Why 
should  our  elder  citizens  who  need  it 
most  be  denied  this  protection?  Gold 
Star  offers  a  special  Senior  Citizen's 
Policy  for  people  who  are  65  or  over, 
at  a  cost  of  only  $6.00  per  month,  or 
$60.00  per  year.  This  policy  has  iden- 
tically the  same  liberal  benefits  as  the 
standard  Gold  Star  $100  per  week  pol- 
icy, and  is  good  for  life! 

WHY  THIS  GOLD  STAR  PLAN 
WAS  FORMED 

The  Gold  Star  Total  Abstainer's  Policy 
was  originated  by  De  Moss  Associates, 
who  felt  that  folks  who  do  not  drink 
ought  to  be  entitled  to  special  protection 
at  a  special  rate.  This  is  the  very  first 
hospitalization  policy  ever  designed  for 
and  sold  only  to  total  abstainers.  This 
Plan  is  underwritten  by  some  of  Amer- 
ica's foremost  companies  and  now  has 
satisfied  policyholders  in  all  50  States, 
in  Canada  and  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. 
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We'll  mail  your  policy  to  your 
home.  No  salesman  will  call.  In 
the  privacy  of  your  own  home, 
read  the  policy  over.  Examine  it 
carefully.  Have  the  policy 
checked  by  your  lawyer,  doctor, 
Christian  friends  or  some 
trusted  advisor.  Make  sure  it 
provides  exactly  what  we've  told 
you  it  does.  Then,  if  you  are  not 
fully  satisfied,  mail  it  back 
within  10  days,  and  we'll 
promptly  and  cheerfully  refund 
your  money  by  return  mail — no 
questions  asked.  We  want  you 
to  be  completely  satisfied. 
There  is  absolutely  no  risk  and 
no  obligation  whatsoever. 
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FOR    NON-DRINKERS    ONLY! 


$100  weekly  from  first  day . . .  even  for  life! 


COLD   STAR    BENEFITS 
GUARANTEED    IN   WRITING! 

"Ar  Pays  you  $100  weekly  while  you  arc  in  the 
hospital  in  addition  to  any  hospital  insurance 
you  may  carry. 

~k  Cood  in  any  accredited  hospital  anywhere  in 
the  world    (including   missionary    hospitals). 

*  Policy  good  in  all  50  states! 

~k  Guaranteed  renewable  (only  YOU  can  cancel  I . 
~k  No  medical  examination  necessary. 

*  No  age  limit. 

•k  Immediate  coverage;  full  benefits  go  into 
effect  the  day  your  policy  is  issued. 

*  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  times  you 
can  collect. 

•k  No  waiting  periods.  Pays  from  very  first  day 
you  enter  the  hospital. 

*  No  policy  or  enrollment  fees. 

~k  Policy  is  mailed  to  your  home.  No  salesman 
will  call. 

■k  All  benefits  are  paid  directly  to  you  and 
can  be  used  for  rent,  food,  hospital,  doctor 
bills — anything  you  wish. 

~k  Claim    checks    sent   air    mail    special    delivery. 


ADDITIONAL  GOLD  STAR  BENEFITS 

Pays  $2,000  cash  for  accidental  death. 

Pays  $2,000  cash  for  loss  of  one  hand,  one  foot 
or  sight  of  one  eye. 

Pays   $6,000   cash   for   loss   of   both    hands,    both 
feet,  and  sight  of  both  eyes. 

Pays  DOUBLE  these  amounts  (up  to  $1  2,000)  for 
specified  travel  accidents. 


Only  Conditions  Not  Covered 

The  only  conditions  this  policy  does  not  cover  are:  preg- 
nancy; any  act  ot  war;  pre-existing  conditions;  or  hospitaliza- 
tion caused  by  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  or  narcotics.  Every- 
thing else  IS  covered. 


HERE'S  ALL  YOU  D0:V 


Read  Wltat  a  fcUui+ta.   'lltU  PiatectioH. 
aHad.  fcee*t   %  GUte>U: 


MR.   J.   WALTER  DANIELS.    F  RE  DE  RICKTO  WN. 
OHIO:    "J    received    payment    toi    mj    claim    and 

am   well    pleased  with    the    service    rendered. 

When    I    tOOb    the  pollCS    '    newr   though!    I    would 

need    it    50   soon.  Itut    we    never    know    what    will 

happen.      It     was  my     first     time     to     he     in     lie 
hospital." 


best     sickness    and 

again  roi   i 


ll.  f      I      know 

ruling." 


MISS  NARAH  T.  JACKSON,  CHICAGO.  ILL.: 
"Thank  you.  fOl  the  eheek  in  prompt  payment  loi 
a  month  in  the  hospital  following  an  accident 
which  occurred  just  about  two  weeks  after  I  hail 
received  mj  policy.  I  am  so  grateful  lor  the 
financial  help  and  peace  ol  mind  it  brought  me 
at  the  time  it  was  needed." 


A.  J.  PACE.  LAKEVIEW.  TEXAS:  "I  would  like 
to  express  tnj  appreciation  for  the  Quick  ami 
liicmllx  waj  you  have  handled  my  claim.  I  would 
higbls   recommend  the  De  Moss  Associates  as  the 


MR.        CHARLES       SUMMIT.        MCKEESPORT. 
PENNA:  'i  r.i'.uiiK   was  liappj   and  thank 

ml  t"i   trie  wa]   .on  handled  no   recent  claim  and 

l"r     the    eheek     Mill     -elll     mi  I 

i.i.  -  in-   ami   will   come   in   verj    nicelj    in   help   us 
out." 

MRS.    DOROTHEA    BUCK.    JAMESTOWN.    NEW 

YORK:    '\..ui   kind  lettei  and 

win.    ii    brought    much   cheei    ami   enci 

Please    accept     mj 

prompt    ami    most    satlsfactorj     settlement    ..i    mj 

claim." 

MR.     NATE    SCHARFF.     DAYTON.    OHIO:       \\ 

"•mi   p.  thank  you  so  ?erj    much   roi    

In    taking    care    of    our    claim    in    such    a 
swift   ami   satlsfactorj    manner.    We  deepu 
elate   "Hi    Coi.i    st.n    Policy." 


Bank   reference:    Peoples    National    Bank 


RUSH  COUPON  HOW! 

TO  ASSURE  YOUR  PROTECTION 


APPLICATION    FOR 


814  0861 


(■old  Mar  infill  lliMiiiiii'n  llii\|iiliili/iiiniii  Nil) 

My  name  is 


Street  or  RD  #. 
City 


.State. 


Date  ot  Birth:  Month. 

My  occupation  is 

My  beneficiary  is 


.Day. 


.Year. 


I  also  hereby  apply  for  coverage  for  the  members  of  my  family  listed  below: 


DATE  OF  BIRTH       AGE     RELATIONSHIP  BENEFICIARY 


h 

2. 

3. 

4 


Have  you  or  any  member  above  listed  been  disabled  by  either  accident  or  illness  or  have  you 
or  they  had  medical  advice  or  treatment  or  have  you  or  they  been  advised  to  have  a  surgical 
operation  in  the  last  five  years?  Yes  Q  No  D 

If  so,  give  details  stating  cause,  date,  name  and  address  of  attending  physician  and  whether 
fully  recovered 


I  hereby  certify  that  neither  I  nor  any  member  above  listed  uses  alcoholic  bever- 
ages and  I  hereby  apply  for  the  Cold  Star  Abstainer's  Hospitalization  policy  based 
on  the  understanding  that  the  policy  applied  for  does  not  cover  conditions  origi- 
nating prior  to  the  date  of  insurance  and  that  the  policy  is  issued  solely  and 
entirely  in  reliance  upon  the  written  answers  to  the  foregoing  questions. 


Dote: 

GEN.  APP.    1010-4 


Signed: 


V 


© 


HERE 
ARE 
THE 

LOW 


Fill  out  application  at  right. 
Enclose  in  an  envelope  with 
your  first  payment. 

Mail  to  DeMoss  Associates,  Inc.  !/;/>■   r\ 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.  '^~"« 

STAR 

YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  YOUR  GOLD  STAR  POLICY         4f     RATES 
PROMPTLY  BY  MAIL.  NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL       +  \ 


Each  adult  age 
19-64  pars  ■■ 


Each  adult  age 
65-100  pays  §h 


Each  child  age  18  ^% 

and  under  pays  •■  ^     *^H 


IF  YOU  PAY 
MONTHLY 


6. 


IF  YOU  PAY 
YEARLY 


40, 


60. 


30. 


'*«,fe 


THE  GOLD  STAR  PLAN 
Is  underwritten  bj 

Leading  companlei 
(depending  upon  your  Stati 
■  M   residence] 


Guarantee       Trust       Life 
Insurance    Company 
Chicago,    Illinois 


World  Mutual  Health  & 
Accident  Ins.  Co  of  Pa 
King  of  Prussia,  Pcnno 


UWSuj  DE  MOSS  ASSOCIATES  INC.  vaTnnTge' 
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SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


Cover  Clown  Silly  Idea? 

U.   G.   MURPHY,   Retired   Minister 

Seattle,  Wash. 

I  am  sorry  about  the  clown  picture 
on  the   front  cover   of  the  June   issue. 

Our  young  people  are  bombarded 
with  all  sorts  of  things  in  their  daily 
lives,  from  the  vicious  to  the  silly — 
certainly  they  are  entitled  to  some- 
thing more  serious  in  our  church  papers. 
They  need  to  get  material  that  will  help 
build  up  a  strong  sense  of  the  spiritual, 
and  that  type  of  silly  picture  certainly 
is  of  no  assistance. 

Should  We  Depeople? 

MRS.  GEORGE  R.  TAIT 

Beeville,  Tex. 

Together  is  a  fine  magazine,  one  of 
the  best  published.  My  only  criticism 
is  of  the  covers — they  all  look  like  a 
child's  magazine.  Couldn't  we  have 
front  covers  of  religious  art,  historic 
churches,  or  inspiring  landscapes,  with- 
out people? 

Most  people  like  to  see  pictures  oj 
people — but  Mrs.  Tait  has  a  point.  How 
about  this  month's,  you  readers  who 
agree  with   her? — Eds. 

Attention,   Washington,    D.C. 

MRS.   DONALD  S.  HOMER 

Gouverneur,  N.Y. 

Bishop  Kennedy's  guest  editorial,  No 
Government  Aid  to  Parochial  Schools! 
[June,  page  13],  is  magnificent.  I  do 
hope  you  have  sent  copies  to  our  Presi- 
dent, congressmen,  senators,  and  others 
in   authority. 

Parochial  Aid:  A  Trojan  Horse 

D.  F.  GONZALO,  Pastor 

Seattle,  Wash. 

I  was  heartened  by  the  straight  and 
strong  No  Government  Aid  to  Parochial 
Schools! 

Too  many  people  do  not  realize  that 
public  aid  to  parochial  schools  is  a 
Trojan  horse  which  in  the  long  run 
would  do  away  with  personal  freedom 
of  conscience  and  choice  as  we  know 
them  through  the  open  Bible  and  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

With  free  public  education,  any 
parochial  school  stands  out  as  a  "pref- 
erence" school;  those  who  prefer  such 
a  school  should  alone  pay  for  such  a 
preference.  It  would  not  be  right  for 
the  government  to  tax  voters  in  gen- 


eral to  support  what  a  minority  prefers 
and  demands  for  itself. 

He's  Puzzled;  We're  Sorry 

NEIL  L.  ARNOLD,  Pastor 

Fillmore,   N.Y. 

My  German  is  rusty,  but  it  appears 
to  me  someone  is  in  error  on  page  39 
of   the  June  Together. 

I  believe  the  frontispiece  of  that 
Luther  Bible  says  Old  Testament,  not 
New.  If  this  is  the  case,  how  do  you 
explain  the  date  1523,  when  the  ac- 
companying text  material  claims  Luther 
translated  the  New  Testament  in  1522 
—and  the  Old  Testament  in  1534?  I'm 
puzzled! 

We  regret  the  mix-up.  Luther  trans- 
lated and  published  the  Old  Testament 
bit  by  bit  over  a  period  of  years,  after 
completing  his  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  in  1522.  The  present  owner 
of  the  volume  pictured  tells  us  it  con- 
tains only  the  first  few  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  that  the  Roman- 
numeral  date  and  the  footnote  in  Latin 
apparently  were  written  on  the  frontis- 


We're  Methodist,  All  Right! 

BETTY    LUGINBILL 
Hyattsville,   Md. 

I  decided  to  analyze  what  I  was 
reading  in  Together  [June  issue]. 

In  21  articles  (news,  book  re- 
views, jokes,  letters,  advice  ex- 
cluded), references  to  authorities 
or  key  words  were  made  as 
follows: 

Authority  Number  of  Articles 

or  Key  Word     in  Which  Mentioned 
Methodist  Church  13 

Christian  9 

God  or  Holy  Spirit  8 

Government,  State,  or  Nation    8 
Love  6 

Jesus,  Christ,  or  Lord  5 

Bible  4 

Pray  or  Prayer  3 

Since  62  per  cent  of  the  articles 
refer  to  The  Methodist  Church,  it 
can  be  concluded  quite  safely  that 
Together  is  a  Methodist-centered 
magazine. 

We  thought  so  all  along! — Eds. 


piece  by  an  earlier  owner.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  this  particular  volume  was 
printed  in  1523,  even  though  1534  is 
generally  accepted  as  the  year  when 
Luther  finished  his  German  translation 
of  the  complete  Old  Testament.  Our 
accompanying  text  was  correct,  but  on 
the    caption    we    up-geslipped! — Eds. 

'.  .  .  And  No  Falling  in  Love' 

MRS.  MABEL  C.  JAKWAY 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

I  have  just  read  When  Protestant  and 
Catholic   Wed    [June,   page   36]. 

As  a  mother  and  grandmother,  I  have 
always  firmly  believed  that  there  would 
be  no  interfaith  marriages,  and  the 
problem  would  be  solved,  if  parents 
would  discourage — and  if  necessary, 
forbid — their  young  folks  from  "going 
together"  in  the  first  place.  There  would 
be  no  second  time,  and  no  falling  in 
love. 

There  are  fine  young  people  in  both 
the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic 
churches.  Why  not,  then,  let  them  be 
friendly,  but  when  they  reach  the  age 
for  close  companionship,  choose  some- 
one of  their  own  faith? 

He  Wants  the  Blunt  Facts 

JOHN  C.  WIGHTMAN 

Xenia,  Ohio 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  Bishop  Fred  P.  Corson's  article. 
Puerto  Rico,  Land  of  Protestant  Oppor- 
tunity [May,  page  45].  I  realize  the 
intent  of  the  article  was  not  to  expose 
some  of  the  practices  of  the  Roman 
Church.  However,  certain  parts  of  the 
article  did  do  this,  if  not  by  direct  state- 
ment, certainly  by  inference  and  con- 
clusion. 

I  am  glad  Protestants  are  beginning 
to  wake  up  to  the  source  of  a  disastrous 
loss  of  liberty.  This  erosion  must  be 
recognized  and  appropriately  corn- 
batted.  I  see  no  reason  why  facts  should 
not  be  told  bluntly. 

'Everybody  Loves  Mabel' 

MRS.  ELSIE  SLOCUM 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I  was  simply  delighted  with  your 
June  issue,  especially  the  article,  Why 
I  Still  Love  My  Wife,  by  Clarence  S. 
Hill  [page  45]. 

I  know  the  Hills  well.  They  have 
six  children,  and  are  two  of  the  main 
pillars  of  their  church.  Everybody  in 
the  church  loves   Mabel! 

Nobody  Skins  Live  Alligators! 

MRS.    JAMES   J.    ARNOLD 

Shrewsbury,  Pa. 

After  reading  Victor  Johnson's  April 
letter  [Alligators  Skinned  Alive?  page 
8],  I  checked  a  few  encylopedias  and 
couldn't  find  the  answer,  so  I  wrote 
to  a  publisher  of  encyclopedias. 

The   reply  stated  that  alligators  are 
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2.0*  Century-Fox  presents 


S  Of  ASSISI 


HOW  A  LUSTY, 
F16HTIN6  Y0UN6 
ADVENTURER 
TURNED  INTO 
A  SAINTLY 
MAN  OF  60D 


20th  Century-Fox  presents  "FRANCIS  OF  ASSIST*  starring  BRADFORD 
DILLMAN  •  DOLORES  HART  •  STUART  WHITMAN  and  PEDRO 
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Directed  by  MICHAEL  CURTIZ  •  Screenplay  by  EUGENE  VALE,  JAMES 
FORSYTH  and  JACK  THOMAS  •  A  Perseus  Production  •  Color  by  DeLuxe 
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definitely  not  skinned  alive;  that  no 
one  in  his  right  mind  would  attempt  to 
skin  one,  of  any  size,  alive.  The  process 
is  the  same  as  that  used  by  tanners  for 
any  other  animal.  Often  the  back  scales 
and  large  bones  are  left,  and  only  the 
more  desirable  sides  and  belly  used. 

I  thought  some  of  my  fellow  readers 
might  be  interested  in  the  answer. 

A   Bit  Too  Miraculous? 

NORMA  J.  WARD 

Grain  Valley,  Mo. 

Why  did  you  print  the  article,  A 
Daughter  Is  a  Miracle  [June,  page  28]? 
Most  girls  who  are  as  impractical,  igno- 
rant, frivolous,  and  self-centered  as  the 
girls  described  in  the  article  turn  out  to 
be  the  same  kind  of  impractical,  ig- 
norant, frivolous,  self-centered  wives. 

Applause  for  Mr.  Johnson 

MRS.  DEAN  POSPISIL 

New  Braunfels,  Tex. 

Many  thanks  for  The  Lord's  Prayer 
water  colors  by  Floyd  Johnson  [May, 
pages  37-44].  I've  hung  them,  side  by 
side,  in  our  small  son's  bedroom.  Our 
only  regret  is  that  all  seven  pictures 
weren't  on  separate   sheets. 

A  Tip  on  Civil  War  Records 

ROBERT   WILLIAMS 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

As  a  sometime  student  of  the  Civil 
War,  I  was  much  interested  in  That 
War  Between  North  and  South  [Febru- 
ary, page  59].  Perhaps  other  readers 
would  like  to  know  how  to  get  copies 
of  records  of  ancestors  who  fought  in 
that  war. 

Such  records  are  obtainable  from  the 
National  Archives  and  Records  Service, 
General  Services  Administration, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  Requests  should 
include:  (1)  the  person's  exact  name 
according  to  the  military  rolls;  (2)  the 
state  from  which  he  entered  the  service; 
and  (3)  the  designation  of  the  regiment 
or  other  unit  in  which  he  served — for 


example,  "14th  New  Jersey  Infantry." 
To  simplify  the  search,  National 
Archives  asks  that  inquirers  fill  out 
Form  NA-288,  Order  jor  Photocopies 
Concerning  Veteran.  Each  completed 
form  is  forwarded  with  a  check  or 
money  order  for  $1,  payable  to  the 
General  Services  Administration.  If  the 
records  can't  be  found,  the  fee  is  re- 
turned. 

If  a  man  served  in  a  state  militia  unit 
never  mustered  into  service  of  the  gov- 
ernment, his  records  most  likely  will 
be  found  in  the  state  archives  or  in  the 
custody  of  the  state  adjutant  general. 

Tray  Cards:  Two-Way  Cheer 

MRS.  JOHN  R.  CARR 

Chicago,  III. 

Thank  you  for  listing  my  name  in 
Name  Your  Hobby  this  past  March 
[page  61].  I  have  heard  from  16  ladies 
so  far  about  my  hobby  of  making  and 
distributing  tray  cards  for  hospitals — 
cards  to  cheer  patients  who  can't  be 
up  and  about. 

Three  wrote  to  ask  how  I  make  the 
cards,  so  they  could  teach  their  Girl 
Scouts.  One  retired  schoolteacher  sent 
me  more  than  100  hand-painted  cards. 
Various  hospitals  and  homes  in  my  area 
have  welcomed  cards  I've  given  them. 

I  hope  this  news  of  my  hobby  will 
encourage  others  to  try  it.  It's  a  real 
joy  to  cheer  others  in  this  way — and  to 
meet  so  many  nice  friends  by  mail! 

Bulb  Snatcher  Makes  a  Convert 

ROBERT  E.  SEARIGHT 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

A  woman  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  read  my 
Hobby  Alley  article,  My  Adventures  as 
a  Bulb  Snatcher  [April,  1960,  page  59], 
and  wrote  to  ask  me  if  I'd  make  her  a 
globe.  She  said  she  wasn't  a  Christian, 
but  the  pictures  of  two  of  my  bulb 
scenes  [Last  Supper  and  Crucifixion] 
had  given  her  a  lift,  and  she  wanted  to 
have  one  of  my  globes. 

I  made  her  one  with  a  little  church 
in  it.  A  minister  stood  outside  the 
door.  A  sign  within  the  globe  read, 
"You  are  not  too  bad  to  come  in,  and 
you  are  not  too  good  to  stay  out." 

When  she  received  the  globe,  she 
wrote  and  said  how  happy  she  was  with 
it — and  that  she'd  started  to  go  to 
church. 

Pigeons  at  the  Gates,  Alas! 

MRS.  W.  W.  HOTCHKISS 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  Don't  Mention 
Hobbies  to  Me!  [May,  page  66]  by  Doris 
E.  Kloss.  She  is  a  brave  woman  to  say 
out  loud  what  so  many  "hobby  widows" 
would  like  to  express.  But  in  naming 
several  obnoxious  diversions,  she  failed 
to  mention  the  hobby  that  ends  all 
others  for  all  time:  homing  pigeons. 

When  a  pigeon  fancier  arrives  at  the 


pearly  gates  with  his  basket  of  birds 
and  Saint  Peter  tells  him  he  can't  keep 
his  homers  with  him,  it's  likely  he'll 
turn  around,  preferring  the  other  after- 
life with  his  birds  rather  than  heaven 
without  them. 

This  Church  Says    Hello' 

STANLEY  J.  NICHOLS,  Lay  Leader 
First  Methodist  Church 
Auburn,  N.Y. 

Re  Does  Your  Church  Say  'Hello'? 
[May,  page  32]:  Our  church  has  been 
doing  just  that  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century — and  getting  better  at  it  with 
the  passing  of  time.  We're  now  in  a 
new  sanctuary  on  a  highway,  and  so 
attract  more  than  a  thousand  guests  a 
year,  all  of  whom  sign  a  register  in  the 
narthex    before    being    seated. 

Our  ushers,  congregation,  and  minis- 
ters combine  to  make  all  visitors  feel 
at  home.  They're  taken  on  a  tour  of 
the  church  and  shortly  receive  a  letter 
of  thanks  from  our  church.  Local  visi- 
tors are  called  on  by  our  ministers. 

We  receive  many  letters  thanking  us 
for  all  the  personal  touches  that  say  to 
strangers,  "Hello — come  again  soon!" 
Friendliness    pays;    we    recommend   it. 

No  Sign,  No  Find? 

BENJAMIN  L.  GAUL,  Pastor 
Lohrville,  Iowa 

From  the  comments  in  the  Powwow, 
Does  Your  Church  Say  'Hello'?,  it  is 
obvious  that  our  churches  haven't  used 
signs  as  much  as  they  should. 

Some  have  no  identification  whatso- 
ever on  or  about  them.  How  is  the  visi- 
tor to  know  which  church  it  is?  Still 
more  employ  no  directional  signs,  com- 
plicating the  finding  of  the  church.  If 
we're  going  to  witness  for  Christ,  don't 
we  at  least  have  the  obligation  of  letting 
people  know  who  and  where  we  are? 

To  paraphrase  the  scriptural,  "How 
shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?" — 
How  shall  they  find  without  a  sign? 

Why  Come  to  Church  School? 

MRS.  IDA  KEHRING 

Fullerton,  Calif. 

In  the  May  issue  [page  24],  I  read 
the  article  asking  undergraduate  stu- 
dents between  17  and  25  to  submit 
essays  on  Why  I  Go  to  Church,  for  To- 
gether's   John   Dickins   Award. 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  asked  my  junior- 
high  girls  and  boys  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  did  you  come  to  church 
school  this  morning?" 

The  following  answer  from  a  14-year- 
old  student  might  be  a  winner  if  a  simi- 
lar contest  were  held  for  this  age  group: 

"I  came  to  church  school  because  it  is 
my  duty  as  a  Christian  and  because  I 
want  to.  I  want  to  learn  more  about 
my  faith  and  how  I  should  live.  Church 
school  is  God's  house,  and  when  I  come, 
I   feel    closer   to    (continued   on   page  62) 
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Together    NEWSLETTER 


DEMAND  END  TO  NEUTRALITY.  Dr.  Eugene  L.  Smith, 
general  secretary  of  the  Division  of  World 
Missions  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions, 
reports  "Young  Africans  believe  that  the  church 
should  have  a  voice  in  political  affairs  of  the 
country.  They  demand  that  missionaries  abandon 
their  positions  of  neutrality  and  concern 
themselves  with  politics.  Where  the  church  has 
been  neutral,  it  has  lost  the  young 
intellectuals."  Dr.  Smith  recently  returned 
from  a  Methodist  conference  on  future  church 
policy  at  Elisabethville,  Katanga. 

PRAY  FOR  LAW  AND  ORDER.  The  last  Sunday  in  August 
has  been  designated  "a  day  of  prayer  for  law  and  order" 
by  the  Greater  Atlanta  Council  of  Churches 
as  the  Georgia  capital  prepares  to  integrate 
four  high  schools  in  September.  Methodist  minister 
Dr.  Nat  G.  Long  told  the  council  the  city's 
Christians  must  be  ready  for  the  crisis  and  not 
forfeit  leadership  to  "hoodlums  and  rabble-rousers." 

TOPS  10  MILLION.  Reports  from  74  of  Methodism's  100 
annual  conferences  show  Methodist  membership  as 
10,010,777,  says  the  Board  of  Evangelism,  topping  10 
million  for  the  first  time.  Of  the  74  conferences, 
63  showed  gains  and  11  showed  losses,  The  1960 
total  was  9,910,741. 

INVESTMENTS^  NO^BAZAARS^  Sixty  church  administrators 
studying  economic  practices  of  American  churches 
for  the  National  Council  of  Churches  feel  the  day 
of  the  church  bazaar  is  almost  gone  as  money-raising 
methods  increasingly  exclude  commercial 
activities  [see  Should  Churches  Sell  Things? 
April,  1959,  page  23].  They  suggest  sound 
investment  programs,  such  as  integrated  housing, 
"which  promote  the  social  concerns  of  the  church." 

URGE  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY.  The  Southern  Baptist 

Convention  has  called  on  its  9.7  million  members 
to  study  communism  "as  medical  experts  study  cancer," 
but  warned  against  irresponsible  use  of  the 
communist  label  as  an  accusation  without  proper 
evidence. 

MERGE  RELIGIOUS-INSTRUCTION  PROGRAMS.  Methodists, 
Disciples  of  Christ,  Presbyterians,  and 
Episcopalians  have  merged  their  religious 
teaching  programs  at  the  University  of  Texas 
under  a  United  Bible  Chair. 

(More  church  news  on  page  64) 


ARCHITECTS:  Wagner  and  Hatmann, 
Wilhamsporl,  Penna. 

Give  your  Church 
a  new  call  to  worship 
with  an  Overly  Spire 

This  new  and  striking  57'  spire 
adds  a  new  dimension  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Milton, 
Penna.  Prefabricated  by  Overly  in 
an  alodine  finish  aluminum,  this 
spire  will  last  the  church's  lifetime — 
without  maintenance  costs.  Overly 
will  build  a  spire  to  suit  any  existing 
church  structure  at  a  cost  within 
your  budget.  For  more  information, 
write  for  our  28-page  history  of 
spires,  "Pointing  To  God." 
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Because  I  was  nervous-a  'Grumpy  Grandpa' - 
my  doctor  started  me  on  Postum." 


"My  grandchildren  made  me  realize  how  irritable  and 
nervous  I  was.  'Gee,  Grandpa's  grumpy!'  I  heard  them 
whispering.  Was  there  something  wrong  with  my  nerves? 

"The  doctor  didn't  think  so.  He  asked  if  I'd  been 
sleeping  well.  I  hadn't.  Then  he  asked  if  I'd  been  drink- 
ing lots  of  coffee.  I  had.  It  seems  many  people  can't 
take  the  caffein  in  coffee  and  I'm  one  of  them.  Change 
to  Postum,  the  doctor  advised.  It's  100'^  caffein-free— 
can't  make  you  nervous  or  keep  you  awake. 

"Did  my  grandchildren  notice  the  difference?  They 
certainly  did.  When  you  sleep  well,  when  you're  not  on 
edge,  you  have  lots  more  patience.  I'm  sold  on  Postum 
—I  like  the  way  it  makes  me  feel.  You  will  too!" 

Postum  is  100%  coffee-free 


Another  fine  product  of  General  Foods 
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►p   Personal    Testimony 


Far  Better 
Than  Money 


By  MILBURN  P.  AKERS 

Editor,  Chicago  Sun-Times 


J 


3 


OOMkBODY  once  said  money  is  nice  to  have 
whether  you're  rich  or  poor.  Without  presum- 
ing to  speak  for  the  rich,  but  as  self-appointed 
spokesman  for  the  rest  of  us,  I  agree.  Money 
is  indeed  nice  to  have. 

As  a  boy,  I  saw  very  little  money,  and  as 
I  grew  older  I  made  only  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  it.  In  fact,  I  have  never  been  overly  bur- 
dened with  this  ingenious  invention.  In  lieu  of 
wealth,  however,  I  have  acquired  many  things 
of  value — greater  value,  I  believe,  than  money. 
That's  why  I'm  happy  that  I  have  not  been 
possessed  to  devote  my  life  to  mere  moneygrub- 
bing.  Had  I  done  so,  I  doubt  if  I  would  have  had 
the  time  to  acquire  these  other  things  which  I 
value  so  highly.  Besides,  I  might  not  have  ac- 
cumulated much  money  either,  and  then  1 
would  have  been  poor  indeed. 

Now  I  don't  decry  the  making  ot  money.  Bui 
to  devote  one's  entire  time  and  energies  to 
that  end?  Money  just  isn't  that  valuable.  Actual 
ly,  it  will  buy  very  few  of  the  really  good  and 
lasting  things  of  life.  It  won't,  for  example,  buy 
a  home  where  serenity  and  love  abound.  Seren- 
ity of  course  is  easier  to  achieve  when  there  are 
sufficient  funds  to  guarantee  the  necessities  of 
life  and,  perhaps,  a  few  of  its  luxuries.  Serenity 
comes  most  readily  in  a  home  where  security 
exists.  But  after  one  has  achieved  a  modest 
income,  money's  importance,  for  buying  creature 
comforts,  diminishes. 

Even  in  strictly  material  terms,  the  buying 
power  of  the  dollar  has  depreciated  to  less  than 
half  its  worth  of  50  years  ago.  No  such  depre- 
ciation cheapens  the  value  ot  life's  other  good 
things.  Far  greater   in  value,  more  stable  over 


the  years,  more  interesting  and  rewarding,  too, 
is  friendship.  And  acquaintance  with  art,  good 

literature,  and  great  music  is  another  mote  valu 
able  thing.  Participation   in   the  worthwhile  af- 
fairs of  one's  community  is  another,  and  certain- 
ly the  fulfillment  ol  one's  religious  obligations 
may  be  counted  too. 

Our  society  is  burdened  by  too  many  moral 
parasites — people  who  take  lor  themselves  the 
good  things  which  earlier  generations  have 
threaded  into  our  society's  fabric,  but  give  noth- 
ing, create  nothing,  in  return.  I  believe  that  each 
generation  is  obligated  to  build  a  better  com- 
munity, a  better  country,  a  better  world  for  the 
next.  If  that  makes  me  an  idealistic  egghead,  so 
be  it. 

But  the  eggheads  don'l  accept  me  as  one  ol 
them  because  I'm  something  ol  a  pragmatisl  too. 
People  have  a  right,  I  insist,  to  be  proud  ol  suc- 
cessful business  or  professional  careers  and  ol 
the  accumulations  which  such  careers  can  bring. 
There  is  nothing  sinful  or  antisocial  in  success. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  sometimes  is  sonic 
thing  sinful  or  antisocial  in  the  manner  by 
which  success  is  achieved  or  in  the  use  to  which 
it  is  put,  once  it  has  been  achieved. 

That  is  why  it  is  essential.  I  believe,  that  we 
remind  ourselves  frequently,  in  this  very  ma- 
terialistic society  of  ours,  that  there  are  some 
things  as  important — even  more  important — 
than  money. 

A  life,  any  life,  based  wholly  on  money- 
grubbing  is  tragically  misspent.  But  a  life  based 
on  the  realization  that  money,  properly  acquired 
and  properly  used,  is  one-  of  life's  many  good 
things — this   can    be   a   glorious   thing    indeed. 
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The  past  may  be  a  nice  place  to  visit, 

says  the  author,  but  you  wouldn't  want  to  live  there. 


Cultivate 
Your  FORGETTORY 


By  DONALD  CULROSS  PEATTIE 


Y, 


OUR  MEMORY  is  your  life- 
long companion,  born  about  when 
you  are  born,  and  destined  to  jog 
along  with  you  through  the  years,  for 
better  or  worse.  A  fine  memory  may 
be  a  gift  of  God,  like  that  of  the 
precocious  Mozart.  As  a  child,  he 
was  taken  to  hear  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult Miserere  at  the  Vatican;  so 
sacred  and  secret  was  this  composi- 
tion that  no  one  was  allowed  a  copy 
of  it.  But  the  boy  went  home  and 
immediately  wrote  out  the  entire 
score  from  his  infallible  musical 
memory. 

Training  helps  you  to  memory 
power.  Charles  Morphy  of  New  Or- 
leans, the  world's  chess  master  in 
1857-59,  brought  to  perfection  a  chess 
memory.  Playing  blindfold  against  10 
or  20  people  at  once  he  remembered 
where  every  piece  of  his  own  and  of 
his  opponents'  stood.  He  remembered 
what  pieces  had  been  captured  and 
removed  from  the  boards.  And  al- 
most always  he  won;  occasionally  the 
game  was  a  draw;  there  are  records 
ol  only  a  iew  defeats  in  Morphy's  in- 
comparable playing. 

These  arc  geniuses  of  memory. 
Most  of  us  just  try  to  have  a  good 
everyday,  useful  recollection,  whether 
In  taking  a  training  course  in  mem- 
ory or  just  tying  a  string  around  a 
linger.  We  earnestly  cultivate  our 
memory,  considering  it  a  virtue.  But 
indeed  it  can  be  a  vice.  Therefore  to 
have  a  satisfactory  memory,  one  that 
is  a  help  to  ourselves  and  others,  we 
ought  also  to  cultivate  our  forgettory. 
For  a  healthy,  well -developed,  kind- 
ly, and   timesaving   forgettory   is  in- 


dispensable to  serene  recollection  and 
moral  behavior. 

Oh,  I  don't  mean  the  usual 
thoughtless  forgetfulness  that  makes 
you  omit  to  lock  the  car,  or  to  leave 
word  for  the  milkman,  or  lets  you 
post  a  letter  in  your  pocket  as  I  do. 
There's  plenty  of  that  in  every  one; 
myself,  I  often  forget  my  own  tele- 
phone number.  The  prime  example 
of  such  blankness  is  of  course  the 
absent-minded  professor,  a  stock 
figure,  but  one  who  exists,  for  I  had 
one  in  my  own  family. 

Cousin  Robert  always  had  his  mind 
on  higher  things.  Once  he  bought  a 
ticket  at  Grand  Central  station  to 
give  a  lecture  in  a  Hudson  River 
town.  But  when  the  conductor  came 
around,  this  famous  sociologist  felt 
in  all  his  pockets  in  vain.  He  hadn't 
the  faintest  idea  where  he  had  put 
his  ticket.  He  looked  in  his  hat  band, 
in  his  wallet — no  use.  The  conductor 
was  indulgent. 

"Pay  me  in  cash,  and  I'll  give  you 
a  written  ticket  here  and  now.  When 
you  find  the  ticket  you  bought,  turn 
it  in  and  you'll  get  your  money  back." 

"Ho!"  said  Cousin  Robert,  "the 
money's  the  least  of  it.  If  I  can't  find 
my  ticket,  I  won't  know  where  to  get 
off." 

A  really  well-trained  mind  remem- 
bers what  it  ought  and  forgets  what 
it  ought.  It  has  developed  its  for- 
gettory to  a  fine  point.  This  not  onlv 
makes  for  efficiency;  it  makes  for 
happiness  and  goodness.  Forgetting 
can  be  a  positive  Christian  virtue.  I 
may  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  me,  but  the  job  is  only  half 


done  unless  I  forget  the  trespasses, 
too. 

For  if  you  don't  decide  to  forget 
an  injury,  then  you  are  holding  on 
to  a  grudge,  and  your  forgiveness  is 
formal  and  hollow.  When  a  person 
does  not  accept  an  apology  he  may 
still  be  wanting  revenge.  And  re- 
venge is  strictly  against  the  Bible. 
"  'Vengeance  is  mine,'  saith  the 
Lord."  (Romans  12:19  KJV.) 

I  used  to  take  an  invalid  friend  for 
a  drive  on  sunny  afternoons.  We 
might  as  well  have  stayed  at  home, 
for  she  saw  no  scenery,  heard  no 
bird  song,  but  talked  of  her  ills  all 
the  way.  At  her  door  again,  she  used 
to  heave  a  deep  sigh,  realizing  what 
she  had  missed.  If  she  had  dropped 
her  complaints  for  the  length  of  the 
drive,  she  might  have  gotten  out  of 
her  prison  for  that  long  at  least. 

The  famous  entomologist,  C.  V. 
Riley,  was  so  highly  placed  in  gov- 
ernment circles  that  he  was  beset  by 
the  politicking  of  holding  down  his 
job  when  what  he  rcallv  wanted  was 
to  fight  the  locust  plague  descending 
on  the  wheat  states  from  the  Rockies. 
He  declared  that  he  could,  by  getting 
into  the  barber's  chair,  lose  track  of 
all  these  cares,  of  his  besetting  "as- 
sistants" and  even  perhaps  his  family, 
while  having  the  barber  give  him  the 
whole  works.  This  was  his  way  of 
giving  his  forgettory  a  chance  to 
work.  A  pew  in  church  is  a  more 
usual  and  commendable  place  for 
helpful  meditation! 

The  late  Colonel  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Jr..  told  me  that  his  famous  fa- 
ther,   "T.   R.,"    once    said    to    him, 
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./    memory   nlmh    stores    up  old 
grief,  injury,  and  disappointment 

has  no  mom  for  the  joy  and 

triumph  of  toddy  and  tomorrow. 


"Watch  your  words,  watch  even  your 
small  actions,  or  they  will  come  back 
to  you  in  the  night  and  you  will 
writhe  with  hot  shame  for  them, 
sleepless  and  self-reproachful."  Who 
can  doubt  that  he  was  speaking  out 
of  an  experience  that  we  have  all 
had? 

So  having  made  all  possible  resti- 
tution, thereafter  you  ought  to  forget 
to  blame  yourself  for  what  is  past 
and  done  with.  Perhaps  only  you  re- 
member it.  Yet  how  many  things  I 
have  brought  up  against  myself  in  the 
night,  the  embarrassing  remark  I 
made,  or  the  pretentious  one,  or  the 
times  I  was  careless  of  a  friend's 
heartstrings!  If  you  have  repented 
and  repaired  the  fault  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, drop  it  in  the  forgettory,  turn 
over,  and  go  to  sleep. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  came  back  last 
week  from  his  first  trip  to  Europe 
since  he  was  in  the  Normandy  in- 
vasion. I  asked  him  over  to  tell  me 
about  his  adventures.  What  I  heard 
about  was  how  hard  the  beds  were 
in  Florence,  how  he  was  cheated  by 
the  concierge  in  a  Paris  hotel,  and 


what  a  bad  cold  he  had  in  Madrid. 

His  memory  bag  was  full  of  things 
that  should  have  been  in  his  for- 
gettory; they  crowded  out  the  art, 
the  history,  the  kindnesses  of  many, 
surely,  he  had  met  on  the  way.  All 
his  complaints  were  excess  baggage 
he  should  have  left  behind  him,  to 
leave  room  for  a  keen  remembrance 
that  Holland  is  a  masterpiece,  Venice 
a  miracle,  and  France  a  land  to  be 
happy  in. 

At  a  party  not  long  ago,  a  piece 
ol  malicious  gossip  was  going  around. 
I  didn't  believe  it,  but  lacked  the 
courage  to  raise  a  dispute.  But  one 
woman  present  ended  the  talk  by 
saying  briskly,  "As  lor  me.  I've  for- 
gotten this  story  already.  I'm  not  ev<  n 
going  to  remember  who  told  ii  to 
me."  What  an  expert  she  was1 

So  often  when  a  person  insists.  "I 
can't  forget — "  he  means  "I  won't 
forget — "  He  is  hanging  on  to  a  mem- 
ory that  ought  to  be  chucked  into 
limbo.  Put  such  a  thought  from  you. 
If  this  is  difficult,  crowd  it  out  ol 
vour  mind  by  concentrating  on  some 
memory  that  brings  tranquility  and 


gratitude.  With  your  thinking 
cleared  of  unhappy  past  things,  you 
will  find  good  cheer  coming  to  you, 
good  temper,  and  peace  of  mind.  To 
cultivate  your  forgettory  is  to  develop 
a  new  kind  ol  freedom,  a  more  will- 
ing heart. 

Just  as  a  busy  executive  has  to 
leave  details  to  his  secretary,  so  even 
a  great  humanitarian  like  Mrs.  El- 
eanor Roosevelt  has  to  use  a  for- 
gettory about  people.  Once  asked 
how  she  achieved  all  that  she  did  in 
a  day,  she  is  reported  to  have  repli<  d, 
"For  one  thing.  I  take  care  to  Eorgel 
the  laces  1  pass  on  the  street."  She 
could  not.  of  course,  have  helped  all 
these  troubled  souls.  Bui  she  proved 
again  that  all  through  the  24  hours 
the  mind  has  to  make  a  choice  ol 
wli.it    ii    will  retain  and  what    reject. 

In  France,  between  wars.  I  met  a 
lovely  English  couple  and  theii 
daughters.  But  there  was  something 
between  the  wife  and  reality,  some 
inner  brooding,  some  dreadful  mem 
ory  which  she  had  trained  her  hus- 
band to  hover  over  tenderly.  At  last 
it  came  out:  they  had  lost  their  one- 
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'Sour  godliness  is  the  devil's  religion" 

—JOHN   WESLEY 


Ours  was  a  small  community  in 
.in  area  Messed  with  an  abundance 
of  wildlife,  so  we  teaching  church 
school  often  drew  upon  nature  to 
illustrate  our  lessons.  One  time 
1  asked  my  third-graders  to  name 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  "Well," 
volunteered  Dougie  with  some  hesi- 
tation, "there's  fishin'  season,  deer 
season,  and  duck  season — but  I  can't 

think  of  the  other." 

— Rev.  E.  B.  Stanton,  Douglas,  Alaska 


Mrs.  Perkins,  a  stanch  member  of 
a  small  country  church,  greeted  the 
pastor  with  this  comment  after  each 
Sunday's  sermon: 

"That  certainly  was  a  good  mes- 
sage, Pastor.  They  sure  did  need 
it." 

One  snowy  morning,  when  no  one 
but  Mrs.  Perkins  arrived  for  services, 
the  pastor,  seizing  the  opportunity, 
said,  "Mrs.  Perkins,  sit  down.  I'm 
going  to  deliver  my  sermon  anyhow, 
to  you." 

For  half  an  hour  he  preached  on 
the  sin  of  pride.  When  he  ended, 
she  arose  and  exclaimed,  "My,  that 
was  a  fine  message,  Pastor.  If  they'd 
been  here,  they  sure  would  have  got 
it!" 

— Mrs.   Elmer   Stow  ell,  Juneau,    Wis. 


The    young    minister    had    been 

advised    that    should    he    forget   the 

words   to  the   marriage   service,  he 

should   quote   Bible  verses  until  he 

remembered.    Sure    enough,    at    his 

lirst  marriage  his  memory  failed,  and 

he  started  quoting  verses.  The  first 

that    came    to    mind    was,    "Father, 

forgive    them,    lor    they    know    not 

whal  they  do." 

Mm.  (iioiicE  C.  Lucas,  Topeka,  Kans. 


An  assistant  and  I  took  our  Sun- 
day-school kindergarten  class  on  a 
short  tour  of  the  church.  On  the  desk 
in  the  minister's  study,  along  with 
books,  papers,  and  pencils,  was  a 
small  box  ol  popcorn. 

"Come    in,"    welcomed    the    min- 
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ister.  "Glad  to  see  you.  This  is  my 
study,  where  I  work.  These  are  my 
books.  .  .  .  Any  questions?" 

A  small  voice  piped  up,  "Where 
did  you  get  the  popcorn?" 

MBS,    II      II-    IliHT,    Lorain,    Ohio 


"And,  oh,  my  brethren,"  the 
preacher  concluded  his  sermon,  "for 
the  wicked  there  will  be  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth." 

"But,  reverend,"  queried  a  mem- 
ber after  the  service,  "how  about 
those  who  have  no  teeth?" 

"Brother,"  said  the  preacher  stern- 
ly, "teeth  will  be  provided." 

— Carmen  Kennedy,  Clarendon,  Ark. 


My  great-uncle,  Jesse  T.  Peck, 
was  a  Methodist  bishop.  A  portly 
man,  he  was  fond  of  good  food.  As 
the  story  goes,  he  was  the  house 
guest  of  friends.  At  bedtime  his 
hostess  brought  out  a  pie.  It  was 
tasty,  and  he  ate  several  pieces.  In 
the  night,  he  became  ill.  His  host 
stood  anxiously  by  the  bedside,  listen- 
ing to  his  loud  groans. 

"Bishop,"  he  asked,  "are  you 
afraid  to  die?"  "No,"  was  the  an- 
swer, "I'm  not  afraid.  Under  the 
circumstances,  I'm  ashamed." 

— Ellen    E.    Peck,    Watertown,   N.Y. 


The  parishioner  dozed  off  in 
church  each  Sunday,  hoping  not  to 
be  noticed  by  the  preacher.  On  leav- 
ing church  one  Sunday  morning  he 
remarked  to  the  minister,  "That  was 
a  fine  sermon.  I  certainly  agreed 
with  you." 

"I  know,"  said  the  pastor  gravely, 

"I  saw   you   nodding." 

— Mrs.  Everett  Steven,  Sexton,  Iowa 


Boss  Mai  Deitch  delayed  construc- 
tion work  at  the  Shorehaven  Beach 
Club  because  of  a  tree  with  a  bird's 
nest  full  of  fledglings.  Once  they 
were  old  enough  to  fly,  the  tree  came 
down.  Deitch  by  chance  examined 
the  nest,  into  which  was  woven  part 
of  a  child's  colored  church-school 
card.  It  read:  "The  Lord  looks  alter 
his  creatures,  large  and  small." 

— Mrs.    Henry   Sherrer,   Bay   City,   Tex. 


Send  your  church-related  anecdote 
to  its  to  share  with  Tochthkrs  read- 
ers. We  pay  $5  for  those  used.  Sorry, 
none  can  be  returned. — Eds. 


son  on  the  very  last  day  of  fighting 
in  World  War  I.  Years  later  they 
were  still  grieving  for  him — or  worse, 
they  were  angry  with  fate  or  God 
about  their  loss.  Forgivable,  perhaps, 
but  not  their  apparent  forgetfulness 
of  their  riches  in  the  two  lovely  and 
devoted  daughters  who  gave  every- 
thing to  their  parents  and  kept  noth- 
ing for  themselves.  A  great  grief  can- 
not, of  course,  be  really  forgotten,  but 
the  Chinese  sage  says:  "You  cannot 
keep  the  bad  birds  from  flying  over, 
but  you  can  keep  them  from  making 
a  nest  in  your  hair." 

As  for  marking  sorrowful  anni- 
versaries, that's  for  the  birds — the 
dark  vultures  of  brooding  which  are 
always  ready  to  hover  over  us.  I  am 
quick  to  ignore  the  date  of  my 
daughter's  death,  or  my  parents'  or 
my  sister's.  Instead  I  am  likelv  to 
make  note  of  their  birthdays,  as  they 
come  around  in  the  roll  of  the  year. 
And  of  the  anniversary  of  meeting 
my  wife,  of  the  publication  of  my 
first  successful  book,  of  the  joyful 
arrival  of  my  family  to  settle  here  in 
California. 

An  anniversary  is  just  what  you 
make  it — and  why  make  it  a  mile- 
stone of  sadness? 

For  a  mind  clogged  with  griefs  and 
grievances  out  of  the  past  has  no 
room  for  the  quiet  blessings  of  to- 
day. Turned  inward,  it  will  not  take 
in  bird  song  at  dawn,  or  the  sound  of 
children's  voices  yodeling  to  each 
other  in  the  dusk  over  the  housetops 
down  the  street.  It  will  not  notice 
so  slight  a  loveliness  as  the  smell  of 
summer  rain  on  hot  sidewalks  or,  in 
the  country,  the  freshened  odor  of 
earth  mold  and  fungi.  Or  the  mo- 
ment when  all  the  lights  go  on  along 
the  big  city  avenues,  or  the  time 
when  all  the  fireflies  flash  again  in 
trees  or  grass. 

I  once  asked  a  wonderful  old 
woman  who  had  plenty  of  troubles 
of  her  own  how  she  managed  always 
to  be  so  serene  and  cheerful.  "I'm 
such  good  friends  with  myself,"  she 
replied  with  a  chuckle,  "because  I 
just  remember  what  deserves  to  be 
remembered." 

For  there  is  nothing  in  this  life 
so  worth  keeping  as  that  which  can 
be  kept  in  the  heart  and  the  head. 
Cherish,  then,  all  such  treasure,  and 
when  unworthy  recollection  comes 
to  mind,  remember  to  forget  it! 
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Family  church-going  was  a  trial — but,  sighs  this  mother  of  jive.  .  .  . 

My  Children  Got  Rdmon 


By  FRANCES  STOCKU  ELL  l.oi  ELL 


M 


ARGIE  had  just  begun  to  wear 
frilly  dresses  and  white  gloves 
to  church — and  to  pointedly  ignore 
the  hoys  across  the  aisle — when  she 
came  home  one  Sunday  and  asked: 
"Mother,  what  did  you  think  ol  the 
sermon  today?  Wasn't  it  just  a  little 
too  orthodox?" 

I  started  to  make  a  hasty  reply, 
hesitated,  and  then  lapsed  into 
stunned  silence.  I  couldn't  remember 
a  word  the  minister  had  said!  I  had 
spent  the  worship  hour  lost  in  my 
own  thoughts — wondering  if  the 
roast  would  burn,  if  I  dared  wear 
that  old  Easter  bonnet  again  next 
week,  if  there  would  be  enough  apple 
pie  in  case  Aunt  Mable  dropped  by. 

That  was  the  day  I  began  to 
wonder  if  I  really  had  been  in  church 
nearly  every  Sunday  for  the  better 
part  of  30  years.  Trying  to  sift  the 
religious  experiences  out  of  what 
seemed  a  lifetime  of  shepherding 
five  children  through  church-school 
and  church,  I  drew  a  blank. 

It  seemed  my  clearest  memorv  of 
church  was  the  Sunday  Margie,  then 
10,  wore  her  new  hat.  She  would 
raise  it  high  in  the  air,  stretching 
the  elastic  chin  strap  to  the  limit, 
and  scratch  her  hair  vigorously.  Then 
she'd  release  the  hat.  It  would  spring 
back  onto  her  head  with  a  loud  plop. 

When  Margie  ignored  my  frenzied 
motions,   I   hastily   scribbled   a   note: 


"Stop  scratching!  People  will  think 
there's  something  in  your  hair!" 
There  was  I  And  it  took  a  week  of 
daily  vinegar  shampoos  to  cure  it. 

Church  was  all  mixed  up  with 
years  ol  trying  to  get  the  fifth  child 
dressed  before  the  first  spilled  hot 
chocolate  on  her  white  dress,  or  ol 
wondering — just  as  we  entered  the 
sanctuary — if  I  had  remembered  to 
comb  my  own  hair.  We  lived  on  a 
farm  and  frequently  had  to  ride  to 
church  in  a  truck  which  performed 
more  workaday  chores  during  the 
week.  Our  arrival  would  be  preceded 
by  the  basso  booming  of  empty  milk 
cans  and  a  faint  aroma  of  barnyards. 

On  our  good  days,  we  would  slink 
down  the  aisle  during  the  first  hymn, 
trailing  an  aura  of  shoe  polish,  tooth 
powder,  hair  tonic,  perfume,  and  the 
Sloan's  liniment  on  Johnny's  skinned 
knee.  "Oh,  Mother,"  one  of  the  older 
girls  would  whisper  loudly,  "I  could 
just  die!"  I  could  have  died,  too,  on 
the  Sunday  I  noticed  that,  in  the 
last-minute  rush,  I  had  slipped  on 
the  coat  J  usually  wore  when  feeding 
the  chickens. 

When  the  children  were  smaller, 
I  often  stuffed  my  purse  with 
raisins,  prunes,  and  crackers  which 
they  ate  during  the  service.  Men  may 
joke  about  the  size  of  women's 
purses,  but  one  never  has  been  made 
that   would   hold   enough   edibles   lo 


last  five  health)   childn  u  through  a 

Vermont   sermon! 

There  was  a  time.  too.  when  the 
children  would  sit  quietly,  leading 
or  drawing  pictures.  This  came  to  a 
stop  when  the)  began  to  display 
extraordinary  talent  lor  portraying 
the  back  ol  Mrs.  Jones'  head,  com- 
plete with  frilly  hat,  rather  large 
ears,  A\\d  stringy  hair,  and  then  hold- 
ing up  their  art  work  lor  everyone 
to  admire. 

Then  we  had  a  young,  enterprising 
minister  who  replaced  the  hard  pews 
in  our  church  with  theater  seats. 
When  a  small  child  stood  up  in  them, 
which  he  did  about  six  times  an 
hour,  his  leet  would  shoot  down 
through  the  crack,  and  the  seat 
would  grab  him  like  a  bear  trap. 
Screams  would  mingle  with  the 
sound  of  collection  pennies  clattering 
across  the  floor.  This  could  be  par- 
ticularly disconcerting  when  it  inter- 
rupted the  solemn  strains  ol  "We 
bear  the  strains  of  earthly  care." 

Yes,  I'm  afraid  my  thoughts  were 
not  always  with  Cod  timing  the 
years  the  children  were  growing  up. 
Somehow  they  got  religion — while  I 
got  gray.  But  from  now  on  nothing's 
going  to  distract  my  attention.  II 
the  grandchildren  are  as  wriggly  and 
noisy  as  their  parents  were — well, 
I'm  not  going  to  let  it  bother  me. 
It's  my  turn  to  get  religion! 


They  began  .  .  .  portraying  the  bac\  uj  Mis.  Jones'  head  .  .  .  and  then  holding  nj)  their  art  wor\  for  everyone  to  admire. 


Vast  forests  and  thousands  of  wild  creatures  owe  their  existence  to  .  .  . 


America's  Four-Legged 


i 


N  MAY  of  1950,  flames  leaped  and 
crackled  across  New  Mexico's  Sacra- 
mento Mountains,  cutting  a  charred 
path  through  thousands  of  acres  of 
lush  timber  in  Lincoln  National 
Forest.  Men  breathed  smoke  and 
braved  intense  heat  as  they  fought  to 
check  the  blaze,  then  fell  back  as 
fresh  crews  took  their  places. 

Late  one  afternoon,  as  a  weary 
crew  retreated  from  the  fire  line  for 
food  and  rest,  one  of  the  men  spied 
a  tiny,  black  ball  of  singed  fur  cling- 
ing to  a  limb  of  a  charred  tree.  It  was 
a  bear  cub,  whimpering  in  pain  and 
terror.  The  crew  took  it  back  to  camp. 

The  men  fed  the  forlorn  refugee 
candy  and  canned  milk,  then  turned 
him  over  to  Ray  Bell,  now  New 
Mexico  State  Forester. 

Bell  put  the  suffering  cub  in  a  card- 
board box  and  airlifted  him  to  Santa 
Fe,  where  a  veterinarian  took  charge. 
The  bear  soon  was  out  of  danger,  and 
Bell  took  him  home  and  persuaded 
his  wife  to  "adopt"  the  forest  waif. 

At  first,  the  baby  bruin  refused  to 
eat.  Hut  Mrs.  Bell  mixed  baby  food 
with  milk  and  honey  and  rubbed  the 
concoction  on  the  bear's  snout.  He 
licked  it  off,  and  the  hunger  strike 
was  over. 

The  cub  worshiped  Mrs.  Bell  and 
quickly  made  friends  with  Judy,  the 
Bells'  four-year-old  daughter,  and  a 
cocker-spaniel  pup.  But  for  reasons 
unknown,  he  always  seemed  to 
identify  Bell  with  the  pain  he  had 
suffered  in  the  forest  fire — and  never 
missed  a  chance  lor  a  retaliatory  nip 
at  his  imagined  tormentor. 

Now,  11  years  later,  this  once  tiny, 
insignificant  cub  ranks  as  one  of  the 
Inst  known  and  most  influential 
figures  in  America.  He  is  known  to 
millions  as  "Smokey   Bear." 

Forest  Service  personnel  say  this 
great  cinnamon-colored  creature — he 


There  will  be  no  bars  when  Smokey  (above)  and  his  mate 

move  into  plush  new  quarters  in  Washington's  National  Zoo.  A  wall  and  a 

moat  will  \eep  the  bears  in — and  overeager  admirers  out. 


who  looks  out  at  you  from  posters 
and  television  screens  and  warns, 
"Only  YOU  Can  Prevent  Forest 
Fires" — is  the  most  powerful  force 
in  the  U.S.  today  in  preventing  fires 
in  our  vast  forest  lands. 

How  does  he  do  it? 

With  his  uncanny  appeal,  Smokey 
has  united  the  youth  of  our  country 
in  a  massive  movement  to  stamp  out 
fires  which  annually  destroy  more 
than  3  million  acres  of  timber.  If 
you  don't  think  his  youthful  fans  are 
loyal,  just  let  one  of  them  catch  you 
being  careless  with  matches  or  cig- 


arettes! He — or  she — will  not  hesitate 
to  tell  you  what  that  ashtray  in  the 
car  is  for. 

Most  of  these  moppets  know  more 
about  fire  safety  than  their  elders. 
And  no  wonder:  they  sleep  with 
Smokey  Teddy  bears,  wear  Smokey 
T-shirts,  dungarees,  and  belts,  eat 
Smokey  cookies,  read  Smokey  com- 
ics, and  even  take  pictures  with 
Smokey  Bear  cameras.  Sales  of  these 
consumer  products — each  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Association  of  State 
Foresters — produce  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  royalties  used 
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Fire  Fighter 


By  HEXRY  X.  FERGUSOX 


to  finance  the  light  to  prevent  forest 
fires. 

Each  of  the  products  bears  a  forest- 
fire  prevention  message  and  includes 
an  invitation  to  join  the  Smokey 
Junior  Forest  Rangers.  More  than  3 
million  children  have  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  many  of  them  have 
been  credited  with  reporting  fires  in 
time  to  prevent  disaster. 

Membership  is  not  limited  to  chil- 


dren, either.  Some  names  on  the 
roster  read  like  a  list  from  Who's 
Who.  Former  Presidents  Dwight  1). 
Eisenhower  and  Harry  S.  Truman 
are  members,  as  are  the  governors  of 
most  of  our  states — plus  an  old  cow- 
poke  from  out  in  Smokey 's  country 
named  Hopalong  Cassidy. 

Smokey's  fan  mail  rivals  that  of 
any  Hollywood  star,  and  he  receives 
as  many  as  1,000  letters  per  clay.  Some 


Smokey  {left)   had  a  singed  bottom- 
but  he  still  played  folio w-the-leader. 


carr)  Smoke)  seals  instead  ol  postage 
stamps,  but  they  still  go  through  th< 
mail.  Central  l'ost  Office  in  Washing- 
ton,   D.C.,    is    so    accustomed    to 

Smokey's  Ian  mail  that  it  now  directs 
to  him  letters  bearing  such  addresses 
as,  "Smokey,  U.S.A.,"  or.  "Bear 
Headquarters,  Washington."  Tin 
correct  address  is:  Smokey  Bear 
Headquarters,  Washington.  !).(". 
Some  of  the  comments  in  the  let- 


WELCOME 


SMOl 


Like  a  foreign  dignitary, 
Smo\ey  was  met 

by  a  crowd  and  donned 
a  10-gallon  hat  upon  his 
arrival  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  11  years  ago. 
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MOTHER  30  MILLION  wks       M  I 
Will  BURN  THIS  TFM  —  ™ 


Smokey    Bear's  first 
young  fan  was  Judy  Bell, 
then  jour,  who  helped 
her  mother  nurse  him 
bac\  to  health. 


ters  are  as  brief  and  forthright  as  the 
addresses.  One  exasperated  little  girl 
wrote:  "I  have  tried  to  break  daddy 
from  throwing  out  cigarettes  from 
the  car." 

This  request  came  from  Pasadena, 
Calif.:  "Would  you  please  send  me 
another  Smokey  badge?  Mine  broke. 
.  .  .  Thank  you  very  much,  [Signed] 
James  Roosevelt,  Jr." 

The  idea  of  a  bear  as  a  symbol  to 
dramatize  the  fight  against  forest 
fires  was  born  soon  after  World  War 
II.  Albert  Staehle,  cover  artist  for 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  designed 
a  poster  showing  a  bear  dousing  a 
c.impfire  with  water.  For  five  years 
these  posters  were  circulated  around 
the  country,  reminding  people  of 
their  responsibility  to  their  natural 
resources. 

Then  a  carelessly  thrown  cigarette 
started  a  forest  fire  in  New  Mexico, 
15  million  board  feet  of  timber  were 
destroyed,  countless  wild  creatures 
died — and  an  orphaned  four-pound 
bear  cub  began  his  unique  career. 

Soon  alter  Bell  inherited  his 
wounded  cub.  Clint  Davis,  director 
ol  the  Smokey  Bear  program,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  live  stand-in  for 
the  bear  being  used  on  fire-prevention 
posters.  Bell's  young  pel  was  elected, 
and    quickly    captured    the    public's 


fancy.  Newspapers  described  him  as 
"the  incarnation  of  a  Teddy  bear," 
and  kept  readers  informed  of  his 
health,  diet,  and  amusing  antics. 

National  Zoological  Park  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  was  designated  as 
Smokey 's  official  residence,  but  not 
before  he  had  launched  a  triumphal 
tour  of  the  nation  from  Santa  Fe, 
N.Mex.,  on  June  27,  1950.  Hundreds 
of  fans  greeted  his  plane  at  each  stop, 
but  the  climax  came  on  his  arrival 
at  Washington.  Throngs  of  children 
braved  a  rainstorm  to  greet  him,  and 
President  Truman  ordered  that  he  be 
received  in  the  Presidential  Room, 
reserved  for  the  airport's  distin- 
guished official  visitors. 

At  the  reception,  Smokey  non- 
chalantly nibbled  the  expensive  green 
rug,  washed  down  the  impromptu 
snack  with  a  swig  of  milk  from  his 


THAT'S    A     HOT    ONE! 

In  telling  the  story  of  Moses  to  my 
church-school  first-groders,  I  ex- 
plained that  God  spoke  to  Moses 
through  a  bush  that  was  on  fire. 

"And  what,"  I  asked,  "do  you  think 
God  wanted  to  tell   Moses?" 

Immediately  an  alert  follower  of 
Smokey  Bear  volunteered:  "Put  out 
that  fire!" 

—GLADYS    BRYAN,   Lockhart,  S.C. 


bottle,  then  curled  up  for  a  nap. 
Later  he  was  whisked  off  to  his  new 
home  at  the  zoo. 

Smokey  even  has  been  the  subject 
of  special  legislation  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  In  May  of  1952, 
a  bill  passed  making  his  likeness  a 
kind  of  trade-mark  for  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  and  all  state  foresters. 
The  bill's  principal  backer  was  an 
unorganized  but  highly  effective 
lobbying  group  consisting  primarily 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can children. 

Smokey  is  a  big  bear  now,  a  beauti- 
ful reddish-brown  creature  who  well 
could  have  been  the  original  model 
for  the  poster  which  has  become  the 
hallmark  of  forest-fiie  prevention.  He 
has  been  living  in  an  ordinary  barred 
cage,  but  he  soon  will  "marry,"  and 
move  into  plush  new  quarters  with 
his  mate.  A  drive  is  underway  to  raise 
$25,000  and  build  Smokey  a  fenceless 
(but  moat-encircled)  home  resem- 
bling a  ranger  station,  with  two  log 
cabins  and  a  flagpole. 

But  even  as  he  settles  down  to 
family  life,  Smokey  is  expected  to  re- 
main the  symbol  of  forest  fire  preven- 
tion. He  has  come  a  long  way  since 
that  day  when,  as  a  helpless  cub,  he 
was  plucked  out  of  a  raging  inferno 
in  the  Sacramento  Mountains. 
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Don't 

Put  Me  Out 

to  Pasture 


By  FRANCES  FOWLER  ALLEN 


T. 


O  ATTEND  open  house  at  a 
new  home  for  elderly  ladies,  a  friend 
and  I  drove  10  miles  out  of  town, 
then  another  quarter  mile  inside  the 
imposing  stone  gates.  The  view, 
when  we  finally  reached  the  home, 
was  beautiful. 

"What  lucky  old  ladies!"  my 
friend  exclaimed.  "Imagine  being 
able  to  spend  your  last  years  in  such 
a  quiet,  beautiful  spot!" 

I  disagreed.  "Why,"  I  asked  my- 
self, "do  we  put  our  old  folks  out 
to  pasture?" 

Surely,  it  seemed  to  me,  most 
elderly  women  want  more  than  peace 
and  quiet.  Members  of  my  family 
make  a  habit  of  living  into  their  80s, 
so  I  know  something  of  old  folks' 
needs.  I  am  sure  that  restful  quiet  is 
not  enough. 

While  visiting  with  the  women 
that  afternoon,  I  couldn't  help  but 
think  of  another  group  oi  senior 
citizens,  some  happy  old  men  who 
had  lived  in  a  remodeled  mansion 
around  which  our  town  had  grown 
up.  Their  home  was  just  four  blocks 
from  the  center  of  town.  Across  the 
street  was  a  large  office  building 
where  many  young  women  worked. 
Each  day,  shortly  before  office  hours 
began,  the  men  crowded  out  on  the 
front  porch  to  greet  the  passing  girls. 

After  their  young  friends  had 
gone  to  work,  some  of  the  men 
walked  to  the  drugstore  to  buy  a 
newspaper  and  swap  political  views 
with  the  druggist;  others  sauntered 
over  to  the  newspaper  office  to  watch 
through   the   window    as    the   latest 


news  rolled  off  the  teletype.  The 
hardiest  went  to  the  railroad  station 
to  watch  the  trains  come  and  go  and. 
while  watching  travelers  greeting 
each  other,  to  ieel  something  oi  the 
sadness  of  farewells  and  the  joy  of 
reunion. 

These  contacts  gave  real  spark  and 
vitality  to  the  days  of  these  elderly 
men. 

But  then  it  happened:  the  home 
acquired  country  property  six  miles 
from  town— another  "peace  and 
quiet"  deal.  I  drove  out  one  day  to 
sic  an  old  friend  whose  dynamic 
zest  for  living  had  always  delighted 
me. 

Just  before  I  reached  the  gates.  I 
saw  a  solitary  figure  dejectedly 
trudging  down  the  middle  of  the 
country  road.  He  was  looking 
straight  ahead,  not  even  glancing  at 
the  beautiful  countryside.  It  was  my 
friend.  Gone  was  his  zest,  his  drive. 
He  had  always  been  a  city  nun.  lie 
missed  the  contacts  city  living  had 
given    him. 

His  was  not  an  isolated  case.  To 
my  knowledge,  lew  old  people 
choose  country  loneliness.  Where 
does  Grandma  sit  when  sin-  rests  in 
her  own  home?  In  the  back  yard 
where  she  has  privacy?  Not  it  she 
can  help  it!  She  sits  on  the  front 
porch  or  by  the  front  window,  where 
she  can  watch  the  children  on  their 
way  to  school,  keep  track  ol  the  mail 
man,  pick  up  the  newspaper  when 
the  boy  tosses  it  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  steps.  Grandma  doesn't 
miss    a    thing    that's    worth    seeing. 


Most  elderly  people  enjo)  getting 
around  without  assistance  as  long  .is 
possible.  Yet.  in  one  new  home  for 
senior  citizens  which  we  visited,  the 
steep,  curving  driveway  is  hard  for 
even  a  car  to  climb  and  the  nearest 
bus  stop  is  two  miles  away! 

With  public  attention  focused  ><n 
the  problem,  the  governing  boards 
are  becoming  more  realistic.  The) 
are  less  prone  to  seek  country  sites 
in  the  mistaken  belie!  that  most 
elderly  people  started  life  on  a  I  arm 
and  thus  must  want  to  spend  then 
declining  years  admiring  sunsets. 

As  lor  me.  I  have  a  private  dream 
of  the  ideal  residence  in  which  I'd 
like  to  spend  my  golden  years. 

I'd  like  to  live  in  a  home  occupied 
by  men  and  women.  At  80-plus,  the 
presence     ol     both     sexes     still     adds 

spice  to  life! 

I'd  like  a  roomy  bedroom  with  a 
huge  closet    so   that    I    won't    have   to 

crowd  m\  furniture  and  keepsakes. 
This  extra  space  can  be  gained  b) 
omitting  the  stiffly  furnished  public 
drawing   room. 

I'd  like  several  lounging  rooms, 
each  just  big  enough  tor  a  TV  set, 
a  table,  and  a  lew  comfortable  chairs, 

with  good   lighl    l"i    leading. 

I'd  like  more  thought,  service,  and 
money  spent  on  meals  at  the  expense 
of  keeping  up  impressive  landscap- 
ing. Above  all.  I'd  like  my  home 
located  in  town,  near  churches, 
shops,  buses,  and  a   movie. 

In    my   old    age.    let    me    have    lili 
around    me!    All    I    ask    is:    Please 
don't  put  me  out  to  pasture! 
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His  famed  lawmen  seldom  mount  a  horse 
these  days.  Instead,  they  ride  herd 

on  trouble  with  science  as  their  spurs. 


W HEN  19-year-old  Homer  Garrison,  Jr.,  took  a  job 
as  deputy  sheriff  in  1920,  his  disappointed  father  told 
him  he  might  get  to  be  sheriff  someday,  but  then  could 
look  forward  only  to  becoming  a  night  watchman.  He 
never  got  to  be  sheriff,  but  today  Colonel  Homer  Garri- 
son, Jr.,  is  chief  of  the  Texas  Rangers,  and  the  Lone-Star 
State's  No.  1  law-enforcement  officer.  He's  also  husband, 
father,  solid  citizen — and  Methodist  steward. 

The  western-flavored  togs  and  silver-handled  Colt  .45s 
Colonel  Garrison  is  wearing  (see  picture,  left)  are  strictly 
ceremonial  garb.  He  prefers  a  business  suit,  with  a  small 
pistol  tucked  under  his  belt. 

Bossing  the  Texas  Rangers  is  a  big  job,  but  it's  just 
one  of  Garrison's  responsibilities  as  director  of  the  state's 
Department  of  Public  Safety.  He  also  heads  the  highway 
patrol  and  the  license  and  weight  division.  The  depart- 
ment has  2,200  employees,  and  its  annual  budget  exceeds 
$13  million.  Like  everything  else  in  Texas,  Garrison's  job 
is  big.  It  follows  him  home,  where  the  telephone  jangles 
continuously  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  the  remotest 
corners  of  a  vast  state. 

Because  father  and  son  share  the  same  name,  19-year- 
old  Homer  Garrison  III  is  referred  to  as  "Trey,"  an 
Americanized  spelling  of  the  Spanish  word  tres,  meaning 
three.  Mrs.  Garrison,  the  former  Mary  Nell  Kilgo,  was 
director  of  personnel  in  the  colonel's  driver's  license 
division  22  years  ago  when  their  office  romance  led  to  a 
June  wedding  in  Austin's  First  Methodist  Church.  To- 
day, Colonel  Garrison  is  on  the  official  board  of  this  same 
church.  Mrs.  Garrison  teaches  church  school,  and  Trey 
is  active  in  the  youth  division. 

Colonel  Garrison  has  achieved  a  rank  he  might  have 
attained  via  another  route.  His  parents  hoped  he  would 
attend  West  Point,  but  an  attack  of  malaria  interrupted 
his  schooling,  and  he  dropped  out  after  completing  10 
grades.  He  worked  briefly  as  a  surveyor  before  becoming 
a  deputy  sheriff.  Nine  years  later  he  joined  the  highway 
patrol,  and  in  nine  more  years  he  rose  from  the  rank  of 
private  to  his  present  rank  as  head  of  his  state's  lawmen, 
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Traffic  police  win  promotions  in  tough  exams 
f.  O.  Tanner  topped  a  field  of  80  to  earn 
his  sergeant's  stripes — and  his  boss's  praise. 


THE  RANGER'S  PRAYER. 

0  God,  whose  end  is  justice, 
Whose  strength  is  all  out  stay, 
Be  near  and  hies*  my  mission 
As  I  go  forth  today. 

Let  wisdom  guide  my  actions. 

Let  courage  fill  my  heart 

And  help  me,  Lord,  in  every  hour 

To  do  a  Ranger's  part. 

Protect  when  danger  threatens, 

Sustain  when  trails  are  rough; 

Help  me  to  keep  my  standard  high 

And  smile  at  each  rebuff. 

When  night  cones  down  upon  me, 

1  pray  thee.  Lord,  be  nigh, 
Whether  on  lonely  scout,  or  camped, 
I'nder  the  Texas  sky. 

Keep  me,  0  God,  in  life 
And  when  my  days  shall  end, 
Forgive  my  sins  and  take  me  in, 
For  Jesus'  sake,  Amen. 


Colonel  Garrison 

is  a  familiar  figure 

to  almost  every  policeman 

in  Texas.  In  a  year, 

he  covers  over  50,000  miles 

by  plane  and  by  car. 

Here,  he's  test-driving 

an  auto  in  Austin. 

It  must  show  itself 

"Garrison  proof" 

before  he  will  permit  his 

department  to  buy  it. 
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University  of  Texas  law  students  greet 
Garrison  with  a  standing  ovation.  He 
delivers  about  SO  speeches  each  year. 


Here's  an  armload  of  bread  for  youngsters 

in  an  orphans  home.  Mrs.  Garrison 

and  fellow  numbers  of  the  Junior  Helping 

Hands  pit  l(  it  up  daily  from 

a  baker  who  donates  his  surplus. 


The  Colonel's  welcome-home  comes  from  the  one  member  of  the  household 
who  "outranks"  him — General,  the  family's  pet  Chihuahua.  Later,  when 
Garrison   relaxes   with    a   bootf,  it'll  lively   be  a   mystery    or  a   western. 


whose  proud  tradition  dates  back  to  1823  when  Texas  was  part  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico. 

After  22  years  in  his  job,  Colonel  Garrison  still  hasn't  permitted 
himself  to  become  desk-bound.  Both  he  and  his  men  constantly  are 
on  the  go.  Although  there  are  only  52  Rangers  now,  the  elite  officers 
travel  more  than  2  million  miles  annually  by  car  and  plane.  Their 
individual  horseback  time  averages  a  mere  30  minutes  a  month.  In  a 
year,  Rangers  write  more  than  8,000  reports — a  far  cry  from  the  days 
when  they  turned  in  scalps  instead  of  written  records! 

Despite  the  technological  advances,  the  Rangers  haven't  changed 
much.  They're  still  capable,  fair,  and  courageous.  And  they're  personi- 
fied by  their  Methodist  chief,  who  talks  little,  listens  well,  and  believes 
in  the  ultimate  victory  and  justice  of  the  law. 
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The  Rev.  Marvin  Vance  is  a  dinner  guest, 
so  General's  on  his  good  behavior. 
Still,  he  gets  a  jew  tasty  table  scraps. 


An  all-around  sportsman,  Trey  excels  at  swimming,  skiing,  hunting, 

and  sl{in  diving.  His  left  arm  is  strapped  to  his  side 

because  of  a  shoulder  injury  suffered  while  skiing.  He's  O.K.  note. 


Boating  is  a  sport  the  family  can  enjoy  together  far  from  the  cares  of  law  enforcement. 


A  TkjmoMi  Tbm  NO! 

So  goes  the  song,  and  so  went  Mom — until  she  asked  herself  "Why  not?" 
when  the  youngsters  wanted  to  find  out  about  the  world  around  them. 


\   Together   in   the   J3B9F^.  Feature 


By  SUE  GERARD 


J.  HERE  used  to  be  times  when  I 
thought  our  two  small  fry  were  bent 
on  driving  me  to  distraction  with 
their  own  special  version  of  the  play- 
ground game,  "Mother,  May  I?" 

One  day  when  I  was  trying  to  paint 
a  ceiling  the  barrage  was  particularly 
annoying:  "Mother,  may  I  make  taf- 
fy?" "Mother,  may  I  go  to  the  attic 
to  get  dress-up  clothes?"  "Mother, 
may  Charlie  come  to  stay  all  night?" 

Refusing  for  the  umpteenth  time, 
I  fairly  shouted:  "No!  No!  A  thou- 
sand times  no!" 

As  I  took  an  angry  swipe  with  the 
brush,  the  next  line  of  the  song 
popped  into  my  head :  "I'd  rather  die 
than  say  yes!" 

That  stopped  me.  I  looked  down 
at  my  long-faced  youngsters  and  was 
sure  they  thought  I  would.  Nancy, 
seven,  was  gazing  dispiritedly  out 
the  window.  Five-year-old  Gene 
looked  as  if  Ed  taken  his  last  toy. 

"Gene,  call  Charles,"  I  said  de- 
terminedly. "It's  O.K.  if  his  mother 
wants  him  to  come  over.  Nancy,  go 
on  up  to  the  attic.  I'll  be  there  to  help 
you  in  a  few  minutes." 

Hurrying  to  finish  the  ceiling,  I 
remembered  the  summer  before 
when  we  were  driving  through  the 
Ozarks.  Spying  an  open-air  skating 
rink  at  sundown,  my  husband  said: 
"Let's  find  a  cabin,  then  come  back 
here  to  skate." 

"Skate!"  chorused  the  youngsters 
from  the  back  seat.  "After  all  the 
things  you  haven't  let  us  stop  and 
see!" 


They  brought  their  "treasure" 

— the  sir  nil  of  a  cow — into  the  room. 

Her  first  reaction  was  to  scream. 


Their  father  and  I  talked  about  it 
after  the  children  were  asleep. 
Through  the  day  they  had  begged  to 
stop  at  a  shady  creek  and  wade,  to 
watch  a  haystacker  at  work  in  a 
field,  to  pick  up  "pretty  rocks,"  to 
linger  as  a  fisherman  cleaned  his 
catch.  But  to  all  their  pleas  we  had 
said  no.  We  were  trying  to  get  to  the 
lake  before  noon  the  next  day,  and 
there  just  hadn't  been  time  for 
stopping — or  so  we  had  thought. 

Now,  on  the  ladder  painting  the 
ceiling,  I  wondered  if  we  had  been 
wrong.  Children  are  people,  and  play 
is  their  work — their  opportunity  to 
explore  the  world  around  them.  If 
their  every  request  to  do  this  is  frus- 
trated, they're  deprived  of  an  impor- 
tant part  of  growth  and  development. 

It  wasn't  easy  for  me  to  do  an 
about-face.  A  few  days  later  I  was 
in  the  den  when  Nancy  and  Gene 
rushed  in.  "Come  and  see  our  dis- 
covery!" they  shouted  excitedly. 
Their  treasure  was  just  inside  the 
living  room  door:  the  skull  of  a 
cow,  complete  with  spiders,  dirt,  and 
dry  leaves. 

My  first  reaction  was  to  scream. 
"Get  that  thing  out  of  here!"  But 
fortunately  the  children  were  chat- 
tering eagerly:  "There're  a  lot  more 
bones  down  there,  Mother.  We  can 
get  all  you  want." 

"Thank  you,  I  think  this  is 
enough,"  I  managed  weakly.  Over- 
coming my  revulsion.  I  helped  them 
put  newspapers  under  the  skull, 
spray  it  for  spiders,  and  sweep  up 
the  debris. 

Then  we  settled  down  on  the  floor 
for  what  turned  out  to  be  a  fasci- 
nating lesson  in  anatomy.  We  pried 
out  some  of  the  teeth  and  examined 
their  roots,  located  the  brain  cavity 
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and  sinus,  and  checked  how  the  low- 
er jaw  once  had  fitted  into  place. 
The  children  learned  a  lot  that  after- 
noon; I  learned  more. 

Since  then  it's  easier  to  leave  a  bed 
unmade  while  we  watch  a  mother 
robin  feed  her  young,  or  to  stop 
dusting  the  piano  keys  to  peck  out  a 
tune  the  children  want  to  sing. 

The  children's  requests  have  led 
to  some  interesting  experiences  for 
all  of  us. 

They  asked  a  dock  worker  if  thev 
could  see  the  inside  of  a  big  ship,  and 
we  were  taken  on  a  private  tour  of  a 
Norwegian  freighter. 

They  wondered  how  a  sports 
writer  could  predict  when  the  grun- 
ion  would  run,  so  we  went  to  see  if 
he  were  right  and  to  learn  how  peo- 
ple catch  these  strange  little  fish.  Just 
watching  wasn't  enough.  In  the 
eerie  night  light  at  California's  Seal 
Beach  we  waded  in,  clothes  and  all, 
and  scooped  up  the  wiggling  little 
fish  in  our  bath  towels.  That  hap- 
pened between  midnight  and  three 
in  the  morning,  and  nobody  com- 
plained of  being  tired. 

An  old-timer  took  us  for  a  ride 
on  a  steam  threshing  machine.  We 
took  turns  steering  the  huge,  smoke- 
belching  iron  monster,  tooting  the 
whistle,  and  throwing  coal  in  the 
firebox. 

Because  the  children  urged  us,  we 
fished  in  the  ocean  with  trout  tackle; 
dug  clay  out  of  a  creek  bank, 
cleaned  it,  aged  it,  and  molded  it  into 
flower  vases  and  book  ends;  made 
a  snowman  when  the  ground  was 
just  barely  white. 

Occasionally,  we've  been  talked  in- 
to something  with  results  that  were 
less  than  desirable.  Once,  for  instance, 
we  told  the  children  they  could  take 
a  spring  hike  alone.  Nancy  returned 
with  cockleburs  in  her  hair.  She 
thought  it  was  a  good  place  to  carrv 
them  because  they  left  her  hands 
free.  We  painfully  pulled  out  11, 
counted  19  more,  and  decided  on  a 
"pixie"  bob. 

Then  there  was  the  day  Gene 
begged  to  help  me  redecorate  the 
bathroom  woodwork.  He  had 
learned  in  kindergarten  to  do  a  care- 
ful job  of  painting,  he  insisted,  so  I 
dressed  him  in  one  of  his  daddy's 
old  shirts,  spread  papers  on  the  floor, 
gave  him  a  small  can  of  paint  and  a 
brush,  and  left  him  to  paint  a  door 
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panel.  Returning  a  lew  minutes  later, 
I  found  him  doing  a  neat  job  of 
painting — on  the  door's  hall  side! 

Of  course,  there  are  times  when 
I  must  say  an  irrevocable  "No!"  I've 
no  patience  with  viewing  television 
hour  after  hour,  with  roughhouse 
antics  while  swimming,  with  biting, 
spitting,  or  kicking.  I  have  a  readv 
"no"  for  the  careless  handling  of  a 
BB  gun  or  sling  shot,  for  cruelty  to 
birds  or  animals,  or  for  willful  or 
thoughtless   destruction   of   property. 

These  times  when  we  must  say 
"no"  for  the  children's  protection,  ot- 
to preserve  the  rights  of  others, 
mount  up.  I  don't  think  it's  neces- 
sary to  add  to  them  to  mold  character. 

So  now,  when  Nancy  and  Gene 
ask  us  if  they  may  do  something,  I 
try  never  to  ask  them,  "Whv  would 
you  want  to  do  that?"  Instead,  I  ask 
myself,  "Why  not?" 

And  if  I  can't  think  of  a  good  rea- 
son why  not,  I'm  delighted  to  see  my 
youngsters  off  on  another  new  experi- 
ence in  the  business  of  growin 
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Seeking  to  understand  things  of  the  spirit, 
she  found  at  a  picnic  pilgrimage  the  answer  to 


How  God  Signs  His  Name 


By  JEAN  BELL  MOSLEY 


W* 


ALKING  three  miles  to  Sun- 
day school  and  back  through  deep 
snowdrifts  in  winter  and  under 
the  relentlessly  hot  sun  in  summer, 
Lou  and  I  sometimes  wondered  if 
we  were  "getting  our  money's 
worth,"  especially  when  meadow 
clews  soaked  our  Sunday  stockings, 
cockleburs  matted  our  shoe  laces,  and 
snakes  and  lizards  lay  across  our 
path. 

We  had  been  taught  to  put  our 
efforts  into  the  things  from  which 
we  would  get  the  most  durable  and 
lasting  benefits.  We  wore  brass-toed 
shoes  to  school,  for  that  way  we  were 
comfortably  shod  and  one  pair  would 
last  all  winter.  A  sheet-iron  roof  was 
put  on  the  old  farmhouse  so  it  would 
never  have  to  be  roofed  again.  Fancy 
vegetables  in  the  seed  catalogues  were 
looked  at,  but  pole-bean,  turnip,  and 
tomato  seeds  were  ordered.  Emphasis 
was  put  on  the  rugged,  hardy,  en- 
during things.  All  wool  and  a  yard 
wide.  Cast  iron.  Solid  oak. 

So  it  was  with  some  misgivings 
that  we  contemplated  the  benefits 
ol  the  six-mile  journey  to  Sunday 
school. 

"We  have  not  exhausted  the  possi- 
bilities." Lou  said  one  Sunday  on  our 
way  home.  Whenever  she  made  such 
an  announcement,  squint-eyed,  and 
grim-faced,  it  was  with  the  finality 
ol  doomsday. 

"Whatdaya  mean,  'exhausted  the 
possibilities'?"   1   asked. 

She  always  looked  at  me  withcr- 
ingly  whenever  I  called  lor  an  expla- 
nation, but  it  was  a  sort  of  ritual. 


"Well — "  she  said,  and  that  was 
all  until  we  came  to  the  old  rail  fence 
separating  our  farm  from  the 
Stacey's. 

"We  ought  to  be  getting  some- 
thing out  of  it." 

"I  know  the  books  of  the  Bible,  the 
Beatitudes,  the  Commandments  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer,"  I  said,  eagerly. 

"Oh,  sure,"  Lou  shrugged.  "So 
does  everyone." 

"I  don't  think  you  ought  to  shrug 
about  it." 

"Well,  I  don't  mean  to  shrug 
a — a — shrug.  I  mean  those  things  are 
everyone's  property.  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  something  personal  be- 
tween you  and  God,  and  me  and 
God,  that  there  isn't  between  anyone 
else. 

I  picked  at  a  loose  piece  of  wood 
on  the  rail.  When  anyone  started 
talking  about  God  I  was  uneasy  for 
I  didn't  know  who  or  where  God 
really  was.  Mama  said  God  was  Love. 
The  preacher  said  He  was  Power. 
Miss  Tillie,  our  Sunday-school  teach- 
er, said  He  was  the  Bread  of  Life. 
There  was  a  poem  we  knew  that 
said,  "God's  in  his  heaven — all's  right 
with  the  world."  Yet  some  said  He 
was  everywhere  and  the  preacher 
prayed  for  Him  to  be  with  us  night 
and  day. 

To  a  little  girl,  used  to  adding  up 
two  and  two  and  getting  four  every 
time,  these  indefinite,  contradicting 
things  were  puzzling. 

"Couldn't  you  and  I  go  together 
as  one?"  I  asked,  not  wanting  to  be 
separated  from  Lou  for  even  a  min- 


ute, and  that  she  should  strike  up  a 
relationship  with  God  and  leave  me 
out  would  have  been  unbearable. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  she  de- 
murred, glancing  at  me  sideways,  as 
if  judging  my  capacity  to  understand 
things  of  the  spirit.  "See  what  you 
can  find  out  about  Him." 


READER'S  CHOICE 

This  month's  Reader's  Choice 
should  bring  nostalgia  to  many  a 
Methodist  not  only  because  it's 
about  a  church-school  picnic,  but 
also  because  its  background  is 
historic  McKendree  Chapel,  one  of 
Methodism's  10  shrines.  McKen- 
dree, standing  near  Cape  Girar- 
deau, Mo.,  was  built  in  the  early 
1800s.  It's  said  to  be  the  oldest 
Protestant  building  (as  well  as  the 
oldest  Methodist  church)  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  Each  year,  students 
from  McKendree  College,  Lebanon, 
III.,  "cut"  classes  to  tote  cleanup 
tools  to  the  tiny  structure  and 
improve  the  grounds.  [See  Meth- 
odism  Spans  the  Mississippi, 
November,  1959,  page  2.] 

Author  Mosley,  as  her  story 
relates,  spent  a  decisive  day  there 
as  a  young  girl — and  she  tells 
about  it  in  the  lilting  manner 
which  has  won  her  many  followers. 
One  of  these,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Longino, 
of  McLean,  Tex.,  receives  $25  for 
first  suggesting  this  story  to  us. 
Have  you  one  to  suggest?  Let's 
hear!— EDS. 
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The  picnic  the  author  describes — circa  1930 — was  to  McKendree  Chapel,  the  shrine  which   is  the  oldest   Methodist  chinch 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Named  after  Bishop    William   McKendree,  it's  five   miles   northwest  of   Cape   Girardeau.   Mo. 


"Who?"  I  asked.  She  said,  "God." 

"How  soon?" 

"Any  time.  Say  next  Sunday." 

But  I  didn't  have  any  answers  by 
the  next  Sunday,  or  the  next,  or  the 
next,  and  neither  did  Lou.  There 
was  nothing  any  more  personal  in 
our  relationship  with  God  than  there 
had  been  before. 

I  felt  that  I  was  working  against 
iime.  Any  day  now  Lou  was  likely 
to  come  up  with  something  and  leave 
me  out  in  the  cold.  But  nothing  new 
happened  and  1  thought  that  Lou 
had  forgotten  all  about  it.  Perhaps 
she  had  changed  her  mind  and 
thought  we  were  exhausting  the  pos- 
sibilities after  all. 

With  the  coming  of  spring  our 
Sunday-school  superintendent  de- 
cided that  for  our  annual  picnic  we 
would  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mc- 
Kendree Chapel,  an  old  log-cabin 
building,  the  oldest  church  of  our 
denomination  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

This  would  mean  a  tremendously 
long    journey    of    approximately    75 


miles,  a  feat  never  accomplished  in 
lumbering  farm  wagons  or  even  in 
the  more  sprightly  buggies.  There 
were  not  enough  automobiles  in  the 
community  to  accommodate  the 
crowd,  so  two  big  cattle  trucks  were 
commissioned  and,  in  pink  and 
white  organdy  dresses,  with  tried 
chicken,  baked  beans,  and  cocoanut 
cake  stacked  away  in  one  coiner, 
we  set  out  early  in  the  morning. 

It  was  a  wonderfully  warm,  sweet- 
smelling  day.  Though  the  roads  were 
rutted  and  bumpy,  around  each  bend 
was  a  fresh  new  picture  of  spring 
green  meadows  pinned  down  with 
dandelion  brooches,  grazing  sheep  on 
a  stumpy  hillside,  or  freshly  plowed 
fields  mellowing  in  the  sun. 

The  old  log  church  sat  hack  from 
the  road  in  a  grove  of  giant  oiks, 
while  lesser  trees  of  dogwood  and 
redbud  adorned  the  outer  fringes  ot 
the  woodland.  Buttercups  and  bluets 
pushed  up  through  the  thick  grass 
and  nearby  a  bubbling  spring  re- 
flected the  delicate  tracery  of  uncurl- 
ing ferns.  It  was  a  fitting  plai 


pioneers  to  choose  to  kneel  in  wor- 
ship. OlT  in  the  surrounding  woods 
we  heard  the  thrush  and  the  blue 
jays,  alarmed  at  our  coming.  As  we 
filed  reverently  through  the  narrow 
doorway  to  inspect  the  inside,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  pretend  that  we  were 
coming  to  church  a  hundred  years 
earlier. 

Save  lor  the  huge  stone  fireplace 
at  one  end  and  the  long  narrow  pews, 
the  old  building  was  not  a  whole  lot 
unlike  our  smokehouse  ai  home, 
with  us  great  yellow  poplar  logs  and 
handmade  cypress-slab  roof.  An  old 
tuneless  organ  stood  olT  to  one  side 
a\u\  Lou  And  I  stroked  it  with  loving 
care.  We  tried  out  all  the  seats  and 
wondered  how  it  would  be  to  have  a 
fire  in  the  fireplace  at  church  during 
services. 

"Well,  when  was  it  built?"  feptha 
Alexander  demanded. 

Brother  Johnson  set  us  straight. 
"They  had  camp  meetings  lure  first 
for  nearly  15  years,"  he  said.  "Then. 
in  1K1(),  this  chapel  was  built." 

"1  lunimni,    that    was    hack    about 
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Jefferson's   time,"   Ray   Stacey   said. 

"Jefferson?"  Lou  demanded. 
"Win,  he  was  only  our  third  presi- 
dent." 

We  looked  at  the  old  building 
with  even  greater  awe  and  respect, 
Ami  tread  gently  upon  its  wide  board 
Boors. 

Because  of  the  lateness  of  our  ar- 
rival, we  had  only  a  brief  devotional 
service  outside  before  the  picnic 
lunch,  but  afterwards  everyone 
crammed  and  wedged  into  the  old 
building  until  it  seemed  some  would 
stick  out  between  the  cracks  like 
corn  in  a  crib.  I  was  on  the  back  row 
of  the  choir  and  could  see  only  the 
wall  behind  me  and  out  the  little 
square-paned  window,  for  Nettie 
McClanahan,  Gus  Larkey,  and  Jeem 
Hollister  loomed  big  and  broad- 
shouldered  in  front  of  me. 

We  chose  hymns  we  thought  may 
have  made  the  rafters  ring  a  century 
earlier  and  Brother  Johnson  took  his 
text  from  Isaiah:  "In  returning  and 
rest  shall  ye  be  saved;  in  quietness 
and  in  confidence  shall  be  your 
strength." 

1  studied  the  flowers  in  Nettie's 
dress  and  the  way  the  hair  grew  in 
little  whirlwinds  on  the  back  of 
Jeem's  neck.  Tiring  of  that,  I  looked 
at  the  wall  behind  me.  There  were 
initials  carved  deeply  into  the  old 
logs— M.  R.  and  H.  W.,  A.  S.  and 
J.  T.  I  thought  up  names  to  go  with 
them.  There  on  one  log  was  carved 
D.  Boone.  Did  it  stand  for  Daniel 
Boone?  Was  it  possible  he  had 
carved  it  himself?  If  so,  what  a  relic 
that  log  was  and  would  become  as 
time  went  on.  I  traced  my  own  ini- 
tials with  my  finger,  wondering  if, 
had  they  been  real,  someone  might 
make  up  names  to  fit  them  a  hun- 
dred years  from  now. 


B 


ROTHER  Johnson  said  some- 
thing and  pounded  his  fist  on  the 
altar.  A  half  dozen  loud  Aniens 
followed.  I  looked  anxiously  at  Lou, 
sitting  down  the  row  from  me.  She 
didn't  look  like  she  had  said  any- 
thing so  1  turned  back  to  the  wall. 

Now,  whose  name.  I  wondered, 
would  have  meant  more  to  people  if 
carved  here  in  the  log  than  Daniel 
Boone's  did?  Jefferson? 

I  h  could  have  .  .  .  \lc  could  have 
sat  right  here  where  1  was  sitting 
and     carved      his      name.     Teacher 


wouldn't  have  liked  it,  though. 
Teacher!  This  wasn't  a  schoolhouse. 
This  was  a  church  house.  God's 
house.  How  would  it  have  been  had 
God  carved  his  name  there?  That 
would  have  made  people  gather 
round.  I  visualized  how  it  would 
look.  Right  over  Boone's  name.  Silly 
me.  God  couldn't  write,  could  he? 
Well,  silly  me  again — God  could  do 
anything.  If  he  wanted  to  sign  his 
name  somewhere,  he  who  had  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  he  could 
most  certainly  do  it! 

Now,  just  suppose,  I  reasoned  to 
myself,  that  God  wanted  to  write  his 
name  around  here  to  let  people  know 
he'd  been  here.  How  would  he  do  it? 
I  looked  out  the  window  and  my 
gaze  fell  on  a  patch  of  bluets  in  the 
grass. 

Funny,  that  isolated  little  patch 
of  bluets  like  that.  Almost  like  some- 
one had  planted  them.  Well,  some- 
one had,  of  course.  Mr.  Kotiski  had 
just  made  an  X  for  his  name.  Why 
wouldn't  God  make  a  patch  of  bluets 
for  his?  Or  a — a — I  looked  around 
for  other  things,  excited  with  the 
enormity  of  my  discovery.  My  eyes 
lifted  to  a  bluebird  sitting  on  a 
bough. 

Sure,  there  He'd  signed  his  name 
again.  Just  for  me.  I  closed  my  eyes 
to  shut  out  all  other  things  while  I 
pondered  this  thought.  Several 
Aniens  sounded  and  it  was  as  if  they 
were  underlining  my  discovery.  A 
good  warm  feeling  spread  over  my 
body.  For  a  horrid  moment  I  thought 
I  was  going  to  cry,  right  up  there  in 
the  choir  section.  I  wondered  who 
I  ought  to  tell  first  about  this,  if 
anyone.  What  fun  I  was  going  to 
have  the  rest  of  my  life  looking  for 
places  where  God  had  signed  his 
name.  Maybe  telling  it  would  spoil 
it. 

This  was  a  lovely  thing  between 
me  and  God — why,  it  was  what  Lou 
had  meant,  a  personal  thing.  I  looked 
down  the  row  at  her,  observing  the 
dear,  familiar,  freckled  face  that 
could  be  Pythias,  or  Ananias,  or  a 
Dutch  Twin  with  equal  aplomb.  Her 
stubby-fingered  hands  were  folded 
peacefully  in  her  lap — hands  that  had 
tied  my  shoes,  combed  my  hair  and 
led  me  confidently  across  the  river; 
hands  that  had  patched  sacks  with 
me,  hoed  corn,  milked  cows,  carried 
water.  Of  course,  God  had  signed 
his  name  there  in  her  hands. 


All  the  way  back  home  that  day, 
I  saw  His  signature,  written  in  many 
forms,  like  one  would  write  in  many 
languages  so  that,  if  one  missed  it 
here,  it  would  be  there.  The  meadow 
lark,  balancing  on  a  millet  stalk,  the 
hands  of  the  old  man  loosening  a 
horse's  foot  caught  in  the  wire  fence, 
the  tender  way  Mrs.  McDowell  held 
her  baby  in  the  bumping  truck,  the 
big  pines  marching  up  the  hill,  the 
sunset  that  evening,  and  the  fireflies 
in  the  meadow  at  night. 


A 


FEW  Sundays  later,  after  Lou 
had  already  climbed  over  the  old  rail 
fence  on  our  way  home  from  Sun- 
day school,  I  sat  on  top  and  said: 
1  ve  got  it. 

"Got  what?"  she  demanded,  climb- 
ing back  up. 

"Something  between  me  and 
God." 

"Whatdaya  mean?" 

I  tried  to  look  at  her  witheringly, 
but  this  I  never  could  do  quite  as 
well  as  she. 

"I  know  where  He  signs  his 
name." 

She  looked  at  me  warily,  hardly 
believing,  yet  not  daring  to  disbe- 
lieve. 

"See  these  bluebells,"  I  pointed  to 
a  clump.  "He's  been  there.  He  signed 
his  name  there.  And  that  cloud  up 
there — that's  his  signature,  too."  I 
pointed  out  many  other  things,  anx- 
ious that  Lou  should  share  this  new 
knowledge  with  me.  "Everywhere 
there  is  something  beautiful,  He's 
signed  his  name,"  I  explained. 

"Yeah,"  she  said,  slowly  at  first, 
but  then  again,  "Yeah,"  her  eyes 
widening,  and  again,  "Yeah!" 

I  was  glad  Lou  understood,  for 
now  we  could  hunt  together  for 
places  where  God  had  signed  his 
name.  But  whether  she  had  or  not, 
I  was  no  longer  skeptical  about  the 
worth  of  the  journey  to  Sunday 
school,  for  out  of  these  journeys, 
with  the  early  questionings  and  skep- 
ticism, had  come  a  most  durable, 
lasting,  iron-clad,  brass-toed  relation- 
ship between  God  and  me.  For,  I 
reasoned,  if  we  search  for  Him 
where  he  has  been,  surely  we  will 
find  him  where  he  is. 


from  Wide  Meadows  by  Jean  Bel! 
Mosley.  Published  by  tin  Caxton  Printers,  I. til.. 
Caldwell,  Idaho.  Used  by  special  permission  of 
the  copyright   owners. 
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She  never  sailed — but  incoming  titles  bore  her 


a  unique  cargo 
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The  Ship  That  Was 


a  Church 


By  V.  L.  mCHOLSOJS 


1  HE  GOOD  SHIP  John  Wesley 
was  perhaps  the  strangest  mission 
house  in  Methodist  history.  Popu- 
larly known  as  Bethel  Ship  Mission, 
the  battered  brigantine  was  declared 
unseaworthy  and  never  sailed  beyond 
the  end  of  a  hawser  tied  to  a  pier 
at  the  foot  of  Carlisle  Street  in  New 
York's  North  River.  Yet  her  name 
and  influence  spread  far,  carried  west 
by  immigrant  landlubbers  who  set- 
tled in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Minne- 
sota, and  east — to  the  ports  of 
Northern  Europe — by  hardy  sailors. 

For  nearly  30  years,  Bethel  Ship 
was  the  hub  of  Methodist  work 
among  Scandinavians  coming  to 
America.  And,  like  spokes  from  that 
hub,  the  sturdy  farmers  and  salty 
seamen  converted  on  her  decks  car- 
ried Methodism's  message  wherever 
they  went — whether  it  was  halfway 
across  a  continent  or  back  across  the 
Atlantic.  Today,  almost  all  the  Meth- 
odist churches  in  Scandinavia  and 
many  of  those  in  the  Midwest  can 
trace  their  beginnings  to  this  strange 
ship. 

Between  1840  and  1876,  some 
200,000  Scandinavian  immigrants  ar- 
rived in  New  York,  and  additional 
thousands  of  Scandinavian  sailors 
touched  briefly  at  the  port.  Meth- 
odism was  quick  to  recognize  the 
need  and  opportunity  for  evangelism 
among  these  pious  and  industrious 
folk.  Set  adrift  from  the  strong  state 


()/<il  Hedstrom 


churches  in  their 
homelands,  many  ol 
them  were  without 
any  religious  tics. 

Methodist  preach- 
ers holding  im- 
promptu services 
aboard  ships  in  the 
busy  harbor  were  received  so  enthusi- 
astically that  in  1845  New  York's  As- 
bury  Society  purchased  the  con- 
demned brig  Henry  Leeds  for  the 
unique  purpose  of  launching  a  mis- 
sion. Rechristening  the  ship  with  the 
name  of  Methodism's  founder,  they 
berthed  her  in  the  center  of  Scandi- 
navian shipping  traffic  and  appointed 
Olof   Gustaf   Hedstrom    pastor. 

Hedstrom  was  an  inspired  choice. 
A  former  Swedish  sailor,  he  had 
been  converted  in  New  York  in  1  S2(> 
and  soon  entered  the  ministry. 
Husky,  tireless,  and  an  eloquent 
speaker,  he  met  every  incoming 
Scandinavian  ship,  passing  out  litera- 
ture and  inviting  the  crews  and  pas- 
sengers to  his  services. 

Hedstrom  preached  the  first  ser- 
mon on  Bethel  Ship  on  May  25, 
1S45.  Fifty  Swedes  attended.  Within 
a  few  months,  Old  Bethel  had  a 
membership  of  45  and  a  church- 
school  enrollment  of  7S.  Before  the 
year  ended,  15,000  persons  had  at- 
tended the  shipboard  services,  and 
Hedstrom  was  preaching  three  ser- 
mons each  Sunday — in  Swedish,  Ger- 


man, and  English.  By  1^50,  he  was 
giving  away  15,01)0  bibles  and  Testa 
ments  annually. 

News  spread  swiftly  ol  the  ship 
that  never  went  anywhere  but 
reached  so  many  people.  Immigrants 
began  coming  to  Hedstrom  tor  ad- 
vice on  how  to  line!  jobs,  or  where 
to  settle  in  the  West.  Many  destitute 
families  spent  their  lirsl  nights  in 
America  aboard  Bethel  Ship.  When 
they  left,  many  were  devout  converts 
and  spokesmen   for  Methodism. 

The  enthusiasm  ol  these  sailors 
and  immigrants  was  contagious.  Ole 
Peter  Petersen,  converted  in  1846, 
wrote  to  his  fiancee,  family,  and 
friends  in  Norway  ol  his  deep  spirit- 
ual experiences  aboard  Bethel  Ship. 
The  letters  were  passed  around  until 
worn  out.  And  in  1849  he  was  asked 
to  come  home  and  tell  more  about 
his  exciting  new  faith.  I  he  crowds 
which  came  to  hear  him  preach  soon 
overflowed  the  largest  halls  available. 

English  Methodists  had  established 
a  foothold  in  Sweden  as  early  as 
ls2f>,  but  strong  state-church  opposi 
tion  inhibited  growth,  John  Peter 
Larsson,  a  Bethel  Ship  convert,  re- 
turned home  in  1850  to  break  down 
thes<  barriers.  His  fiery  enthusiasm 
ignited  a  revival  which  reached  into 
every  corner  ol  the  land.  Alter  1^7'>. 
when  the  slate  liberalized  its  laws 
concerning  the  practice  ol  religion,  a 
new     wave     ol      evangelism     swept 
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through  the  country  like  a  rising  tide. 

Methodism's  message  quickly 
spilled  into  Denmark  from  Norway 
and  was  amplified  by  the  spirited 
preaching  of  Boie  Smith,  still  another 
Bethel  convert.  In  1866,  St.  Pauls 
Methodist  Church,  seating  1,000,  was 
dedicated  in  Copenhagen. 

Both  the  Sweden  and  Norway  an- 
nual conferences  were  established  in 
1 876,  and  nine  years  later  Finland 
was  made  a  part  of  the  Sweden  con- 
ference. In  1892,  the  Finland  and  St. 
Petersburg  Mission  was  organized 
and  included  all  Methodist  activities 
in  Finland  and  Russia.  Denmark's 
Mission  Conference  was  formed  in 
1900,  its  annual  conference  in  1911. 

Most  remarkable,  this  rapid 
growth  of  Methodism  in  Scandi- 
navia was  accomplished  not  by 
foreign  missionary  effort,  but  almost 
solely  as  a  result  of  the  work  done 
on  the  decks  of  Bethel  Ship  in  New 
York.  And  ii  was  accomplished  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hostility,  at  a  time 
when  becoming  a  Methodist  could 
mean  loss  of  job,  disqualification  for 
certain  offices,  or  persecution. 

Meanwhile,  other  Scandinavians 
converted  on  Bethel  Ship  had  been 
carrying  their  faith  westward  to  new 
homes  in  America  with  equal  fer- 
vor. In  1S46,  Jonas  J.  Hedstrom, 
Clot's  brother,  organized  the  first 
Swedish  Methodist  society  in  the 
West  at  Victoria,  111.  Four  years 
later,  Norwegian  Methodist  missions 
were  established  at  West  Cambridge, 
Wis.,  and  m  Jefferson  County,  Iowa. 

In  a  single  year,  Olof  Hedstrom 


and  his  staff  directed  more  than 
3,000  Scandinavians  westward.  By 
1857,  the  tide  of  immigration  across 
the  decks  of  the  John  Wesley  was 
so  heavy  that  she  was  sold  and  a 
larger  ship  purchased.  This  craft  was 
moved  to  the  foot  of  Harrison  Street 
in  Brooklyn  in  1876  and  finally  was 
docked    in    Jersey    City. 

As  some  of  his  earlier  converts 
settled  nearby  and  the  rush  of  immi- 
grants began  to  slacken,  Hedstrom 
reluctantly  agreed  to  transfer  his 
operations  ashore.  So  began  the  cor- 
porate successor  to  Bethel  Ship, 
Brooklyn's  Swedish  Immanuel 
Church,  dedicated  in  May,  1872,  and 
the  Lexington  Avenue  Swedish 
Methodist  Church  in  New  York 
City,    founded   two   years    later. 

While  Bethel  Ship  was  the  fount 
of  Scandinavian  Methodism  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  a  parallel 
evangelistic  endeavor  was  conducted 
in  Boston  by  Father  Edward  T. 
Taylor,  also  a  Methodist.  One  of  the 
most  persuasive  preachers  of  his 
time,  the  Virginia-born  former 
sailor  was  pastor  of  the  Mariners' 
Church — sometimes  called  the  Sea- 
men's Bethel — for  43  years.  Thou- 
sands of  immigrants  and  sailors  came 
to  his  little  church  in  North  Square. 

Among  Father  Taylor's  enthu- 
siasts were  such  celebrated  persons 
as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Daniel 
Webster,  and  Jenny  Lind,  the  famed 
Swedish  Nightingale.  One  Sunday 
in  1850,  Miss  Lind  slipped  unnoticed 
into  the  congregation  just  as  Father 
Taylor  was  warming  up  to  a  sermon 


on  the  beauties  of  music  in  which 
he  praised  her  voice  lavishly. 

A  rather  disreputable  looking  char- 
acter suddenly  rose  up  on  the  steps 
of  the  pulpit.  "Tell  me,"  he  inter- 
rupted, "whether  you  think  that 
anyone  who  dies  during  one  of  Miss 
Lind's  concerts  will  go  to  heaven." 

Father  Taylor,  an  awesome  figure- 
when  in  full  voice,  scarcely  broke 
his  eloquent  stride.  "A  Christian," 
he  thundered,  "will  go  to  heaven 
wherever  he  dies,  and  a  fool  will  be 
a  fool  wherever  he  is — even  on  the 
steps  of  the  pulpit." 

Father  Taylor's  old  pulpit  still 
is  in  use  across  the  street  at  11 
North  Square  in  the  interdenomi- 
national Mariners'  House,  and  the 
famed  preacher's  body  is  buried  be- 
neath a  plain  marker  in  the  seamen's 
lot  of  Boston's  Mount  Hope  Ceme- 
tery. The  old  church  now  is  Roman 
Catholic,  used  by  descendants  of 
Italian  immigrants  who  settled  the 
area  as  the  Scandinavians  moved  on. 

Delegates  to  the  World  Methodist 
Conference  in  Oslo,  Norway,  this 
August  will  find  the  spirit  of  Bethel 
Ship  and  Father  Taylor  still  alive 
in  Scandinavia.  For  what  started 
more  than  a  century  ago  on  the 
cramped  decks  of  a  small  ship 
moored  to  a  New  York  dock  has 
grown  to  embrace  more  than  26,000 
Methodists  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Finland. 

Olof  Gustaf  Hedstrom,  who  wrote 
shortly  after  undertaking  his  unique 
pastorate  that  "the  results  of  these 
labors  have  extended  to  some  of  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  earth,"  would 
find  his  voice  still  echoing  in  remote 
corners  of  the  world. 

From  the  world's  northernmost 
Methodist  church  at  Hammerfest. 
Norway,  down  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  Scandinavian  Methodists  to- 
day are  a  growing,  self-supporting 
body.  Since  1924  they  have  trained 
their  own  ministers  at  the  Union 
Scandinavian  School  of  Theology  in 
Gothenburg,  Sweden,  and  when 
Norwegian  and  Danish  churches 
were  ravaged  by  bombs  in  World 
War  II,  they  came  back  stronger 
than  ever.  Instead  of  worrying  about 
their  own  problems,  they  were 
among  the  first  to  engage  in  relief 
work  on  the  Continent  and  to  adopt 
war  orphans   in   large    numbers. 

Old  Bethel  Ship,  even  though  it 
never  left  the  pier,  still  is  coming  in. 
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"The  Methodists  are  one  people  in  all  the  world,"  said  John  Wesley,  but 
even  he  would  be  dazzled  by  the  phenomenal,  globe-circling  growth  of  flic 
denomination  he  founded  little  more  than  200  years  ago.  The  I960  Meth- 
odist Fact  Book  lists  40  Methodist  bodies  in  76  countries  with  nearly  20 
million  members  serving  a  community  of  nearly  40  million  people.  Yet  it 
wasn't  until  J  88 J  that  Methodists  of  the  world  gathered  for  their  first  con- 
ference— and  that  primarily  for  fellowship,  not  for  talk  of  union. 

At  the  10th  World  Methodist  Conference  in  Oslo  this  month  (August 
J  7-25),  the  wisdom  of  continuing  with  only  this  loose  affiliation  will  be 
questioned  more  than  ever.  Yet  still  there  is  no  general  agreement  concern- 
ing the  degree  of  world  Methodist  unity  most  effective  or  desirable. 

How  can  Methodism  best  align  its  forces  to  face  emerging  nationalism, 
the  drive  of  atheistic  communism,  the  resurgence  of  Buddhism  and  Hindu- 
ism? Should  there  be  broader  programs  of  co-operation  and  exchange?  Can 
Methodism's  two  main  streams  in  Britain  and  America  effect  some  form 
of  organic  union?  At  Oslo  the  many  pros  and  cons  will  be  discussed. 


MIDMONTII 
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Methodists  of  the  World  -  - 

UNITE! 


'We  Should  Pool  Resources  and  Man  Power' 


By  CHARLES  C.  PARLIN,  Englewood,  N.J. 
Vice-President,   World   Methodist  Council 
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HAT  the  hand  of  God  raised  up  and  directed  the 
work  of  John  Wesley,  founder  of  Methodism,  is 
now  widely  accepted.  Today  the  People  Called  Meth- 
odists have  a  valid  and  important  contribution  to  make 
in  a  troubled  world.  To  do  this  effectively,  Methodists 
of  the  world  must   unite. 

While  organic  union  is  not  immediately  feasible,  or 
even  desirable,  the  World  Methodist  Conference  meeting 
in  Oslo  this  August  will  consider  ways  and  means  of 
pooling  resources  and  man  power. 

World  mission  work  remains  largely  that  of  a  "send- 
ing church,"  carrying  with  it  the  badge  and  Hag  of  its 
nation.  Like  it  or  not,  there  are  many  parts  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  South  America  where  the  American  and 
British  flags  are  not  welcome.  Colonialists  and  imperial- 
ists are  the  nasty  tags  attached  to  us;  they  cause  reac- 
tions comparable  to  our  reactions  to  communist.  But  if 
work  in  these  countries  were  done  in  the  name  of 
World  Methodism— which  is  not  tied  to  any  nation,  race, 
or  economic  system — the  mission  of  the  Christian  mes- 
sage would  be  separated  from  the  political  aims  of  a 
"sending  nation." 


Ol  course,  any  change  in  the  mission-board  structure 
of  member  denominations  will  be  resisted.  Change  oi 
the  status  quo  is  always  resisted.  We  must  remember 
that  originally  our  districts  and  annual  conferences  were 
laid  out  to  accommodate  Methodist  preachers  traveling 
on  horseback.  Today,  some  boundaries  have  little  justifi- 
cation. But  any  attempt  to  disturb  even  the  local  status 
quo,  to  shift  churches  from  one  annual  conference  to 
another,  can  bring  out  oratory  seldom  duplicated  since 
the   stormy   days  of  the   War  of   Independence. 

But  Methodists  of  the  world  arc  under  compulsion 
to  evangelize  and  to  carry  the  Christian  message  to  all. 
[f  this  can  be  done  by  World  Methodism,  then  we  must 
work  in  that  better  way. 


'Are  We  Not  One  People?' 


By  .1.  B.  II  EBB,  Johannesburg,  South    Ifrica 

Chairman,    Southern    Transvaal    District 
The   Methodist   Church   of    South    Africa 


J_F  WE  agree  that  Methodists  arc  one  people  through- 
out the  world,  we  should  be  prepared  to  take  the 
more  obvious  steps  to  realize  the  implications  of  this 
slogan.  A  number  of  practical  advantages  ol  union 
come  to  mind,  not  the  least   ol   which   would  be  avoid 
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ance  of  an  overlapping  of  efforts  in   missionary  areas. 

It  lias  always  been  embarrassing  to  me  to  find  Meth- 
odism represented  in  the  same  area  by  different  church 
organizations  claiming  the  same  confessional  origin. 
The  work  of  these  branches  of  the  church  is  almost  en- 
tirely separate.  This  situation  exists  today  in  many 
parts  of  Africa.  At  the  same  time,  Other  areas  are  en- 
tirely devoid  of  Methodist  witness.  Certainly,  union 
would  enable  us  to  plan  for  advances  into  areas  not  yet 
reached   by    Methodist    missionary    endeavor. 

Others.  1  am  sure,  will  mention  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping and  expanding  the  present  system  of  pastoral 
exchanges  to  cover  wider  areas  and  longer  periods. 
These  exchanges  now  are  limited  for  the  most  part  to 
the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain.  A  plan  could  he  worked 
out  so  that  pastors  could  he  transferred  from  one 
conference  to  another  without  the  necessity  of  prior 
resignation  and  reinstatement.  Since  there  are  deep 
and  widespread  differences  in  basic  confessional  doc- 
trines and  discipline,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  transfers 
to  take  place  between  one  Methodist  body  and  another. 

Under  a  federation,  as  distinct  from  organic  union,  I 
see  little  danger  of  theological  or  organizational  mono- 
lithism.  Rather,  I  believe  there  would  be  much  greater 
possibility  of  closing  gaps  that  render  churches  bearing 
the  same  confessional  title  almost  total  strangers. 


'We  Need  More  Than  Fellowship' 

By  ALAN  WALKER,  Sydney.  Australia 

Superintendent,  Sydney's  Central  Methodist  Mission 
The  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia 
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NYTHING  which  will  strengthen  the  unity  of 
Christians  across  national  boundaries  is  important. 
Any  movement  which  will  make  more  articulate  the 
confessional  witness  of  a  church  to  the  ecumenical  church 
is  valuable. 

The  World  Methodist  Council,  symbolizing  and  ex- 
pressing the  unity  of  Methodists,  is  achieving  to  some 
degree  these  purposes.  It  is  making  Methodism  more 
conscious  of  its  heritage  and  is  declaring  the  doctrines 
and  insights  for  which  Methodism  stands. 

World  Methodism  will  only  make  its  maximum  con 
tribution  to  the  whole  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  as  it  is 
determined  to  see  that  its  confessional  life  flows  into 
,\m]  not  away  from  the  ecumenical  movement.  It  will 
become  but  a  backwater  if  it  tries  to  deny  the  direction 
ol  the  main  stream  of  God's  purpose  today  which  is 
seen  so  clearly  in  the  whole  reunion  movement. 

The  present  World  Methodist  Council  must  go  much 
further  il  it  is  to  fulfill  its  purpose.  As  one  who  was 
present  at  the  last  World  Methodist  Conference  (1956) 
at  Lake  Junaluska,  N.C.,  I  can  only  express  deep  dis- 
appointment at  its  nature  and  result.  Not  enough  care 
was  taken  to  relate  that  conference  to  the  World  Council 
ol  Churches.  Sometimes  it  appeared  to  be  a  rival — 
rather  than  an  ally — of  the  large  ecumenical  movement. 

World  Methodism  will  not  make  a  worthy  contribu- 
tion to  the  world  Church  merely  by  holding  periodic 
conferences  where  the  main  feature  is  human  together- 


ness and  endless  speaking.  Nor  will  much  be  achieved 
between  world  conferences  by  merely  looking  back  into 
Methodist  history  and  developing  Methodist  shrines  of 
veneration. 

The  time  has  come  for  World  Methodism  to  build 
on  its  foundations.  In  study,  in  a  more  fully  developed 
exchange  program,  in  defining  more  clearly  its  relation 
to  the  ecumenical  movement,  it  must  grow.  Above  all, 
it  must  not  otdy  talk,  it  must  plan  and  act  in  evangelism. 
A  great  vision  and  plan  for  World  Methodist  evangelism 
would  make  the  World  Methodist  movement  come 
alive.  This  in  turn  would  fulfill  a  vital  purpose  in  the 
Church  and  the  world  today. 

'Methodism  Could  Be  a  Glorious  Movement' 

By  MRS.  ANITA  ARAYA.  Santiago,  Chile 

Vice-President,  World  Federation  of  Methodist  Women 
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'NE  OF  the  great  needs  of  our  time  is  for  better 
communication,  not  only  at  the  leader  level  of 
the  church,  but  also  on  the  congregational  level.  It  is 
through  communication  that  individuals  and  groups 
achieve   a   direct,   living,   inescapable   relationship. 

A  closer  federation  of  Methodist  bodies  around  the 
world  would  provide  real  communication  and  the  means 
of  creating  a  vigorous  church  in  a  continuous  process 
of  renovation.  Renovation — in  intellectual,  social,  and 
moral  aspects — would  put  the  Methodist  church  in  a 
better  position  to  understand  changes  taking  place  in 
the  world  today.  A  united  Methodist  church  would  be 
in  a  better  position  to  interpret  the  Christian  message 
in  a  world  of  confusion  and  radical  change.  Likewise, 
we  could  better  analyze,  understand,  and  comprehend 
the  problems  which  affect  man,  both  as  an  individual 
and  as  a  vital  part  of  today's  society. 

There  could  be  disadvantages,  of  course.  Larger  repre- 
sentation from  majority  groups  might  tend  to  strangle 
minority  groups  in  a  federation.  But  today's  experience 
should  assure  us  that  minority  groups  can  no  longer 
be  suppressed,  repressed,  or  deliberately  disregarded! 

Through  federation  and  intensification  of  the  process 
of  communication,  the  Methodist  church  could  become 
a  glorious  movement  instead  of  just  a  body.  This  could 
result  in  better  communication  between  God  and  man, 
an  enrichment  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  church  that 
would  give  Methodists  a  better  comprehension  of  God's 
will  for  the  church  and  for  the  world. 


Menace— or  Boon — to  the  World  Church?' 

By   RUPERT    E.    DAVIS.    Bristol.    England 

Member,  Executive  Committee,  World  Methodist  Council 

x  IRST,  let's  consider  some  of  the  hazards.  A  closet 
federation  of  Methodist  churches  throughout  the 
world  could  be  a  terrible  menace  to  the  world  Church 
and  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  It  might  lead  to  denomina- 
tional imperialism;  to  sinful  eomplacencv  with  the  size 
and  achievements  of  Methodism;  to  opposition  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  He  guides  us  into  unions  formed  of  many 
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METHODISM: 


Two  main  stems,  not  one-— each  world-wide. 
Although  American  and  British  Methodism  grew 
from  the  movement  started  by  John  Wesley, 
they  remain  separate  and  different. 
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THE   WORLD   METHODIST   POPULATION 

Membership  Community 
Europe 

British  Isles 847,800  2,618,000 

Continental  Europe.  .  .  139,100  282,100 
Americas 

United  States  of 

America 1  3,243,940  26,908, 1  50 

Canada 870,000  2,867,000 

Mexico 19,975  39,560 

Central  and 

South  America 202,090  429,180 

West  Indies 11  1,705  356,050 

Africa 1,000,740  1,948,850 

Asia 1 ,596, 1  60  2,85 1 ,820 

Australasia 425,000  1,274,500 

Grand  Total      18,456,510  39,575,210 
—  The  Methodist  Fact  Book,  1960 


denominations  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  could 
lead  to  obstruction  of  mission  efforts  in  Asia  and  Africa 
(by  undue  insistence  on  Methodism  rather  than  Chris- 
tianity), and  consequently  the  alienation  of  people  not 
interested  in  our  denominational  loyalties.  Closer  federa- 
tion could  result  in  one  vast  ecclesiastical  organization 
which  girdled  the  earth  but  tended  to  cut  Methodists 
off   from   fellowship   with  other   Christians. 

In  other  words,  ecumenical  Methodism  might  become 
the  enemy  ol   ecumenical  Christianity. 

But  closer  federation  ought  to  help  Methodists  every- 
where to  learn  more  of  their  common  tradition,  and 
assist  us  in  the  tasks  of  evangelism,  education,  and  social 
service.  It  should  help  us  to  heal  our  own  weaknesses  by 
receiving  each  other's  strength;  to  work  out  together 
what  Methodism  has  received  from  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  trust  for  the  whole  Church.  All  this  should  help  bring 
our  church  into  the  common  life  and  thought  of  the 
whole  Church  of  God,  building  a  deeper  and  richer 
unity  than  we  have  yet  achieved.  In  this  manner,  ecu- 
menical Methodism  could  be  a  powerful  friend  to 
ecumenical  Christianity. 

If  this  is  to  be,  the  Oslo  Conference  must  improve 
and  develop  the  World  Methodist  Council,  with  the 
double  purpose  of  deepening  and  unifying  Methodist 
witness  and  of  making  it  available  to  the  whole  Church 
of  Christ. 

Any  steps  toward  closer  union  of  the  branches  of 
Methodism  should  be  consistent  with,  and  a  help  toward, 
the  broader  goal  of  unity  now  being  sought  through  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 


'Unity  Needed  in  the  Mission  Field' 

By  WILLIS  J.  KING,  Neiv  Orleans,  La. 

Retired  Bishop,  Central  Jurisdiction.  The  Methodist  Church 
Member,  Executive  Committee,  World  Methodist  Council 
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DEFINITE  proposal  to  be  put  before  the  Oslo 
Conference  would  authorize  member  churches  to 
assume  responsibility  for  leadership  in  two  areas:  world 
missions,  and  faith  and  order.  This  proposal  is  being 
supported,  for  favorable  consideration,  by  a  group  of 
British  Methodists. 

Enlarged  authority  would  have  the  advantage  of 
making  possible  the  co-ordination  of  Methodist  work 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  A  case  in  point  is  the  com- 
plete lack  ol  co-operation  of  British  and  American  mis- 
sionary efforts  in  West  Africa.  And  there  is  little 
co-operation  in  other  parts  of  Africa. 

Enlarged  authority  in  the  area  of  faith  and  order 
would  eliminate  some  of  the  frustration  arising  from 
dealing  with  such  questions  as  intercommunion  by  na- 
tional committee  groups  rather  than  by  commissions 
across  national  lines.  This  approach  is  especially  needed 
where  conversations  between  Anglicans  and  Methodists 
take   place. 

Among  the  disadvantages  would  be  the  difficulty  of 
adjusting  the  present  machinery  of  member  churches 
to  the  taking  over  of  responsibility  for  world-mission 
programs,   and   the  problem  of  guaranteeing   financial 


support  to  the  world  organization.  Also,  there  would  be 
difficulty  in  keeping  alive  the  enthusiasm  for  missions 
at  the  grass-roots  level. 


'Does  Divided  Berlin  Point  the  Way?' 

By  ERNST  SCHOLZ,  Berlin,  West  Germany 

District  Superintendent,   Northeastern   Conference 
The  Methodist  Church  of  Germany 
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"ERMANY  is  a  divided  country  and  Berlin  a  split 
city.  We  who  live  here  know  the  dangers  of  separation 
and  the  pain  of  deepening  isolation.  Yet,  there  is  a 
certain  kind  of  union  in  Berlin.  As  a  result  of  World 
War  II  and  the  occupation  of  our  city,  the  Protestant 
churches  were  drawn  closer  together.  We  organized  an 
ecumenical  council  and  a  free-church  council  under 
Methodist  leadership. 

Within  the  latter  group  there  is  a  very  active  work- 
shop which  meets  monthly  for  lectures  and  discussions. 
Working  in  harmony  in  a  common  cause  are  Old 
Catholics  and  Baptists,  Lutherans  and  the  Independent 
Free  Church,  Mennonites  and  Moravians,  United 
Brethren,  and  Methodists.  There  is  increased  Christian 
activity  in  the  press  and  on  radio. 

Last  April,  Methodists  from  the  East  and  West  met 
in  Berlin  for  a  joint  annual  conference  and  encourag- 
ing results  were  reported  by  a  delegate,  H.  Manns.  "We 
came  together,"  he  wrote,  "not  in  order  to  protest — 
like  many  others  who  are  meeting  here — against  the 
East,  or  against  the  West,  or  against  both  of  them. 
We  did  not  gather  to  promote  another  party,  or  another 
fighting  group,  or  movement.  We  met  to  demonstrate 
within  the  walls  of  this  split  city  a  third  power — the 
redeeming  power  of  understanding,  of  talking  to  each 
other  under  all  circumstances  and  despite  many  differ- 
ences. 

"The  Methodists  of  Berlin  are  living  and  acting  out 
of  the  power  of  the  love  inspired  by  Christ.  Only  in 
this  way  and  in  this  spirit  could  many  of  the  difficulties 
born  of  our  situation  be  overcome.  Only  in  this  spirit 
could  various  representatives  out  of  the  ecumenical  realm 
meet  like  members  of  one  big  family.  And  only  in  this 
spirit  and  attitude  could  the  conference's  message  be 
born.  This  message,  calling  for  peace  and  love  among 
all  people  and  all  governments,  was  read  from  all  pulpits 
on  the  closing  Sunday." 

Such  developments  convince  me  that  closer  union  of 
Methodist  bodies  would  be  a  great  advantage  for  us. 
We  should  constantly  live  together  in  a  union  of  the 
World  Methodist  Church  instead  of  meeting  only  every 
five  years.  Ours  would  be  a  more  effective  striking  power 
as  we  preach  Jesus  Christ  over  all  the  world.  Then, 
indeed,  would  the  world  be  our  parish. 

There  may  be  some  pitfalls,  of  course,  as  Methodism 
crosses  national  borders.  Different  ideas,  customs,  pe- 
culiarities, heredities,  and  consanguinities  will  present 
problems.  But  we  must  try  to  overcome  these.  As  for 
differing  theological  attitudes  and  convictions,  we  must 
reach  understanding  among  ourselves.  For  we  have  but 
one  common  Lord — Jesus  Christ. 
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When  the  World  Methodist  Conference  convenes  in  Oslo  this  month,  many  delegates 

arriving  from  all  over  the  world  will  have  their  first  loot{  at  the  city  from  a  ship  after 
having  sailed  up  Oslo  Fjord  to  Norway's  capital  city.  This  view  from  the  harbor 

shows  one  of  Oslo's  landmarks:  its  distinctive  and  beautiful  twin-towered  city  hall. 


In  springtime, 

Norway's  flowers  are 

abloom  and  her  many 

blue  fjords  reflect 

majestic  mountains  that 

tower  on  all  sides. 
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With  destiny 


It  IS  SUNDAY  morning,  Au- 
gust 20,  1876,  in  the  gold-mining 
camp  of  Deadwood  Gulch  in  the 
Black  Hills  of  Dakota  Territory. 
The  tall  Yankee  preacher  has 
scribbled  a  note  and  tacked  it  on 
his  cabin  door:  "Gone  to  Crook 
City,  and  if  God  is  willing,  be 
back  at  3  p. ml' 

He  is  the  Rev.  Henry  Weston 
Smith,  late  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  New  England.  He  is  a  Meth- 
odist preacher,  but  no  conference 
sent  him.  He's  here  on  his  own, 
following  the  Wesleyan  circuit- 
rider  tradition:  Where  people  are , 
there  goes  Methodism  to  serve  and 
to  save. 

On  Sunday  mornings,  his  voice 
rises  in  the  streets  of  Deadwood, 
a  town  of  quick  fortunes,  gay 
life,  and  gun  law.  This  afternoon, 
he  plans  to  preach  at  Crook  City, 
a  few  miles  down  Whitewood 
Gulch. 

A  solicitous  friend  offers  him 
a  pistol  and  gun  belt.  "No"  he 
says,  holding  up  his  Bible,  "this 
is  my  protection.  ...  It  has  never 
failed  me!' 

A  Bible,  he  is  warned,  "is  very 
good  in  its  place,  but  it  don't 
shoot  quick  enough  in  an  argu- 
ment with  Indians" 

The  Sioux,  heady  over  their 
recent  defeat  of  Custer  at  the 
Little  Big  Horn  in  Montana,  are 
now  prowling  the  foothills.  The 
situation  is  trigger-tense  in  the 
Black  Hills  mining  camps. 

But  over  in  Crook  City,  people 
are  waiting  for  Preacher  Smith 
to  bring  them  the  word  of  life. 
So,  led  by  duty  as  he  sees  it,  he 
stalks  down  the  trail  toward 
tragedy— and  unknowingly,  to 
the    immortality   of    martyrdom. 
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Painted  by  Chafles  Hargens  for  TOGETHER  Magazine.  Copyright  196)  by  Lovick  Pierce. 
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Preacher  Smith: 


A  Tradition  Faces  Forward 


By  HERMAN  B.  TEETER 
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.S  PREACHER  SMITH  strode  unarmed  out  of 
Dead  wood  Gulch  that  Sunday  morning  just  85  years  ago, 
he  could  not  have  known  that  death  waited  less  than  an 
hour  away  among  the  Black  Hills'  thick  pine  forests, 
deep  canyons,  and  rugged  rock  formations.  One  shot, 
fired  apparently  from  ambush,  killed  him. 

He  was  found  with  hands  folded;  in  them  lay  the 
Bible.  The  blood-stained  notes  of  the  sermon  he  planned 
to  preach  at  Crook  City  were  in  a  pocket.  He  had  not 
been  scalped,  nor  was  his  body  mutilated.  Frontiersmen 


wise  in  the  ways  of  superstitious  Sioux  theorized  that 
his  slayer  recognized  him  as  Wakan — holy.  Many  Indians 
had  both  awe  and  respect  for  men  who  carried  the  mys- 
terious black  Book  and  talked  to  the  Great  Spirit.  A 
party  brought  the  corpse  back  to  Deadwood,  toward  sun- 
down, on  a  wagon  load  of  fresh  hay. 

"Isn't  it  too  bad"  Calamity  Jane  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared, "that  the  only  man  who  ever  came  to  tell  us  how 
to  live  had  to  be  killed  by  the  Indians?" 

That  may  be  only  a  legend.  Years  later,  men  would 


Of  Preacher  Smith's  statue,  only  feet  and  plaque  remain  today  to  mai\  his  grave. 
A  few  rods  away  lie  his  more  lurid  contemporaries,  Wild  Bill  Hickpk^  and  Calamity  fane. 


recall  the  incidents  of  that  day  with  a  catch  in  their 
throats.  The  preacher's  death  was  not  taken  lightly,  for 
Preacher  Smith  was  not  without  honor  in  sinful,  bawdy, 
rough-and-tumble  Deadwood  of  76.  A  great  and  good,  a 
humble  and  courageous  man  was  gone.  He  had  given 
everything  he  had  to  his  fellow  men. 

Dead  wood's  rough  miners  rather  clumsily  but  sin- 
cerely set  about  to  give  him  a  Christian  funeral.  They 
borrowed  an  Episcopal  prayer  book  from  a  saloon  keep- 
er, and  they  got  Sheriff  Bullock  to  read  from  it.  Then 
with  heads  bared  and  bowed  they  buried  Preacher  Smith 
in  an  impromptu  cemetery  beside  another  who  had  been 
killed  by  Sioux  the  same  day.  With  a  touch  of  historic 
prescience,  however,  they  painted  the  preacher's  coffin 
black  so  his  remains  could  be  identified  when  someday 
moved  to  a  permanent  graveyard — Mount  Moriah  Ceme- 
tery on  a  hillside  high  over  Deadwood.  There,  in  1891, 
friends  erected  a  statue  of  red  sandstone. 

The  sequence  of  reverence  continues.  .  .  In  1914,  the 
Society  of  Black  Hills  Pioneers  set  a  white  shaft  along 
the  winding  Spearfish  Highway,  now  U.S.  85,  near 
where  Preacher  Smith  fell.  Here  for  decades  church 
people  and  tourists  have  met  each  year  on  the  Sunday 
nearest  August  20  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
martyred  minister.  This  year,  the  85th  anniversary,  Au- 
gust 20  falls  on  Sunday.  The  program  is  at  2:30  p.m. 

Preacher  Smith  belongs  to  the  Christian  tradition  of 
selfless  service,  and  Methodists  of  South  Dakota  espe- 
cially cherish  his  memory.  They  have  dedicated  a  room 
to  him  at  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  Mitchell,  S.Dak. 
There,  with  co-operation  of  Friends  of  the  Middle  Bor- 
der, a  regional  cultural  body,  is  a  notable  exhibit  of 
"Preacher  Smithiana."  It  includes  the  Bible  and  the 
blood-stained  sermon  notes  contributed  by  Preacher 
Smith's  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Geraldine  Weston  Holden 
of  Shrewsbury,  Mass.  There  also  will  be  shown  the 
original  Charles  Hargens  canvas,  reproduced  on  preced- 
ing pages. 

Henry  Weston  Smith  was  unusual.  A  precocious  boy, 
he  became  a  Methodist  exhorter  at  age  23.  He  served 
with  Massachusetts  infantry  in  the  Civil  War  and  later 
practiced  medicine  and  preached  before  he  moved  his 
family  to  Louisville,  Ky.  There  he  heard  the  Macedonian 
call  from  the  West. 

The  late  Capt.  C.  V.  Gardner,  a  Methodist  layman 
who  freighted  into  the  Hills  from  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  re- 
called that  Smith  joined  his  wagon  train  in  Custer  on 
May  16,  1876.  His  only  baggage  was  a  small  valise.  The 
stranger  stood  six  feet  and  looked  husky  enough,  so  he 
was  welcomed — provided  he  walked  the  distance  to 
Deadwood,  as  Capt.  Gardner  himself  planned  to  do. 
He  asked  few  questions  at  the  time.  On  the  frontier, 
one  did  not  inquire  too  closely  into  a  man's  past. 

"We  made  our  first  camp  near  Hill  City,"  Gardner 
related  years  later,  "and  hardly  got  the  team  unhitched 
until  our  passenger  had  a  fire  built  and  water  pro- 
vided for  the  evening  meal.  When  ready,  our  guest  was 
absent.  I  looked  around  and  found  him  sitting  on  a  log  a 
few  rods  distant  .  .  .  and  to  my  surprise  found  him  read- 
ing a  Bible.  After  a  few  words  with  him,  he  told  me  he 
was  a  Methodist  preacher.  I  remarked  that  I  thought  he 
was  up  against  a  hard  proposition.  He  said:  'Possibly  so, 
but  I  will  do  the  best  I  can.' " 

During  the  three  months  he  lived  at  Deadwood.  lie 
cut  trees,  dug  sluice  ditches,  and  fired  a  sawmill  boiler 
to   sustain   himself   as   a   preacher — and   to   send   some 


Even  this  stout  enclosure 

couldn't  protect  the  life-sized 

statue  of  Preacher  Smith  from 

thoughtless  memento  hunters 

in  the  Black.  Hills. 


Sculptor  /.  //.  Riordan 
poses   beside   the   preai  hers 

statue  oj  native  red  sandstone 
he  chiseled  in  1891. 


money  back  to  his  family.  He  had  neither  the  lime  nor 
the  means  to  build  a  church,  but  soon  after  his  death 
Methodist  churches  were  built  at  Central  City,  Crook 
City,  Lead,  Custer,  and  (in   1883)    Deadwood. 

Each  summer  thousands  of  tourists  motor  up  Mt. 
Moriah  to  see  the  graves  of  Wild  Bill  Hickok  and 
Calamity  Jane.  Only  a  knowledgeable  few  pause  at  the 
red  sandstone  stubs  that  once  were  boots  ol  the  vandal- 
wrecked  statue  marking  Preacher  Smith's  resting  place. 

"It  is  a  pity  that  such  people  as  Wild  Bill  and 
Calamity  Jane  should  monopolize  the  limelight  ol  our 
local  history,"  wrote  Capt.  Gardner,  who  knew  both. 
"Even  in  the  wildest  days  of  the  Black  Hills  neither 
of  them  was  any  credit  to  our  civilization."  ' 

Preacher  Smith  was  cloth  of  a  different  cut,  and  his 
stature  has  grown  with  the  years.  Had  he  lived.  Crook 
City  miners  would  have  heard  him  preach  from  Romans 
1:5.  Of  Paul,  he  would  have  said:  "that  men  might  lake 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  he  endured  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  cold  and  nakedness,  stripes  and  bufferings." 
The  sermon  Preacher  Smith  never  preached  has  been 
heard  many  times  al  memorial  services — and  appro- 
priately, for  much  of  what  he  had  to  say  ol  Paul  could 
be  said  ot  him. 

Dead- 
Ho*   Calamity    I 

i  luftut,    lU.'iO,   page  40. — Eds. 
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Cartoon    bj    Charles    M.    Scbulz 


I'm  a  boy,  18.  I've  been  too  busy 
\t    studying   to   date.   Now   I   want 
to  start.   Where  can  I  get  a  book  which 
will  tell  me  about  dating? — T.R. 

A(!o    to    a    bookstore    and    order 
Duvall  &  Johnson's  The  Art  of 

Dating.  It  was  published  by  the  Asso- 
ciation Press  (cloth  $2.50,  paperback 
3V).    It    is   a   complete   guide. 

■  I'm  a  boy,  19.  I  was  raised  in 
\t    my  parents'  church.   Until   two 

years  ago  I  did  not  question  its  doc- 
trines. Now  I'm  /binding  for  myself. 
I've  decided  I  should  be  a  Methodist. 
My  parents  are  upset.  It's  my  duty  to 
make  up  my  own  mind .  isn't  it? — V.F. 

%Ycs.  I  believe  it  is.  It  is  right 
tor  us  to  be  raised  in  our  parents' 
churches.  But  when  we  reach  ma- 
turity,  we  can    review   our  beliefs   and 

make  our  own  decisions. 

■  We  are  two  girls,  14,  but  loo/( 
\r  much  older.  We  want  to  be  air- 
line hostesses.  We  thinly  we  could  run 
away,  fib  about  our  ages,  and  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  hostess  training  school. 
Wave  any  other  girls  done  this? — M.V. 


A    Some  have  tried  and  tailed.  The 
hostess     training     organizations 
check     home    background,    age,    and 


Teens  Together 


By  RICHMOND  BARBOUR 


"Please  don't  get  the  wrong  impression  .   .   . 
what's  really  happening  is  they're   listening  to 
Mahalia  Jackson  on  my  pocket  radio!" 


school  records.  If  you  trieil  to  enter 
one  you  would  be  spotted  immediately 
and  returned  home  in  disgrace.  The 
attempt  would  leave  a  black  mark 
against  your  name  if  you  tried  to  en- 
roll   later.  Forget   your   scheme. 

B  I  Several  years  ago  my  buddy  got 
!|p<  sick  with  muscular  dystrophy. 
He  is  in  a  sanitarium  now.  I  sec  him 
every  wee\.  His  mind  is  good,  but  he 
is  getting  weaker.  His  father  says  there 
is  no  cure  for  his  disease  and  that  he 
will  die  before  long.  That  can't  be,  can 
it?  Why  would  Cod  ta\e  a  boy  like 
h,m?—C.H. 


I  can't  explain  why  this  should 
happen.  Doctors  tell  me  they 
have  been  unable  to  find  a  cure  for 
your  friend's  disease.  Talk  with  your 
minister  about  God's  plan  for  us  and 
for  your  friend.  He  will  help  you 
understand. 

M  1  am  a  girl,  H.  I  love  Cod  with 
|  <  all  my  heart.  I  love  my  brother, 
my  sister,  and  my  mother,  but  1 
hate  my  father.  I  k"011'  he  is  a  good 
man  and  that  he  loves  me.  But  he 
yells  too  much.  Sometimes  when  he 
gets  close  to  me  1  want  to  grab  a  k»'fc 
and  stab  him.  /  have  bad  dreams  about 
him.  My  grades  have  fallen  recently 
because  I  can't  keep  from  thinkjng 
about  him.  Sometimes  I  even  get  the 
sha/(es.  Am  I  unbalanced? — N .M . 

A  You  carry  your  hatred  to  a  neu- 
rotic extreme.  Possibly  it  is  only 
an  outlet  for  some  basic,  unresolved 
personality  problems.  Nearly  all  young 
people  are  angered  by  their  parents  at 
times,  but  the  feeling  seldom  lasts. 
Could    you   arrange   to   talk    regularly 


with     a     psychologist     or     psychiatrist 
about  yourself?  You  need  expert  help. 

11  /  am  a  boy,  18.  The  girl  I  like  is 
'  IP  17.  We  go  to  the  movies  on  Sat- 
urday nights  and  would  like  to  stop 
for  a  soda  on  the  way  home.  Her  folk< 
insist  that  she  get  home  five  minutes 
after  the  picture  ends.  Don't  most  kjds 
have  the  right  to  eat  after  a  movie? — 
JK. 


I  believe  most  of  them  do.  Hovv- 
l  ever,  you  shouldn't  precipitate 
a  fight  over  this.  Your  girl's  folks  will 
relax  their  rule  quicker  if  you  don't 
make  a  fuss. 


■  ■  I'm  a  boy,  15.  I  gave  a  dance 
'w  10r  the  boys  in  my  club  and  their 
girl  friends.  My  parents  were  busy  in 
the  k'tchen.  One  of  the  girls  turned  off 
the  light  so  we  could  dance  in  the  dark- 
1  turned  it  on  again.  The  boys  are  giv- 
ing me  a  bad  time,  saving  I  should  have 
left  the  light  off.   Was  I  wrong?— I.N. 

/fk     No,  vou  did  the  right  thing. 


m  m  I'm  a  boy,  14.  My  parents  tell 
e|P  me  not  to  smoke.  That's  a  laugh. 
They  both  smoke  like  chimneys.  I've 
been  taking  cigarettes  from  them  and 
smoking  secretly.  When  can  1  smoke 
openly,  like  a  man? — K.M. 

%Not  for  years.  I  hope  you  never 
do.  Follow  your  parents'  advice, 
not  their  example.  There  is  impressive 
evidence  that  smokers  shorten  their 
lives.  The  more  years  you  smoke,  the 
more  vou  will  hurt  yourself.  Ask  your 
science  teacher  about  it. 
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I  I'm  16.  I've  dated  a  girl  oc- 
W  casionally,  although  we've  agreed 
not  to  go  steady.  My  trouble  is  that 
she  gives  everyone  the  impression  I'm 
her  property.  When  I  try  to  get  away 
from  her  she  chases  me.  I  don't  want 
to  hurt  her  feelings.  How  can  I  tell 
her  how  I  feel?—O.L. 

A  Probably  the  best  way  would  be 
to  talk  with  her  quietly.  Be  pa- 
tient and  be  careful  what  you  say.  Use 
hints  rather  than  blunt  statements.  Ap- 
parently her  infatuation  with  you  has 
made  her  judgment  weak. 

■  B  How  can  I  get  my  mother  to 
W  KeeP  our  house  in  better  shape? 
It's  such  a  mess  that  I  can't  bring  my 
friends  home.  I  clean  it  on  weekends. 
During  the  wee\  I  have  to  study,  so 
nothing  is  done.  You  should  see  it 
now! — A.Y. 


A  I'm  glad  you  do  your  part.  Talk 
with  your  father.  With  his  help, 
work  out  a  fair  allocation  of  jobs  for 
each  member  of  the  family.  Post  a 
chart  showing  the  jobs,  and  the  days 
they  should  be  done.  Get  him  to  enlist 
your  mother's  help.  Good  luck! 

■  ■    I'm  writing  for  myself  and  four 
^-    friends,  all  girls  of  13.   We  had 

planned  to  go  to  the  beach  almost 
every  day  this  summer  to  swim  and 
mess  around  with  the  \ids.  Our  parents 
say  we  must  ta\e  an  older  person  as 
chaperone.  Will  you  tell  them  they 
are  wrong.  Must  we  be  babies  forever? 
—N.L. 

Mk  Not  forever,  though  it  may  seem 
A.m..  like  it.  If  your  beach  is  like 
those  I  know,  your  parents  are  right. 
The  wrong  kinds  of  friendships  often 
blossom  at  such  places.  At  13  you  are 
vulnerable.  When  you  are  17  or  18, 
your  judgment  will  be  better.  Agree 
to  take  a  chaperone  with  you.  Try  to 
be  good  sports. 

■  ■    I'm  16  and  my  sister  is  15.   We 
£•    belong  to  the  same  MYF  group. 

I'm  more  popular  with  boys  than  she. 
My  mother  tells  me  to  as\  my  boy 
friends  to  pay  attention  to  her.  Yd  feel 
silly  doing  that.  Mom  expects  too  much, 
doesn't  she? — B.F. 


A   Her  goal  is  good.  Family  mem- 
bers   should    help    each    other. 
Teach    your    sister    the    tricks    you've 


Bishop  Wall 

Answers  Questions 

About 


Your  Fa i Hi 


and 


Your  Church 


^hould  Methodists  attend  anti-Communist  meetings? 


Yes,  and  since  communism  teaches 
atheism  and  the  all-sufficiency  of  the 
economic    man,    there    is    no    better 


anti-Communist  meeting  than  the 
Sunday-morning  service  in  any 
Methodist  church  in  your  town. 
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hat  can  we  think  of  the  iivrath  of  God'? 


Unquestionably,  it  is  different 
from  the  anger  of  men.  There  is 
nothing  of  personal  animosity  in  it. 
no  trace  of  hatred  or  bitterness.  Al- 
though the  statements  about  God's 
vengeance  are  well  known  in  the 
imprecatory  psalms,  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  vindictiveness  in  God's 
relationships  with  man. 

The  anger  of  God  (Exodus  4:14. 
Numbers  12:9,  Deuteronomy  29:23. 
and  Joshua  7:1)  is  an  ethical  and 
justifiable  reaction  of  a  righteous 
God  against  evil,  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found.  He  is  unalterably  opposed  to 


M. 


ay  good  Methodists  drink? 

Our  General  Rules  (^|  95  in  the 
Discipline)  say  no  spirituous  liquors 
"unless  in  cases  of  extreme  neces- 
sity." The  rules  for  the  election  of 
official  boards  require  that  they  be 
"morally  disciplined  persons,"  with 
special  reference  to  total  abstinence 
from  alcoholic  beverages.  (  An  appeal 
to  the  Judicial  Council  in  1958 
brought  a  decision  confirming  the 
legality  of  *'  207.)  Ministers,  at  ordi- 
nation, are  required  to  agree  that 
they  will  recommend  fasting  or  ab- 
stinence "both  by  precept  and 
example"    (f  345.16). 

Some  local  churches  relax  these 
directives  to  the  extent  that  drinkers 
are  allowed  in  the  membership  so 
long  as  they  make  progress  toward 
conforming  to  the  rules.  Regulations 
for    the    trial    of    church    members 


Well    known   to   Methodist    leaders   the  world 
over,   Bishop  T.  Otto   Nail   is  episcopal    head 
,,l     tne    Minnesota     Irea    ol     I  he    Metlu 
Church.    Americans    also    know     hi 
former   editor   of    the   Christian    Advoi  ite. 


all  unrighteousness  and  ungodliness. 

Man's  anger,  according  to  Jesus, 
is  so  definitely  sinful  that  it  is  only 
a  short  step  away  from  killing  (  Mat- 
thew 5:21-22).  He  himseli  became 
angry  when  he  found  the  temple 
being  profaned  by  business. 

God's  wrath  is  always  tempered 
by  mercy,  understanding  love,  and 
the  desire  tor  man's  repentance.  God 
is  described  as  "slow"  to  display 
anger,  because  ol  his  "great  kind- 
ness." He  abounds  in  steadfast  love 
(Psalms  103:8  and  Joel  2:13).  How 
different  from  man! 


provide  that  a  member  shall  be  liable 
to  accusation  and  trial  through  "per- 
sisting in  the  use  ot  intoxicating 
liquor  alter  private  reproot  and 
admonition    by   the   pastor"    (^|969). 
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111  Spiritual  Efficiency 


The 

Measure 
You  Give 

By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


J  ESI  S  probably  was  quoting  a 
popular  proverb  oi  the  day  when  he 
said,  "The  measure  you  give  will  be 

the  measure  you  get,"  but  it  ex- 
pressed a  law  of  life  operative  even 
in  our  day. 

I  at  h  oi  us  lives  in  the  world  we 
make,  l!  we  till  it  with  suspicion, 
then  the  inevitable  results  ol  suspi- 
cion will  fall  upon  our  own  heads. 
It  we  fill  it  with  kindness,  good 
will  becomes  our  portion. 

We  get  out  ol  a  home,  a  job.  a 
companionship,  or  a  church  exactly 
what  we  put  into  it.  The  same  prin- 
ciple holds  true  ol  a  worship  service. 
Those  who  go  to  church  to  absorb 
may  be  disappointed,  but  those  who 
go  to  participate  will  never  be 
sorry. 

A  dour  individual  allowed  himself 
to  be  persuaded  by  his  wife  to  at- 
tend her  church.  But  as  he  entered 
the  bonis  house  he  spoke  to  no 
one.  gave  no  one  a  smile  ol  greet- 
ing, lie  did  not  join  in  the  singing 
of  the  hymns;  he  remained  stolid 
during  the  responsive  reading;  when 
the  collection  was  taken  he  dropped 
into  the  plate  the  smallest  coin  be 
could  find  in  his  pocket.  When  the- 
se r\  ice  was  over  he  hurried  away 
to  his  car  without  speaking  to  any- 
one. 

\i  dinner  be  saiel.  "I  don't  see 
why  anyone  ever  goes  to  hear  that 
preacher.  I  le  didn't  say  a  thing." 

The  poor  fellow  bad  contributed 
nothing  to  the  worship,  and  as  a 
consequence  he  had  received  noth- 
ing from  it. 

In  every  area  ol  life,  the  measure 
we  give  is  the  measure  we  get.  If 
we  find  we  are  receiving  little,  then 
let  us  give'  largely,  and  sunn  the-  tide- 
will  begin  to  flow  in  upon  us. 


■i-i 


learned.  1 1  you  see  she's  lonely  at  a 
party,  bring  your  gang  over  to  be  with 
her.  You  can  do  it  without  being  ob- 
vious. She'll  soon  catch  on. 

/  wish  you  never  had  started 
uniting  for  Together,  Dr.  Bar- 
bour. I  want  to  go  out  jor  boxing  at 
school  next  jail.  My  mother  read  some- 
thing you  said  against  boxing.  Now 
she  won't  let  me  sign  up.  Is  it  fair 
for  you  to  interfere  with  my  life  this 
way?— DM. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  interfere, 
lim.  but  to  help.  Boxing  is  the  riskiest 
sport  of  all.  Doctors  have  studied  the 
brains  of  former  boxers  and  found 
them  damaged.  The  little  blood  vessels 
in  the  brain  cannot  take  very  many  jar- 
ring blows.  Some  boxers  are  lucky: 
the  damage  to  their  brains  is  so  slight 
it  is  not  noticeable.  Others  may  become 
mental  and  physical  cripples.  You'll  be 
better  off  with  another  sport — wrestling, 
lor  example. 

H  H  /  am  a  girl,  H>.  I  x<>  steady  with 
a  boy.  .  I  neighbor  saw  us  hug- 
ging and  kissing  one  night  on  our 
front  porch.  The  neighbor  told  my 
parents.  They  flipped.  Now  I  can't  have 
a  date  jor  four  wee^s.  Do  my  folks  ex- 
pect me  to  be  a  saint?  If  they  /{new 
how  we  necked  in  the  car  before  we 
get  to  the  porch  they  would  blow  up! 
lie  parents  really  human? — VS. 

A  Yes.  parents  really  are  human. 
.  Your  folks  love  you.  They  are 
trving  to  protect  you.  They  feel  your 
judgment  is  not  good.  In  this  case  I 
believe  they  are  right.  Necking  sets 
off  a  dangerous  chain  reaction  which 
may  lead  to  serious  trouble.  You'd  be 
better  off  if  you  skipped  necking  and 
smooching. 


■  ■  /  am  a  college  student.  It  irri- 
rt  tated  me  when  you  advised 
Methodist  girls  to  marry  Protestant 
boys  instead  oj  Catholic  or  Jewish  boys. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  perpetuat- 
ing bigotry.  Isn't  it  better  jor  people 
to  ignore  racial  and  religious  differ- 
ences?   Aren't    you    prejudiced? — M.I. 

A  As  a  counselor,  my  interest  is  in 
the  lifelong  welfare  of  the  people 
who  ask  me  for  help.  I  have  tried  to 
learn  from  the  various  social  sciences 
and  from  the  experiences  of  large  num- 
bers of  people.  I  attempt  to  apply  what 
I've   learned   to   the   problems   at    hand. 


Catholics  and  Jews  are  not  inferior  to 
Protestants,  but  they  do  have  different 
religious  beliefs  and  customs.  The 
chances  of  successful  marriage  are  im- 
proved when  Protestants  marry  Protes- 
tants, Catholics  marry  Catholics,  and 
Jews  marry  Jews.  The  chances  of  di- 
vorce, with  all  its  misery,  are  increased 
when  people  marry  outside  their  faith. 
You  can  recognize  religious  differences 
without  being  prejudiced. 

m  m  I'm  a  boy,  17.  I  got  .Is  in  school. 
V  ^  nave  never  been  trouble.  Even 
so,  my  parents  scold  me  until  I  almost 
go  crazy.  Ij  I  express  an  opinion. 
Father  slugs  me.  He  uses  his  fists. 
Should  he  do  this?  Would  it  be  wrong 
for  me  to  run  away? — L.B. 


I'm  sorry  your  parents  don't 
understand  you.  Your  lather  is 
making  a  serious  mistake.  Would  it 
be  possible  for  both  your  parents  to 
talk  with  your  school  counselor  about 
the  way  they  treat  you?  Or  with  your 
minister?  They  might  listen  to  an  out- 
sider. Don't  think  of  running  away. 
You  are  almost  grown,  and  bclore  long 
you'll  be  on  your  own. 

m  I  loved  a  boy  with  all  my  heart. 
'£•  Now  I'm  going  to  have  a  baby. 
He  ran  away  when  he  learned  of  it. 
I'm  15.  I'm  afraid  to  tell  my  parents. 
Don't  scold  me,  Dr.  Barbour,  I  \notr 
what  I  did  teas  a  bad,  bad  sin.  What 
can  I  do  now? — M.F. 


A  I  won't  scold.  I've  tried  to  help 
too  many  girls  in  the  same  fix 
to  feel  anything  but  pity  and  dismay. 
I  am  glad  you  realize  you  made  a 
serious  mistake.  Don't  ever  repeat  it. 
Do  these  things:  (1)  Tell  your  mother 
what  has  happened  immediately.  (2) 
Follow  your  parents'  advice  concerning 
your  medical  care  and  hospitalization. 
(3)  Start  to  plan  for  the  baby's  future. 
Almost  certainly  it  will  be  best  for  you 
and  the  baby  to  place  it  with  a  good 
adoption  agency. 


Teens — help   on   your  problems   is   as 

close   as   your   mailbox, 

^^^  and  costs  but  four  cents. 

^^^\  It's   available  from   our 

'^^J  own  Dr.  Barbour.  Write 

-     <Jf  to   him   c/o   Together, 

Chicago  11,  III. 
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Even  the  toughest  child-home  matches  now  are  common,  thanks  to  .  .  . 


ARE- 
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.DOPTION  agencies  in  18  states 
have  taken  a  giant  step  towards 
making  it  possible  to  match  would- 
be  adoptive  parents  and  available 
children  all  over  the  country.  Known 
as  the  Adoption  Resource  Exchange 
(ARE),  the  plan  has  been  called  by 
Joseph  H.  Reid,  executive  director 
of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America,  "The  most  intelligent  and 
most  efficient  device  of  placing  chil- 
dren that  has  yet  turned  up  in  the 
field  of  adoption." 

Until  the  new  plan  came  along, 
most  adoption  agencies  were  largely 
local  groups  with  little  or  no  con- 
tact outside  their  own  localities. 
Worse  still,  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  distrust.  Little  agencies 
were  afraid  of  big  agencies.  Public 
adoption  agencies  often  didn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  private  agencies. 
City  agencies  ignored  rural  groups. 
Of  course,  the  chief  victims  of  these 
agency  jealousies,  suspicions,  and  non- 
co-operation  were  the  500,000  couples 
who  annually  seek  to  adopt  a  child. 

Today,  thanks  to  the  new  ARE 
plan,  public  and  private  agencies  in 
each  of  these  18  states  are  co-oper- 
ating fully  in  helping  each  other  find 
homes  for  children  and  children  for 
applicants. 

The  new  plan  has  been  especially 
helpful  in  placing  children  of  minor- 
ity groups,  handicapped  children, 
and  large  groups  of  homeless  broth- 
ers and  sisters. 

The  plan  has  also  enabled  some 
cross-country  adoption  miracles  to 
take  place.  Two  Chinese  brothers 
were  able  to  leave  a  Boston  foster 
home  to  go  to  California  where  a 
Chinese  family  was  anxious  to  adopt 
them.  An  Ohio  family,  part  Indian, 


wanted  a  Cherokee  child  for  adop- 
tion. Ohio  had  none,  but  with  the 
new-found  co-operation  between 
adoption  agencies  a  suitable  boy  was 
found  in  Oklahoma  which  has  a 
large  Cherokee  population. 

State-wide  adoption  resource  ex- 
changes are  scarcely  more  than  a 
decade  old.  In  1949  Ohio  became  the 
first  state  to  unite  public  and  private 
adoption  agencies  in  such  an  ex- 
change. Today,  Ohio's  44  private 
agencies  and  88  public  agencies — one 
for  each  of  the  counties — are  working 
together  in  a  harmony  that  still 
amazes  some  social  workers  who 
recall  the  bad  old  days  when  adop- 
tion agencies  barely  knew  each  other. 

The  plan  is  brilliantly  simple.  Un- 
der the  ARE  program  would-be 
adoptive  parents  must  still  begin 
their  quest  through  their  local 
agency.  And  now,  as  in  the  past,  each 
agency  first  tries  to  place  children 
with  families  on  its  list  of  applicants. 
This  means  that,  as  before,  each 
agency  has  little  trouble  placing  its 
blond,  blue-eyed  baby  girls  right  in 
its  own  county.  Usually  there  arc 
from  5  to  10  couples  for  every  one 
such  child  available  for  adoption. 

That  has  been  one  of  the  problems 
encountered  by  adoption  agencies, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  so  many 
would-be  adoptive  parents  have  had 
to  wait  so  long.  However,  the  wait- 
ing period  has  grown  shorter  as 
couples  increasingly  settle  for  some- 
thing other  than  blue-eyed  blonds 
and  as  more  youngsters  are  available 
for  adoption.  But  after  these  infants 
have  been  readily  placed,  the  agency 
usually  finds  tougher  going  trying 
to  find  homes  locally  for  the  older 
children,    or    the    ones    with    some 


physical  defect,  or  the  groups  of 
brothers  and  sisters  who  should  be 
placed  together. 

Under  the  ARE  plan,  these  more 
difficult  placement  problems  arc- 
brought  up  at  regular  regional  meet- 
ings of  the  adoption  agencies  of  sev- 
eral counties.  These  meetings  are 
held  at  least  three  or  four  times  a 
year. 

At  these  regional  meetings  consid- 
erable matching  takes  place.  But 
even  after  these  meetings  there 
usually  remains  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  children  with  no  homes  and 
couples  still  without  children.  Now 
the  descriptions  of  the  children  and 
their  backgrounds  are  submitted  to 
the  state's  central  ARE  office,  usually 
in  the  state's  Child  Welfare  Bureau. 
To  this  central  office  are  also  sent  the 
names  and  backgrounds  of  couples 
who  have  not  been  able  to  get  a 
child  for  adoption  locally. 

Most  states  using  the  plan  publish 
a  regular  mimeographed  bulletin 
which  lists  in  detail  each  child  avail- 
able for  adoption  and  every  couple 
seeking  a  child  with  special  require- 
ments. Here,  for  example,  is  a  typi- 
cal description  from  the  January, 
1961,  bulletin  of  the  Massachusetts 
Adoption    Resource    Exchange: 

"George  A. — 10.  Portuguese-Chi- 
nese descent.  Very  attractive,  small 
in  stature  with  copperish  skin  tones, 
straight  black  hair,  almond-shaped 
brown  eyes.  Appealing,  sociable, 
outgoing.  Likes  to  identify  himself 
as  French.  French  spoken  in  foster 
home." 

These  bulletins  go  to  many  of  the 
agencies  in  the  plan.  They  also  go  to 
the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau  in  Wash 
ington    and    to    the    Child    Welfare 
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League's  headquarters  in  New  York 
City.  The  league  lakes  a  leading  part 
in  helping  the  various  adoption  agen- 
cies co-operate  on  an  interstate  basis 
in  placing  children. 

Until  fairly  recently  most  adoption 
workers  considered  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  place  L2-year-old  children. 
but  today,  after  several  years  ol 
heartening  experience  with  the  ARE, 
social  workers  know  that  with  the 
wide  interchange  ol  information  it  is 
possible  to  tind  permanent  homes 
even  tor  youngsters  up  to  14  years  of 
age. 

This  ARE  knack  has  even  im- 
pressed several  orphan  asylum  direc- 
tors. Until  recently  many  asylums 
paid  scant  attention  to  the  possibility 
o!  adoption  lor  any  ol  their  older 
charges.  But  now  that  the  ARE  plan 
has  shown  .1  consistent  ability  to  hnd 
good  homes  for  older  children,  sev- 
eral orphan  homes  have  added 
trained  social  workers  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  ol  helping  prepare 
many  ol  their  children  lor  outside 
adoption. 

Mrs.  Rose  (haul,  who  adminis- 
tered Ohio's  ARE,  told  me,  "There 
are  4,500  children  in  Ohio's  non- 
punitive  children's  institutions.  Most 
ol  them  are  in  the  12-14  age  group. 
We  believe  that  60  per  cent  of  these 
children  could  be  adopted,  and  the 
same  holds  true  elsewhere  in  the 
countrj 

Another   happy   by-product  of  the 


new  co-operation  fostered  by  the  ex- 
changes is  the  growing  number  of 
brothers  and  sisters  who  are  being 
placed  together  in  a  single  family. 
These  children  usually  become  avail- 
able lor  adoption  as  a  result  of  tragic 
circumstances:  accidental  death  ol 
both  parents,  desertion  of  a  lather 
plus  a  sick  mother's  inability  to  keep 
the  family  together,  or,  occasionally, 
desertion  ol   both   parents. 

In  the  past  the  children  were 
usually  placed  separately.  But  today, 
with  the  hundredfold  enlargement 
of  adoption-agencies  horizons 
through  the  ARE  plan,  the  place- 
ment ol  brothers  and  sisters  together 
has  become  almost  an  every-week  oc- 
currence. 

In  Texas  where  51  private  and  21 
public  adoption  agencies  have  been 
co-operating  in  an  exchange  founded 
in  1^54,  I  heard  about  a  remarkable 
adoption  feat  the  ARE  was  credited 
with  recently.  A  member  of  the 
Texas  Child  Welfare  Division  told 
me  about  it  in  Austin: 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  A,  a  prosperous 
business  couple  who  lived  in  central 
Texas,  came  to  our  regional  office 
at  Helton.  They  were  in  their  mid- 
forties.  Six  years  before  they  had 
adopted  an  infant.  The  adoption  had 
worked  out  well  and  now  they 
thought  they  would  like  to  complete 
their  family  by  adopting  two  older 
children,  perhaps  a  brother  and  sis- 
ter. 


"The  request  came  to  our  ARE 
office  because  Belton  had  no  children 
who  fitted  the  description.  Just  about 
this  time  in  northeast  Texas  our 
regional  office  had  on  its  list  four 
brothers  and  a  sister,  ranging  in  age 
from  14  down  to  4.  The  father  had 
run  away  and  the  mother  was  in  a 
sanitarium.  The  court  had  ordered 
the  children  taken  away  from  their 
parents  for  parental  neglect.  The 
children  were  attractive,  freckle- 
faced,  brighter  than  average,  and 
seemed  to  show  no  scars  of  the  years 
of  neglect.  For  several  months  they 
had  been  in  foster  homes,  and  we 
had  listed  them  in  our  ARE  bulletin. 
And  now  alter  being  unable  to  place 
them  together  we  were  sadly  con 
sideling  the  possibility  of  breaking 
them  up.  Then  we  thought  ot  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A. 

"We  told  them  about  the  five  chil- 
dren. At  first  they  said  it  was  a  little 
too  much  but  gradually  they  got  to 
like  the  idea  of  a  large,  ready-made 
family.  We  arranged  for  them  to 
meet  each  other.  In  December,  1957. 
the  five  children  moved  into  the 
large  spacious  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  For  the  first  three  months  a  super- 
visor visited  them  every  two  weeks 
to  help  make  the  transition  smooth- 
er; after  that  only  once  a  month. 

"In  the  old  days  the  placing  ol 
these  five  youngsters  in  a  single 
home  would  have  been  a  major  mir- 
acle. There  simply  would  have  been 
no  communication  between  the 
agencies  in  northeast  Texas  where 
the  children  were  and  central  Texas 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  lived,  more 
than  350  miles  away.  But  with  the 
ARE  program  we  were  able  to  get 
these  five  children  out  of  foster 
homes  where  they  were  being  main- 
tained at  state  expense  and  into  a 
fine  private  home  where  they  are- 
wanted  and  loved." 

In  Texas,  as  in  other  states  using 
the  ARE  plan,  the  adoption  of 
handicapped  children  has  grown 
greatly.  A  family  with  a  two-vear-old 
blind  boy  adopted  another  blind  boy 
of  his  age  so  that  the  two  could  be 
playmates. 


For  couples  unable  to  have 

their  own  children,  adoption  i.<  the 

rich  fulfillment  of  a  dream. 
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Some  624  children  have  been 
placed  for  adoption  in  Texas  largely 
because  of  the  state-wide  ARE  pro- 
gram. Less  than  2  per  cent  of  these 
adoptions  failed  to  take.  Since  1957, 
some  330  children  and  couples  bene- 
fitted from  the  plan  in  California. 
In  Ohio,  the  ARE  network  has  been 
responsible  for  the  placement  of  105 
children.  In  Tennessee,  153  children 
were  placed,  thanks  to  the  state  ARE 
plan,  in  a  recent  two-month  period. 
Included  was  Jane,  a  tiny,  brown- 
eyed  beautiful  girl  suffering  from 
glaucoma,  an  eye  disease  that  often 
leads  to  blindness.  At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  state,  a  couple  was  found 
brave  enough  to  adopt  the  child.  "It 
took  a  long  time  to  find  a  home  for 
Jane,"  an  official  of  Tennessee's  ARE 
program  told  me,  "but  I  wonder  if 
we  would  have  been  able  to  find  her 
any  home  at  all  without  the  ARE 
program  in  our  state." 

In  addition  to  facilitating  enor- 
mously the  placement  of  handi- 
capped children,  large  groups  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  racial 
minority  children,  the  ARE  program 
has  also  caused  adoption  workers  to 
overhaul  some  of  their  thinking 
about  minimum  family  require- 
ments. 

In  New  Mexico  a  poor,  childless 
Mexican  farm  couple  wanted  to 
adopt  two  children.  They  owned  a 
small  farm,  produced  much  of  their 
own  food,  but  had  very  little  cash 
income.  Both  were  poorly  educated, 
but  quite  intelligent;  and  theirs 
seemed  to  the  adoption  worker  a 
very  happy  home.  Just  about  this 
time  some  800  miles  away  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  Texas  three 
Latin-American  Catholic  children 
became  available  for  adoption.  They 
were  aged  10,  6,  and  5.  Usually  it  is 
difficult  enough  to  place  even  one 
Spanish-speaking  Catholic  older 
child  in  the  Southwest,  but  to  make 
this  case  even  tougher  was  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  children  had  a  bald 
spot  on  his  head  from  an  accident. 

At  the  ARE  headquarters  in 
Texas,  it  was  decided  to  bring  the 
New  Mexico  couple  together  with 
the  three  children  for  a  visit.  There 
were  many  problems  to  consider: 
could  the  couple's  old  car  make  the 
long  trip?  Did  they  have  enough 
money  to  build  an  extra  room  on 
their  simple  house  for  the  children? 
Could     they     afford     clothing     and 
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school  supplies  for  the  children? 

In  an  unusual  move,  the  Texas 
agency  offered  to  pay  for  their  trans- 
portation to  make  the  visit.  The 
couple  hesitated  and  finally  agreed — 
only  if  they  could  be  permitted  to 
repay  the  travel  costs  when  they  had 
a  good  crop.  They  traveled  to  visit 
the  children  and  while  there  thev 
became  snowbound.  This,  of  course, 
gave  them  a  better  chance  to  become 
acquainted.  A  few  weeks  later  the 
adoption  took  place. 

Miss  Zelma  Felten,  a  cheerful, 
vastly  experienced  social  worker, 
loves  to  tell  audiences  about  this 
case.  As  associate  director  of  the  fos- 
ter care  project  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League,  Miss  Felten  has  become  the 
country's  most  effective  advocate  of 
the  ARE  plan.  Her  nation-wide 
work  has  been  subsidized  by  a  grant 
from  the  Field  Foundation. 

"This  simple  New  Mexico  farmer 
and  his  wife  have  much  to  teach 
all  of  us  in  this  field.  In  order  to 
make  the  ARE  program  effective, 
we  must  have  imagination  and  flexi- 
bility to  see  the  possibilities  where 
sometimes  none  seem  to  exist." 

The  success  of  the  ARE  plan  in  IS 
states  has  naturally  prompted  Miss 
Felten  and  other  adoption  workers  to 
look  ahead  to  the  time  when  we  will 
be  ready  for  a  truly  nation-wide  ARE 
program  covering  all  the  states. 

"There  is  a  growing  conviction 
for  the  need  of  a  national  adoption 
exchange,"  Miss  Felten  says.  "But 
first  we  must  persuade  many  more- 
states  to  adopt  their  own  ARE  pro- 
grams. Right  now  six  additional 
states  are  actively  interested  in 
setting  up  their  own  exchanges." 

How  can  your  state  set  up  its  own 
ARE  program?  "The  procedure  is 
almost  painless,"  Miss  Felten  smiles. 
"The  Child  Welfare  League  puts  out 
a  fine,  detailed  guide  for  planning 
and  operating  an  adoption  resource 
exchange.  And  the  federal  govern- 
ment, which  gives  every  state  child 
care  grants,  will  permit  any  state  to 
use  part  of  these  funds  to  operate 
an  Adoption  Resource  Exchange." 

In  Ohio,  Mary  E.  Fairweather, 
supervisor  of  adoption  at  Cleveland 
Children's  Services,  summed  up  the 
feelings  of  many  social  workers  about 
the  ARE  plan  when  slit  told  me: 
"It's  a  wonderful  plan.  With  it  we 
are  now  giving  children  permanent 
— and    better — homes    sooner." 


Adoption  Resource 
Exchange-. 

ALREADY 
METHODIST 
AGENCIES 
PARTICIPATE 

THE  METHODIST  Board  ol 
Hospitals  and  1  Ionics  has  given 
Adoption  Resource  Exchange  an 
unofficial  stamp  ol  approval  by  an- 
nouncing that  any  of  its  child- 
placing  agencies  in  states  which 
have  the  ARE  program  will  be  par- 
ticipants. 

The  board's  49  affiliated  children's 
homes  in  28  states  place  their  chil- 
dren largely  through  licensed  adop- 
tion agencies  and  public-welfare  de- 
partments, since  few  of  them  have 
the  trained  stalls  and  facilities  re- 
quired for  such  services.  Of  the  15 
homes  which  are  licensed  child- 
placing  agencies,  only  hall  have 
adoption  services  as  their  major 
function.  In  1960,  they  found  homes 
and  parents  lor  694  homeless  chil- 
dren. 

Indicative  of  the  wide  range  ol 
services  offered  by  the  Methodist 
agencies  is  the  fact  that  only 
the  oldest — Methodist  Orphanage. 
founded  in  1847  at  Petersburg,  Va. 
— still  retains  the  word  "orphanage'' 
in  its  title.  Actually,  most  ol  the 
children  are  the  unfortunate  harvest 
of  broken  homes  and  unwed  moth- 
ers, and  an  increasing  share  ol 
agency  work  involves  care  ol  the 
latter. 

Other  services — the  natural  out- 
growth of  the  lively  Methodist  con- 
cern lor  youth  which  produced  pos- 
sibly the  first  American  church 
schools  and  church-youth  clubs — in- 
clude remedial  education,  institu- 
tional care,  psychiatric  treatment, 
and  even,  in  some  areas,  direct 
financial  assistance. 

Methodists  wishing  to  inquire 
about  adoptions  should  contact  their 
minister.  He  will  know  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  church  child-placing 
agency  in  the  area,  or  will  be  able 
to  recommend  a  licensed  agency  or 
a  public-welfare  department  where 
more  information   is  available. 
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Clark  S.  En/. 

Oregon  City,  Oreg. 


Into  ^ 
|JatIf 


AUGUST  6 

Do  not  neglect  to  do  good  and 
to  share  what  you  have,  for 
such  sacrifices  are  pleasing  to 
God.— Hebrews  13:16 

TJThE  PARABLE  of  the  good 
v_^  Samaritan  expresses  three 
creeds:  first,  the  thief,  "What's 
yours  is  mine,  I'll  take  it";  second, 
the  priest,  "What's  mine  is  mine, 
I'll  keep  it";  third,  the  Samaritan, 
"What's  mine  is  yours,  I'll  share 
it." 

The  "What's  yours  is  mine,  I'll 
take  it"  creed  is  not  confined  to 
those  who  flout  the  law  and  rob 
at  gun  point.  The  student  who 
copies  from  his  neighbor  on  ex- 
amination day,  the  corporation 
executive  who  contrives  in  the  fix- 
ing of  prices,  or  the  employee  who 
wastes  the  day  drinking  coffee 
also  robs.  He  "neglects  to  do  good." 

The  "What's  mine  is  mine,  I'll 
keep  it"  creed  is  voiced  at  potluck 
dinners  and  in  legislative  halls: 
"Why  should  the  United  States  be 
a  refuge  for  the  world's  homeless? 
Why  should  the  West  help  educate 
the  South's  children?  Why  should 
Centerville  help  start  a  new  con- 
gregation on  Sunset  Heights?" 
These  people  "neglect  to  do  good 
and    to    share    what    they    have." 

Thank  God  for  the  Samaritan 
creed,  "What's  mine  is  yours,  I'll 
share  it."  He  did  not  ask  for  in- 
come-tax deduction,  neither  did 
he  check  on  the  man's  religion, 
race,  or  nationality.  He  saw  a  man 
in  need;  he  shared  with  him.  This 
creed  pleases  God,  as  it  also 
pleased  our  Lord,  who  said,  "Go 
and  do  thou  likewise."  He  who 
neglects  it  displeases  God  and  man. 

•Prager:    O  God.  save  us  from  the 


METHODIST  MINISTERS 
PROVIDE  WEEKLY  MEDITATIONS 
ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 


temptation  to  take  that  which  be- 
longs to  others;  instill  in  us  the 
courage  to  do  good,  to  share  what 
we  have  with  others.  Amen. 

— Clark  S.  Enz 


Dale  D.  Russell 

Rutland,  Vt. 


AUGUST  13 

Take  your  share  of  hardship, 
like  a  good  soldier  of  Christ 
Jesus.— 2  Timothy  2:3  (New 
English  Bible) 

LOTINUS,    ancient    philoso- 
pher, once  said:  "I  spent  the 


whole  day  trying  to  make  a  corpse 
stand  up.  I  decided  that  it  needed 
something  on  the  inside."  Man 
needs  "something  on  the  inside," 
because  life  is  a  battle.  And  he 
who  would  live  acceptably  must 
conduct  his  life  by  regimens  fa- 
miliar to  a  soldier:  disciplined, 
conditioned,  and  ready  to  endure 
in  a  worthy  cause. 

Life  is  not  easy,  nor  has  it  ever 
been  for  a  true  Christian. 

Certainly,  the  time  in  which 
we  live  calls  for  disciplined 
strength,  unwavering  courage,  and 
outright  commitment  to  Christ. 
We  are  his  soldiers.  Life's  battle 
is  for  him  and  for  his  kingdom. 
But  are  we  good  soldiers  of 
Christ?  Do  we  readily  "take  up 
the  cross  daily?"  The  Danish  phi- 
losopher Kierkegaard  concluded 
that  we  do  not. 

Christians  were  more  likely  to 
march  to  a  different  tune,  like 
"Merrily  we  roll  along  .  .  .  ."  Or 
Christians,  along  with  many 
others,  were  likely  to  be  found 
bearing  the  label,  "The  Flabby." 

What  a  judgement  this  is  upon 
us  who  call  ourselves  Christians! 
How  tragic  if  true!  We  are  flabby, 
when  we  should  be  like  a  rock! 

Canon  Glassford  tells  of  a  re- 
ligious gathering  where  everyone 
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"talked  of  this  and  talked  of  that," 
apparently  deciding  nothing,  then 
"shook  hands  all  round  with  one 
accord  and  toddled  off  to  tea."  God 
pity  us  if  that  be  true  of  his 
Church  today.  We  face  an  era  that 
demands  a  higher  and  more  in- 
tense kind  of  spiritual  living  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  live. 

When  William  Carey  went  out 
to  India  as  a  missionary,  he  served 
for  40  years  without  a  furlough. 
Unreservedly  he  gave  to  Christ's 
glorious  cause  of  his  time,  talents, 
and  strength.  Hear  him  as  he 
cries:  "Let  us  bear  hardness  as 
good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ."  He 
did  it  joyfully  and  gloriously.  So 


can  you 


•jJrnucr:  Forgive  us,  O  Lord,  that 
we  have  too  often  prayed  for  easy 
lives  rather  than  for  the  power 
to  live  in  larger  and  nobler  ways 
for  thee.  Make  us  good  followers 
of  One  who  is  our  wonderful 
Leader.  Amen. 

— Dale  D.  Russell 


J.  Walter  Johnson 

Greenwood,  S.C. 


AUGUST  20 


But  even  if  you  do  suffer  jor 
righteousness'  sake,  you  will 
be  blessed.  Have  no  jear  of 
them,  nor  be  troubled. — 1  Peter 
3:14 


? 


ELIX  ADLER  once  wrote 
about  two  kinds  of  light  by 
which  men  are  aided:  the  light 
on  this  side  of  the  wall  of  dark- 
ness, and  the  light  beyond  the 
darkness. 

By  this,  he  inferred  that  man 
cannot  attain  the  full  life  God  in- 
tended for  him  by  the  aid  of  only 
the  first  of  these  lights;  that  cer- 
tain potentials  within  him  can 
never  come  alive  until  he  is 
touched  by  the  rays  of  the  holier 
light  beyond. 

It  is  this  wall  of  darkness  that 


disturbs  a  new  Christian,  any 
Christian.  It  is  what  disturbed 
Peter.  He  knew  the  paralyzing 
fear  which  grips  the  heart  and 
mind  as  one  contemplates  the 
darkness  and  terror  of  suffering 
for  righteousness'  sake;  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  to  find  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate victory  of  righteousness. 

The  natural  sufferings  that  bur- 
den men  are  trying  enough.  But 
the  cost  of  discipleship,  the  hurts 
that  can  come  by  being  scorned, 
ridiculed,  hated,  or  ostracized  be- 
cause of  one's  faith,  is  a  little  too 
much  for  a  social  being  to  accept 
freely. 

Fishing  was  much  more  pleasant 
by  comparison — so  Peter  thought. 
But  then  one  day  he  lifted  his 
vision  from  the  immediate  and 
fastened  it  upon  Christ.  And  now, 
many  years  later,  he  realizes  how 
foolish  had  been  his  fears,  how 
incidental  his  sufferings  to  the  joy 
of  a  victorious  life. 

It  is  this  personal  experiencing 
of  God  which  is  so  important  to 
our  well-being  because  of  the  in- 
sight and  understanding  it  pro- 
vides, because  of  the  grace  and 
strength  and  courage  it  gives  us 
for  the  living  of  our  days,  because 
of  the  ultimate  victory  of  those 
who  live  for  Jesus'  sake. 

^Jnujcr:  Grant  us  wisdom,  O  Lord, 
to  distinguish  right  from  wrong, 
and  to  make  right  choices  and  pur- 
sue the  right  regardless  of  the 
cost,  for  Jesus'  sake.  Amen. 

— J.  Walter  Johnson 


C.  R.  Nicholas 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


AUGUST  27 


But  to  all  who  received  linn. 
who  believed  in  his  name,  he 
gave  power  to  become  children 
oj  God.— John  1:12 

^(t  IS  ALWAYS  a  joyous  ex- 
fvJ    perience    when    a    childless 


couple  receive  verification  of  their 
application  to  adopt  a  youngster. 
What  joy  comes  to  that  home. 
And  if  it  were  possible  for  the  in- 
fant to  know  the  circumstances  of 
the  event,  what  joy  would  be  his. 

What  a  difference  there  is  be- 
tween being  raised  homeless  or  in 
the  secure  love  of  a  family.  The 
adoption  papers  now  give  the  in- 
fant the  power-,  the  right,  the  au- 
thority to  be  raised  as  a  child  with 
parents.  To  bring  this  joy  to 
fruition  a  case  worker  has  labored 
many  hours  to  establish  this  won- 
derful relationship. 

The  love  and  the  desire  of  God 
to  bring  all  men  into  a  family  re- 
lationship with  him,  as  his  chil- 
dren, was  the  reason  for  sending 
his  Son  as  the  intermediary  to 
reconcile  the  world  unto  himself. 
God's  love  in  Christ  was  to  give 
to  homeless  man  a  feeling  of  be- 
longing and  of  being  loved. 

Unlike  the  adopted  infant, 
thinking  man  has  a  part  to  play  in 
the  acceptance  of  the  Father-love. 
Man  must  consider  carefully  the 
condition  of  his  present  life.  He 
must  listen  thoughtfully  to  the 
call  and  the  message  of  him  who 
brings  the  invitation  of  love.  The 
choice  between  homelessness  and 
home  rests  upon  man  himself. 

As  the  Gospel  tells  us,  Christ 
came  unto  his  own,  and  they 
would  not  receive  him,  "But  to  all 
who  received  him,  who  believed 
in  his  name,  he  gave  power  to  be- 
come children  of  God." 

John  would  have  us  know  that 
in  Christ,  the  anointed  messenger 
of  God,  was  the  full  revelation  of 
the  essence,  character,  and  activ- 
ity of  God.  To  those  who  would 
receive  of  him,  a  new  filial  stand- 
ing and  character  would  be  theirs, 
they  would  become  children  of 
God.  Like  the  new — not  just  re- 
stored—position of  the  prodigal 
son,  there  is  a  greater  appreciation 
of  the  access  to  the  Father  and  a 
new  and  deeper  fellowship  with 
him.  In  appreciation  for  His  love 
and  man's  new  status  there  is 
more  intense  interest  in  his  father- 
ly care,  his  desires,  and  his  disci- 
plines. As  thankful  and  obedient 
children,  we  deliver  ourselves 
over  to  the  Father's  love  and  care 
and  become  "heirs  of  God  and 
joint  heirs  with  Christ." 

JJrager:  Our  thanks  to  thee,  O  God. 
will  be  in  dedicated  service  to  thy 
kingdom  through  our  love  to  thee 
and  to  our  brethren.  Amen. 

— C.  R.  Nicholas 
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Looks  at 
New  Books 


1  HE  DISTINGUISHED  theologian 
Karl  Barth  often  leaves  his  study  and 
lecture  hall  to  worship  with  prison  in- 
mates in  Basel,  Switzerland.  There  he- 
leads  the  convicts  in  prayer  and 
preaches  to  them. 

Eighteen  ol  these  sermons  have  been 
collected  in  Deliverance  to  the  Cap- 
tives (Harper,  $3).  If  you've  wanted 
to  know  more  about  this  man  who  has 
been  called  the  2lhh  century's  most  in- 
lluential  theologian,  here  is  your 
chance.  1 1  you're  already  acquainted 
with  his  theological  writing,  you'll 
marvel  at  the  simple,  sympathetic, 
warmly  human  way  he  has  stated  his 
faith.    I  he  book  is  a  treasure. 

What  is  prayer?  Is  it  asking  for 
things  and  saving  "thank  you"  for  gifts 
received1 

"For  grownups,  perhaps."  savs  Ber- 
nice  Hogan.  "Bui  those  who  are  not 
so  old  ^.m  smile  at  God,  and  chat. 
and  never  even  know  they  ought  to 
bow    their   heads." 

And  so  the  prayers  Mrs.  Hogan  has 
written  lor  Notv  I  Lay  Mc  Don  ti  to 


Wonder  (Abingdon,  $1.25),  are  sim- 
ple expressions  of  delight  in  everyday 
things  that  tell  a  child  he  is  very  near 
to  God.  The  bright  little  book  is  illus- 
trated by  Susan  Perl's  roly-poly  draw- 
ings of  boys  and  girls  in  a  gay,  friendly 
world. 

Your  small  try  will  be  completely 
charmed   by   it. 

William  Lederer.  coauthor  of  The 
I  gly  American,  is  responsible  tor 
another  best-selling  blockbuster  in  A 
Nation   of  Sheep   (Norton,  $3.75). 

It's  an  incredible  report  of  sloppy 
work  by  U.S.  representatives  and  news- 
men in  critical  areas  ol  the  world,  and 
a  resounding  warning  that  individual 
Americans  must  wake  up  and  insist  on 
being  better  informed. 

I  use  the  word  incredible  because 
it's  hard  lor  me  to  believe  that  so  many 
people  could  be  as  stupid  as  Lederer 
makes  them  out  to  be — even  with  the 
enthusiastic  hoodwinking  he  charges 
some  foreign  governments  practice. 
There's  important  truth  in  Lederer's 
book,   but   he   surrounds   it    with    such 


1 ha n /{you  prayers  for  the  world 
around  us  teach  lots  about  God  in 
Now  I  Lay  Me  Down  to  Wonder, 
illustrated  (left)  by  Susan  Perl. 


sweeping  generalizations  that  I  often 
was  as  contused  as  some  ol  our  repre- 
sentatives abroad   must  be. 

1  )espite  Lederer's  all-black  picture, 
the  book's  a  valuable  one,  particularly 
when  it  outlines  what  citizens  like  you 
and  me  can  do  to  help  correct  govern- 
mental   mistakes. 

George  F.  Kennan  is  uniquely 
qualified  to  review  Soviet-Western  re- 
lations in  historical  perspective.  He 
served  in  our  embassy  at  Moscow  lor 
years,  eventually  as  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Turning  to  diplo- 
matic history  on  his  retirement,  he  won 
the  Pulitzer  and  Bancroft  Prizes — as 
well  as  a  National  Book  Award — lor 
historical    writing. 

In  Russia  and  the  West  Under 
Lenin  and  Stalin  ( Atlantic-Little, 
Brown,  $5.75)  he  takes  us  through 
decades  of  violence  and  change,  tracing 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  West- 
ern powers  and  the  Soviet  Union  from 
the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917  to  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

It's  a  tragic  story  of  how  one  con- 
frontation after  another  led  from  mis- 
understanding to  hostility,  and  it  adds 
up  to  a  powerful  lesson  for  today. 

Embarrassed  and  worried  because 
her  son  Johnny's  interest  in  church- 
school  waxed  and  waned  in  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  church-baseball  and  basket- 
ball seasons,  Charlotte  Groshell  began 
keeping  the  youngster  at  home.  But 
when  she  told  the  minister  she  was 
doing  it  because  she  felt  children  should 
go  to  church  school  for  its  own  sake 
instead  of  for  sports  he  groaned: 

"Oh  you  parents!  We  poor  preachers 
knock  ourselves  out  to  think  of  some 
way  we  can  get  youngsters  inside  a 
church  and  then  you  come  along  and 
spoil  everything.  What  difference  does 
it  make  why  Johnny  goes  to  church 
school2  As  long  as  he  goes  he'll  get 
something    out    of    it." 

And,  she  says,  the  minister  was  right; 
Johnny  did. 

The  tale's  in  And  Four  to  Groiv 
(Random  House,  $3.95)  in  which  Mrs. 
Groshell,  writing  under  the  name 
Charlotte  Paul,  recounts  her  family's 
emotional  growing  pains.  It's  a  can- 
did, wholesome  view  of  the  life  the 
Groshells  and  their  high-school-age 
boys  live  in  the  beautiful  Snoqualmie 
Yallev  east  of  Seattle.  I  think  you'll 
like  it.  Both  Mrs.  Barnabas  and  I  did. 

An  organization  of  more  than  100,- 
000  Negroes  who  preach  black  auton- 
omy,   black    supremacy,    black    union 
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The  New 
English  Bible 

New  Testament 


The  New  English  Bible,  New  Testament,  is  exactly 
what  its  name  implies — a  new  Bible  for  the  English 
speaking  world.  It  is  not  a  revision,  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  revisions  published  during  the  past  80 
years,  but  has  been  translated  anew  from  the  original 
Greek  texts  by  a  group  of  eminent  Biblical  scholars,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Dodd.  Their  aim  was  to  try 
and  grasp  the  spirit  and  true  meaning  of  the  Greek,  and 
to  put  it  into  the  living  English  we  speak  today. 

Thirteen  years  of  scholarly  endeavor  went  into  the 
translation  of  this  Bible.  The  result  is  a  Bible  filled  with 
new  meaning,  and  one  written  with  a  clarity  possibly 
unmatched  in  any  previous  translation. 

"But  while  he  was  still  a  long  way  off  his  father  saw  him, 
and  his  heart  went  out  to  him.  He  ran  to  meet  him,  flung  his 
arms  around  him,  and  kissed  him." 

—Luke  15:20 


The  New  English  Bible,  New  Testament  is  attractively  bound  in 
blue  cloth  over  boards;  has  headbands,  gold  stamping.  5%  x  9V4 
inches.  460  pages.  Read  The  New  English  Bible  yourself.  Clip  the 
handy  coupon  and  order  a  copy  from  Cokesbury  today. 
(OU)    postpaid,   $4.95 


HERE'S  WHAT 
THEY'RE  SAYING  .  .  . 

"The  New  English  Bible  has  done 
what  it  set  out  to  do.  With  clarity 
and  simplicity  it  has  put  the  Greek 
of  the  New  Testament  into  plain 
English." 

— Frank  E.   Gaebelein, 
Christian  Herald 

"It  throws  new  and   welcome   light 
on  passages  otherwise  obscure,  and 
it  suggests  many  'leads'  for  medita- 
tion, prayer,  and  exposition." 
— Dr.  Andrew  W.  Blackwood, 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

"The  new  work  from  across  the  At- 
lantic, now  being  so  widely  praised 
in  this  country,  is  to  be  welcomed 
as  a  competent  ally  in  helping  to 
make  the  eternal  message  speak  to 
each  one  of  us  in  the  urgent  tones 
of  our  own  lives." 

— Presbyterian  Outlook 


CLIP  AND  MAIL 


Kjokesbury 


•  Send  Moil  Orders  to  Regional  Service  Center 


Northeastern  \North  Central!  Western 
Region  Region  Region 

Boston  16  •Chicago  11       Los  Angeles  29 

•  New  York  11    •Cincinnati  2     Portland  5 


I  Southwestern  I  Southern 
Region  Region 


•  Dallas  1 


Atlanta  3 


Southeastern 
Region 

Baltimore  3 


•San  Francisco  2lr<ansas  City  6     (•Nashville  3l*Richmond  16 


Please  send  me,  postpaid,  copies  of  The  New  English  Bible, 

New  Testament  each,  $4.95 

Payment  enclosed  (         )  Charge  to  my  account  (         ) 

Open  an  account  in  my  name   (         ) 
Add  state  sales  tax  where  it  applies 


io       He  was  in  the 
ii    him,  did  not  reco 
i2   would  not  receiv 


(         )    State. 
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against  the  white  world — and.  ulti- 
mately,  an  autonomous  black  nation  in 
a  region  of  the  U.S. — has  risen  in 
America.  These  arc-  the  strictly  dis- 
ciplined Black  Muslims,  who  have  70 
temples  and  missions  from  Massachu- 
setts to  ( California  and  Florida,  and  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  whites  in 
Ann  ric. i  will  be  "treated  as  they  ought 
to  be  treated." 

Opposed  to  whites,  Christianity,  and 
integration,   this   new    form   ol    black 

nationalism  is  an  extreme  reflection  ot 
the  American  Negro's  rising  discontent 
with  things  as  they  are  and  his  deter- 
mination to  change  them,  believes  C. 
Eric  Lincoln,  professor  ol  social  phi- 
losophy at  Methodist-related  (dark  Col- 
lege. A  Negro  and  an  ordained  Meth- 
odist minister.  Dr.  Lincoln  has  produced 
a  masterly  study  ot  the  movement  in 
The  Black  Muslims  in  America 
(  Beacon,  $4.95).  Sensational  in  content, 
yet  scholarly  and  simply  stated,  it's  a 
remarkably  sensitive  and  subtle  exam- 
ination ot  a  complex  social  phenome- 
non. 

Dr.  Lincoln,  for  instance,  docs  not 
minimize  the  movement's  virtues,  such 
as  a  remarkable  record  for  rehabili- 
tating drug  addicts  and  criminals,  its 
prevention  ot  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  the  higher  standards  of  morality 
and  cleanliness  expected  of  its  mem- 
bers. Neither  does  he  ignore  the  pos- 
sibility that  if  the  movement  becomes 
significantly  more  extreme  it  will  have 
crossed  the  line  from  simple  protest  to 
open  and  violent  rebellion. 

1  low  to  turn  nominal  Christians  into 
committed  disciples  and  put  Ne w  Life 
in  the  Church  (Harper,  $3)  is  the 
burden  ol  a  stimulating  book  by 
Robert  A.   Raines. 

I  he  best  conditions  for  awakening 
or  reawakening  people  to  God  prevail 
in  Bible  siudv  groups,  believes  the 
author,  who  has  seen  the  results  in  the 
church  he  serves— Aldersgate  Method- 
is)  in  ('lev eland,  Ohio.  |  See  Brainwor\ 
for  Cod — at  Home.  February,  page  14.  | 

lie  speaks  frankly  on  the  ncccssiiv 
ol  re-examining  the  role  of  the  clerg) 
man  in  die  local  church.  "The  chiel 
task  ol  the  clergyman  is  to  equip  his 
people  lor  their  ministry."  he  says. 
"The  people  must  begin  to  share  in 
die  pastoral  work  of  the  ministry.  Only 
as  this  begins  to  happen  can  the  church 
truly  be  the  Body  of  Christ." 

I  he  book  is  written  for  ministers 
.\\m\  church  leaders,  but  it  has  an  im- 
portant   message    lor   all    Christians. 

Admittedly,  religion  isn't  something 
anybody  cm  be  argued  into,  but   for 

tin  intelligent  person  who  has  doubts 
and  seeks  a  tinner  faith  a  frank  inter- 
change of  conversation  can  be  a 
veritable    lifeline. 

I  found  such  an  interchange  in  Dear 
Mr.  Broun  (Harper,  $3),  by  Harry 


Emerson  Fosdick.  Actually,  inter- 
change probably  isn't  the  exact  word, 
because  "Mr.  brown's"  own  letters 
don't  actually  appear;  they're  only  indi- 
cated by  Dr.  Fosdick's  "answers."  And, 


Dear  Mr.  Brown:  A  pastor  writes  to 
a     person     perplexed    about     religion. 

as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Brown  isn't  a 
real  person  in  the  sense  ot  being  a 
specific  individual.  He's  a  synthesis  of 
many  people  Dr.  Fosdick  has  known 
during  his  years  of  ministry  at  River- 
side Church  in  New  York  City  and 
as  a  radio  preacher  on  the  National 
Vespers  Hour.  [  Together  readers  will 
remember  him  lor  Living  for  the  Fun 
of  It,  March,  1960,  page  17.]  You  ex- 
pect Dr.  Fosdick  to  have  something  to 
say.  This  book  won't  disappoint   you. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  21,  a  llatboat- 
ni. in  navigating  the  Sangamon  River, 
when  he  arrived  at  tin-  village  ol  New 
Salem,  111.  He  left  lor  Springfield  when 
he  was  28  to  become  counselor  at  law. 
These  years  with  frontier  folk  helped 
lay  the  cornerstone  ol  Lincoln's  com- 
passion and  earthy  understanding  ol 
humanity. 

Almost  poetic  in  its  portrayal  ol  the 
voting  Lincoln  is  Paul  Horgan  s  Citi- 
zen of  Neii'  Salem  (Farrar,  Straus 
and  Cudahy,  $3.75).  From  well-known 
and  little-known  incidents  it  assembles 
a  compelling   portrait. 

1 1  vou  Civil  War  bulls  will  lower 
your  clamor,  I'd  like  to  remark  that 
there's  a  run  of  uncommonly  good 
books  on  the  West  coming  out  these 
d.ivs.  Right  at  the  top  I'd  put  Great 
Western  Indian  Fights  (  Doubledav. 
$4.95)  by  members  ot  the  Potomac 
Corral  of  The  Westerners. 

Each  author  of  the  25  chapters  is 
knowledgeable  and  imparts  to  his  con- 
tribution the  touch  of  authority.  If  the 
clash  ol  white  and  red  men  stirs  vou. 
it    vou    care   to  assess   wrongs   done   bv 


white  men  to  red — and  vice  versa — 
this  book  should  be  on  your  reading 
table. 

Ethel  Sabin  Smith  has  traveled  the 
world  many  times.  Now  past  70.  she's 
still  traveling,  but  she's  slowed  down 
to    tram])    steamer. 

Passports  at  Seventy  (Norton, 
$3.95)  is  a  collection  ot  her  experiences 
while  "tramping."  lint  this  graceful 
account  is  far  more  than  just  another 
travelogue.  Dr.  Smith,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  psychology,  has  an  unashamed 
compassion  for  humans  of  all  types  and 
origins,  and  she's  written  a  vivid  study 
of  people  and  of  the  unique  excitement 
of  being  one's  self. 

If  you're  traveling,  you  may  not 
want  to  do  all  Dr.  Smith  advises;  70  or 
no,  you  may  not  have  the  energy.  But 
if  you  conscientiously  avoid  doing  all 
she  warns  against,  you'll  surely  have 
the  trip  of  a  lifetime. 

Never  Forget  to  Live  (Abingdon, 
$2)  is  an  apt  title  for  365  meditations 
by  the  late  Halford  E.  Luccock.  The 
sage  and  salty  Yale  Divinity  School 
professor  loved  life  with  a  delight  that 
transmitted  itself  through  his  pen. 

A  bit  puzzling  is  the  fact  that  there- 
are  53 — not  52 — weekly  themes  in  this 
collection  to  take  the  reader  around  the 
year.  But  if  anybody  could  pack  53 
weeks  of  living  into  52  weeks  of  days 
I'm  sure  it  was  Halford  Luccock. 

Fantastic,  scientific,  but  not  fiction  is 
A  Hole  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea 
(Doubleday,  $4.95)  by  Willard  Bas- 
com.  This  account  of  drilling  five  or 
six  miles  down  to  sample  unknown 
substances  in  the  earth's  crust  sounds 
like  a  Jules  Verne  tale.  But  it's  the 
story  ol  a  real  exploration  now  in  the 
testing    stage. 

Equipment  is  being  developed  by 
geologists,  engineers,  and  oceanogra- 
phers,  under  auspices  ot  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  The  Mohole 
Project,  as  it  is  called,  was  ribbed  in  the 
I960  Pick  and  Hammer  show  of  the 
Washington  Geological  Society  as 
"Mo  Ho  Ho  and  a   Barrel  of  Funds." 

Have    you     ever     wondered — while 

shopping  tor  Halloween  false  faces  or 
helping  the  children  cut  out  a  "keen 
animal  mask"  from  the  back  of  a  cereal 
box — about  the  origins  of  this  desire 
to  conceal  our  identity2 

I  found  clues  in  a  simple  book  lor 
anv  age  entitled  Masks  and  Mask 
Makers,  bv  Kari  Hunt  and  Bernice 
Wells  Carlson  (Abingdon,  $2.75). 
From  frozen  Alaska  to  the  broiling 
Congo,  to  the  Mardi  Gras,  the  reasons 
men  have  masked  themselves  through- 
out history  are  rooted  in  customs  and 
beliefs. 

Many  hne  pictorial  reproductions  of 
famous    masks    leave    nothing    to    the 
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imagination.  And,  if  you'd  like  to  try 
your  hand  at  some  20th-century  mask 
making,  there's  also  a  hovv-to-do-it  sec- 
tion that's  just  likely  to  make  your 
creative  taste  buds  tingle. 

I've  just  won  one  of  the  minor  bat- 
tles which  punctuate  life  in  an  editorial 
office.  Stubbornly  insisting  that  lay- 
men, as  well  as  pastors,  are  interested 
in  the  history  of  Methodism,  I  slipped 
this  review  out  of  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate and  into  Together.  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  The  History  of  Meth- 
odism in  Southern  California  and 
Arizona  by  Edward  Drewry  Jervey 
(Parthenon)  brings  to  light  many 
fascinating  bits  of  Methodist  lore. 

This  book  frankly  could  be  lighter. 
But  if  you  skim  the  pages  as  I've  done, 
you'll  be  stopped  often  by  items  like 
those  telling  why  the  University  of 
Southern  California  no  longer  is  Meth- 
odist-related; how  the  Nazarene  Church 
and  the  Salvation  Army  are  outgrowths 
of  Methodism,  and  of  the  rise  of  such 
bishops  as  Kennedy,  Oxnam,  Phillips, 
and  Tippett. 

This  isn't  a  book  for  the  casual  Meth- 
odist, but — if  you're  interested  in  how 
our  church  has  grown — send  $3.50  to 
the  Historical  Society  of  the  Southern 
California-Arizona  Methodist  Confer- 
ence, 5250  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles  29,  Calif.  I  don't  think  you'll 
be  disappointed. 

Once,  while  motoring  across  Cali- 
fornia's desert,  I  was  struck  by  the 
imagination — and  lack  of  it — displayed 
by  town-namers.  Twenty-nine  Palms, 
for  instance,  aptly  conjures  up  the  pic- 
ture of  a  town  washed  by  warm  sun 
and  gentle  breezes.  Such  a  name, 
honestly  conceived,  never  will  be 
matched  by  imitative  concoctions  such 
as  "Twenty-five  Elms,"  "Nine  Oaks," 
or  whatever. 

Then  we  saw,  on  a  rickety  roadside 
shack  in  the  desert,  a  sign  which  brave- 
ly poked  fun  at  itself  and  conveyed  a 
picture  as  clear  as  the  original.  It  said, 
simply,  "No  Palms." 

I  was  reminded  of  this  as  I  opened 
The  Desert  Was  Home  (Westernlore, 
$6.75)  by  Elizabeth  W.  Crozer 
Campbell.  This  is  a  simply  told  story 
of  a  woman  and  her  ailing  husband 
who  homesteaded  in  the  Twenty-nine 
Palms  country  less  than  40  years  ago. 
Their  experiences  in  getting  roads, 
schools,  telephones,  and  other  apurte- 
nances  of  civilization  make  an  epic  of 
modern  pioneering. 

"I  have  lived  and  am  still  living  a 
very  happy  life.  Such  a  remark,  I  know, 
is  a  hopelessly  unfashionable  begin- 
ning for  a  modern  autobiography,  and 
I  apologize.  But  in  my  life  there  are  all 
kinds  of  things  that  haven't  happened 
to  me."  Thus  begins  Molly  and  Me — 
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"Believing  your  Annuity  Bonds  are  a 

safe  and  good  investment  I  find  as 

an  invalid  it  is  a  very  good  way  of 

placing  my  savings  for  a  dependable 

return.  1  am  noiv  considering  the 

[purchase  of  another  $1,000 

bond.  I  find  these  annuities 

the  most  successful  way 

of  helping  in  the 

Lord's  work." 


What  a  Great  Difference  You  Can  Make 

Send  the  coupon  today  for  free  particulars  of  Life  In- 
come Gift  Certificates,  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service.  Learn  what  a  difference  they  will  make  for  you 
in  peace  of  mind.  You  save  time,  trouble,  loss  and  expense. 
You  gain  a  guaranteed  return  on  your  investment  with 
absolute  safety  as  long  as  you  live. 

Learn   what   a   difference   certificates   will    make    for 
others.  When  you  are  gone  your  money  will  be  an  end- 
less blessing  through  world  missions    Needs  are  pressing 
on  every  side — Africa,  the  great  continent  of  crisis,  dan- 
ger and  opportunity,  India  of  teeming  millions,  the  moun- 
tain and  rural  areas  of  our  own  United  States  and  the  all 
important  Far  East  arc  fields       ,------------------ 

white  unto  the  harvest. 


My  Best  Investment 
writes  Happy  Annuitant 

"The  Annuity  Bond  I  hold  with 
the  Woman's  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Service  is  the  best  invest- 
ment I  ever  made.  I  now  wish 
to  make  another  investment. 
Two  weeks  ago  I  sold  a  piece 
of  property  and  want  to  rein- 
vest the  money.  Not  only  will 
I  feel  secure  if  life  is  prolonged 
but  also  it  will  be  a  satisfaction 
to  know  that  I  have  a  part  in 
the  great  work  of  Missions." 


Please  send  me  FREE  booklet  describing  Life 
Income  Gift  Certificate  that  guarantees  me  a  high  rate 
of  return  for  life  with  absolute  safety  and  enables  me 
also  to  help  forward  the  Lord's  work. 
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Month,  Day  and  Year  of  Birth 

Fill  in,  Clip  and  Mail  to  the  Treasurer 
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NO  OTHER  MACAZINE  meets  the  need 
of  Christian  parents  of  children  through 
teen-agers  for  Christian  answers  to  to- 
day's complex  family  problems.  Order 
THE  CHRISTIAN  HOME  today  for  your 
home  or  put  it  into  some  home  you 
know.  Only  $2.75  a  year. 


C  0  K  E  S  B  U  R  Y 

Please  order  from  Regional  Center  serving  you 
Atlanta  3  Baltimore  3  Boston    16 

Chicago    II  Cincinnati    2  Dallas    I 

Detroit   I  Kansas  City  6  Los  Angeles  29 

Nashville   2  New   York    II  Pittsburgh   30 

Portland  5  Richmond    16  San   Francisco  2 

Please  enter  the  following  subscription  to 
THE   CHRISTIAN    HOME   at  $2.75   a   year. 
Name 
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Gift   Card  from 

Payment    Enclosed 
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SUCCESSFUL 

FUND-RAISING 

WITH   METHODIST 

LEADERSHIP 


Indianapolis,   Indiana 
Indianapolis   District 

Coal  $500,000— Pledged  $560,000 
Los  Angeles,  California 
dolman  .Methodist  Church 

Coal  $150,000— Pledged  $304,119 
New  berry,  Michigan 
Newberry  Methodist  Church 

Coal  $50,000  -  Pledged  $62,039 
Orlando.   Florida 

First  Methodist  Church 

Goal  $625,000— Pledged  $667,654 
Tuscaloosa.  Alabama 
Trinity    Methodist    Church 

Goal  $96,000— Pledged  $104,916 

It   youi   Church   or  Conference  is  plan- 
ning to  raise  funds,  please  write: 

DIVISION  OF  NATIONAL  MISSIONS 

DEPARTMENT  OF 

FINANCE  AND  FIELD  SERVICE 

Dr.  Alton   E.   Lowe.   Director 

1701     Arch    Street 
Philadelphia    3,    Pennsylvania 


The  Memoirs  of  Gertrude  Berg  I  Mc- 
Graw-Hill, $4.95). 

Mrs.  Berg  need  make  no  apology. 
Plentj  oi  things  have  happened  to 
her,  including  becoming  the  originator, 
script-writer,  and  star  ol  the  radio  and 
television  show  The  Goldbergs,  and 
star  of  the  Broadway  hit  A  Majority  of 
One.  (Incidentally,  she  did  much  of 
her  script-writing  at  the  public  library. 
where,  she  says,  the  distractions  were 
less  than  at  home.) 

Her  public  achievements  are  small, 
compared  to  the  full  and  happy  family 
life  that  has  surrounded  her  both  in 
childhood  and  in  marriage  and  mother- 
hood. Here  is  the  story  of  a  wise,  witty, 
and  wondrously  successful  woman.  If 
you  have  enjoyed  Molly  Goldberg  on 
radio  or  TV,  or  Mrs.  Jacobi  in  A  Ma- 
jority of  One,  you'll  want  to  know 
Gertrude  Berg,  who  made  them  both 
come  to  life. 

For  a  young  lady,  doting  aunt  or 
uncle,  or  anyone  else  just  beginning  a 
career  as  a  baby  sitter,  there's  no  finer 
gilt  than  A  Manual  for  Baby  Sitters 
(Little,  Brown,  $3.50),  by  Marion 
Lowndes.  It's  equally  essential  lor  the 
parents  of  the  children  who're  going 
to  be  sat  with. 

This  excellent  handbook  made  its 
first  appearance  in  1949,  and  our  own 
daughter,  Bonnie,  makes  good  use  of 
its  advice  when  she  stays  with  young- 
sters in  the  neighborhood,  or  her 
brother.  Tommy.  Now  it's  been  revised 
to  allow  lor  advances  in  baby  care  and 
the  number,  variety,  and  ages  ol  sitters 
themselves. 

I'd  recommend  it  as  standard  equip- 
ment in  any  home  where  there  are 
young  children.  But  instead  ol  putting 
it  on  a  bookshelf,  I'd  put  it  right  beside 
the  telephone,  with  emergency  phone 
numbers  inside  the  covers. 

Never  is  a  land  more  exciting  than 
when  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  child. 
Swedish  photographer  Sven  Gillsater 
reproved  this  truth  by  taking  his  young 
daughter  to  Israel  and  Jordan  at  Christ- 
mastime and  making  a  pictorial  record 
ol  her  joyful  discovery  ol  places  she'd 
heard  about  in  Bible  stories. 

Pia's  Journey  to  the  Holy  Land 
(Harcourt,  Brace  &  World.  $3.50)  lets 
us  share  their  journey  through  brilliant 
lull-color  photographs  and  a  stor\ 
simple  enough  lor  a  child  to  read.  It's 
delightful,  too.  to  note  that  Pia  gets 
credit  lor  her  pari  in  its  creation;  she's 
listed  with  her  lather  as  co-author. 

One  November  day  in  1956,  a  bam- 
boo rait  with  live  men  aboard  set  out 
from  Tahiti.  Its  captain  was  Eric  de 
Bisschop,  an  adventurous  Norwegian 
with  his  own  theory  of  prehistoric  Poly- 
nesian migrations.  Second  in  command 
was  Alain  Rrun. 

Two  years  and  three  rafts  later,  the 


tragic  voyage  ended.  The  bamboo  rait 
was  abandoned  near  Chile.  Then  De 
Bisschop,  Brun,  and  three  new  ad- 
venturers started  the  return  trip  on  a 
cypress-log  rait.  It,  too,  was  abandoned 
tor  a  third  rait  made  from  its  usable 
parts.  It  was  wrecked  on  a  coral  reef 
several  hundred  miles  from  the  starting 
point.  De  Bisschop  died  afterward. 

Such  is  the  story  of  From  Raft  to 
Raft  (Doubleday,  $4.50),  written  by 
Bengt  Danielsson  from  the  account 
given  by  Brun.  It  does  not  match  the 
thrill  ot  other  such  ventures,  despite  its 
tragic  events,  but  if  you  can't  resist  sea 
stories,  you'll  like  it. 

Oren  Arnold,  no  stranger  to  To- 
gether readers  [his  latest  article:  How 
Do  You  Rate  as  a  Neighbor?,  July, 
page  21],  also  writes  juvenile  books. 
Two  recent  ones  are  The  Chili  Pepper 
Children  ( Broadman,  $2.50)  and 
The  Sky  Y  Train  (Broadman,  $2.95). 

The  former,  for  youngsters  7  to  10, 
is  a  joyful  portrait  of  a  Mexican  fam- 
ily in  the  U.S.  The  latter,  for  9  to 
13-year-olds,  tells  how  a  deserted  church 
camp  was  brought  back  to  life.  Both  are 
wholesome,  entertaining  reading. 

For  light  reading  on  lazy  summer 
days  you  may  want  to  dip  into  It 
Takes  All  Kinds  (Reynal,  $3.95). 
Reader's  Digest  roving  editor  Robert 
Littell  has  packed  it  with  fascinating 
accounts  ot  unusual  people,  strange 
places,  and  curious  events  in  odd  cor- 
ners of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Littell's  a  natural-born  storyteller. 
Whether  he's  writing  about  the  Swed- 
ish hunter  who  survived  a  week  under 
an  avalanche,  the  dogs  trained  to  hunt 
the  mysterious  white  truffle,  or  the 
"automobile  explosion"  that  has  made 
some  European  roads  more  lethal  than 
our    own,    his    tales    are    vividly    alive. 

Excellent  pickup,  put-down  reading. 

1  get  misty-eyed  over  seed  catalogs 
in  the  spring,  but  Mrs.  Barnabas  is  the 
real  dirt  gardener  in  our  family.  Re- 
cently,  after  an  unusually  busy  day 
weeding  and  hoeing,  she  disappeared 
without  even  bothering  to  change  her 
clothes.  She  came  back  half  an  hour 
later  with  a  book  and  plumped  into  a 
garden  chair. 

"I  borrowed  it  from  Helen,"  she 
said,  naming  a  neighbor  down  the 
street,  "and  before  I  budge  I'm  going 
to  find  out  what  the  secret  is." 

The  book:  Gardening  Without 
Work  (Dcvin-Adair,  $3.95),  by  Ruth 
Stout.  A  believer  in  organic  gardening, 
the  author  hoes  not,  neither  does  she 
spray.  A  series  of  amusing  chapters 
explains  her  methods  and  makes  it 
sound  very  easy.  But  my  wife,  who  has 
a  mind  of  her  own  about  gardening, 
hasn't  committed  herself.  I'll  have  to 
wait  and  see  what  she  does  next  year. 

— Barnabas 
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THE  MOST  interesting  writing  always 
deals  with  people — preferably  real 
people.  Whether  a  book  is  fiction  or 
nonfiction,  it  will  hold  our  interest 
if  we  sense  that  this  is  an  actual  situ- 
ation in  which  human  beings  are 
caught  and  must  react.  Novels  some- 
times give  the  impression  of  being 
academic,  stilted,  rigid,  and  essen- 
tially doctrinaire.  When  this  happens 
the  book  is  a  failure.  Not  many  peo- 
ple are  interested  in  affairs  with  no 
practical  meaning  for  their  time.  Con- 
versely, not  many  people  are  unin- 
terested in  writing  that  sheds  even  a 
small  glimmer  of  light  on  the  mys- 
tery of  being  human.  I  was  thinking 
about  this  recently  as  the  new  novels 
came   to   my  desk. 

THROUGH  THE  FIELDS  OF  CLOVER, 

by   Peter  De  Vries  (Little,  Brown,  $3.95,). 

I  enjoyed  this  more  than  any  Peter 
De  Vries'  book  I  have  read  and 
thought  it  was  almost  wonderful.  The 
plot  centers  around  a  wedding  an- 
niversary and  the  homecoming  of 
children,  their  mates,  ex-mates,  and 
grandchildren.  Here  a  satirist  ana- 
lyzes the  diseases  of  modernity.  There 
is  everything  here  from  precocious 
children  to  television  stars,  from  re- 
formers to   rascals. 

Someone  said  the  other  day  that  we 
are  in  a  healthier  frame  of  mind  to- 
day than  in  the  past  because  we  are 
making  jokes  about  such  things  as  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. This  fellow  said  that  when  we 
can  laugh  at  some  of  the  antics  of  our 
superpatriots,  it  means  we  are  not  so 
scared  as  we  used  to  be.  I  think  that 
he  has  a  point  and  that  books  like 
Through  the  Fields  of  Clover  may  ac- 
complish more  than  serious  argument. 
Anyway,  I  enjoyed  it  immensely  and 
I  could  spot  all  these  people  among 
my  acquaintances. 

You  will  hardly  believe  it,  but  I 
even  saw  myself  here  and  there! 

Let  us  be  grateful  that  we  have 
among  us  a  man  who  has  a  sharp  eye 
for  the  pretentious  and  a  lively  sense 
of  the  ridiculous.  Believe  me,  our  time 
has  need  of  such  writers. 


Browsing 
in 


BISHOP,    LOS    ANGELES    AREA, 
THE    METHODIST    CHURCH 

COOD  FRIDAY— 1963,  by  Otis  Carney 
(Morrow,  $3). 

This  book  deals  with  a  man  slated 
to  be  the  next  Secretary  of  State.  Sent 
on  an  observing  trip  about  the  world, 
he  is  supposed  to  come  back  and  say 
that  the  Administration  is  essentially 
on  the  right  track.  That  is,  if  he  wants 
the  job  he  knows  this  will  be  expected 
of  him.  And  it  becomes  clear  to  him 
that  this  is  not  what  he  really  believes. 
To  draw  attention  to  the  situation  he 
decides  to  commit  suicide.  This  is  all 
there  is  to  the  plot,  although  it  does 
have  a  surprise  ending  which,  instead 
of  pleasing  me,  made  me  feel  the 
whole  thing  was  a  hoax. 

How  do  you  fill  a  book  with  this 
thin-plot  construction?  Well,  you 
write  down  page  after  page  of  what 
the  character  is  thinking  about  and 
remembering;  you  give  the  reader 
chapter  after  chapter  of  political  analy- 
sis  and   social   commentary. 

After  I  had  read  several  pages,  I 
thought  to  myself  that  this  is  not 
a  real  novel,  but  a  book  by  a  fellow 
who  wants  to  say  something  and  de- 
cided that  more  people  would  read  it 
if  it  were  fictionalized.  He  is  not  the 
first  author  to  do  it,  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  not  be  the  last.  But  so  far  as 
I    am   concerned,    it  never   comes   off. 

I  want  a  novel  to  be  full  of  people 
who  are  more  than  puppets  with  an 
idea  man  pulling  the  strings.  I  say  this 
despite  the  fact  I  am  in  essential  har- 
mony with  everything  that  he  thinks 
and  says.  I  believe  with  him  that  we 
are  in  a  very  dangerous  situation  and 
that  we  have  become  a  complacently 
sick  people.  I  think  that  trumpets  need 
to  be  sounded,  but  not  by  pretending 
that  they  are  something  other  than 
trumpets. 

I  know  this  probably  is  a  personal 
prejudice  which  a  book  reviewer 
ought  not  to  have.  So  make  allow- 
ances for  it.  If  this  will  not  irritate  you 
the  way  it  does  me,  go  ahead  and  read 
Cood  Friday — 1963,  for  it  does  say 
something  much  more  pertinent  than 
anything  the  John  Birch  Society  is  able 
to  define  through  the  smoke  of  its 
hallucinations. 
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IS  NAME  ivas  Flit,  and  he  was  fast 
In  catching  flies  and  jumping; 
Of  all  the  frogs,  he  ivas  the  best 
In  tests  of  chu  gar  limping. 


Each  day,  a  goggling  audience 
Of  froggies  formed  a  huddle 
To  watch  the  most  important  frog 
That  lived  in  Little  Puddle. 

They  squealed  in  glee  to  see  him  tivist 
In  dives  so  brave  and  high; 
They  blinked  to  see  how  easily 
He  speared  each  passing  fly. 

"Oh,  I'm  the  greatest  of  them  all" 
Thought  Flit  and  puffed  his  chest, 
"But  it  is  selfish  to  stay  here — 
The  world  should  see  the  best!" 

And  so  Flit  left  for  all  to  watch 
The  Puddle's  main  attraction; 
Into  a  huge  and  busy  pool, 
He  plunged  right  into  action. 

His  dives — how  graceful!  Perfect  form! 
He  really  was  quite  daring; 
But  other  frogs  were  diving,  too — 
Not  one  at  Flit  was  staring. 


Together  with  the  Small  Fry 


He  croaked  from  logs,  from  lily  pads, 
And  from  a  muddy  shelf; 
But  in  so  many  voices,  Flit 
Could  hardly  hear  himself! 

And  when  it  came  to  snagging  flies, 
What  chance  was  there  to  beat 
A  hundred  other  hungry  frogs 
Who  also  wished  to  eat? 

Flit  watched  and  thought  and  suddenly 
The  truth  ivas  very  plain: 
He'd  never  been  the  best  of  all — 
Just  overproud  and  vain. 

"What   good,   kind   friends   I   had,"   Flit 

mourned. 
"I  never  realized; 
A  perfect  fool  Vve  been,  and  yet 
They  never  criticized!" 

Right  then  Flit  knew  what  he  must  do; 
No  longer  in  a  muddle, 
He  left  the  busy  pool  and  jumped 
Right  back  to  Little  Puddle. 

Once  more,  his  neighbors  watched  his  tricks, 
But  this  was  something  new — 
Instead  of  showing  off,  Flit  showed 
How  they  could  do  them,  too! 

— Ida  M.  Pardue 


Barefoot  Days 


In  the  morning,  very  early, 

That's  the  time  I  love  to  go 
Barefoot  where  the  fern  grows  curlj 
And  grass  is  cool  between  each  toe, 
On  a  summer  morning — 0! 
On  a  summer  morning ! 

That  is  when  the  birds  go  by 

Up  the  sunny  slopes  of  air, 
And  each  rose  has  a  butterfly 

Or  a  golden  bee  to  wear ; 
And  I  am  glad  in  every  toe — 

Such  a  summer  morning — 0 ! 
Such  a  summer  morning! 

— Rachel  Field 

(From  Taxis  and  Toadstools  by  Rachel 
Field.  ©  1926  by  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Reprinted   by    permission    of   publisher) 


Butterfly  Mobiles 


HERE'S     one     way 
bring  summer  right  in- 
side  your    home:    Make 
some   butterfly  mobiles ! 

They're    easy    to    make  D 

and  fun  to  watch,  and  your  whole  family  will  en- 
joy them. 

For  each  butterfly,  you'll  need  an  ordinary 
clothespin.  Use  bright  construction  paper  to  make 
the  wings  (Drawing  A),  and  then  decorate  them 
with  other  bits  of  colored  paper 
and  aluminum  foil.  Next,  glue  the 
wings  onto  the  clothespin  (Draw- 
ing B)  and  wrap  a  short  pipe 
cleaner  around  the  top  of  the 
clothespin  to  make  the  butterfly's 
feelers.  Now  thread  a  needle  (Mom 
will  help)  with  black  thread  and 
fasten  the  thread  around  the  but- 
terfly  (Drawing  C). 

To  finish  the  mobile,  hang  sev- 
eral butterflies  from  twigs  (Draw- 
ing D).  Ask  Mom  and  Dad  to  help 
you  arrange  the  butterflies  so  that 
the  mobile  will  balance.  Then  hang 
your  butterfly  mobile  where  a  sum- 
mer breeze  will  make  it  move — 
maybe  on  a  porch  or  near  a  win- 
dow. And  if  there's  a  baby  in  your 
house,  be  sure  to  make  a  mobile 
for  his  room.  He'll  love  it! 
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His  destination:  A  floating  island 

of  ice  in  a  frigid  sea.  Time  of  return:  Indefinite. 


OI^tcx^ttTSicLe/t  of  the  V^mAjuo^ 
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HEN  THE  hot,  muggy  days  of 
late  summer  clamp  discomfort  on 
the  coastal  lands  of  Virginia,  Lt.  Col. 
Ashley  D.  Jameson,  a  chaplain  at 
Langley  Air  Force  Base,  can  cool  off 
quickly  in  a  unique  retreat:  his 
memory! 

Just  two  years  ago,  Colonel  Jame- 
son was  ministering  to  hundreds  of 
American  servicemen  at  scattered,  re- 
mote outposts  in  one  of  the  world's 
coldest  and  loneliest  areas — the  west- 
ern (Alaskan)  sector  of  the  Air 
Force's  3,000-mile  Distant  Early  War- 
ning (DEW)  Line.  There,  even 
now,  the  brief  Arctic  summer  is  end- 
ing; soon  the  green-brown  tundra 
that  was  his  half-million  square  mile 
parish  will  become  a  blinding  white 
wilderness.  What  a  place  for  a  Texas- 
born  Methodist  minister! 

Col.  Jameson,  who  at  45  is  in 
his  18th  year  as  a  military  chaplain, 
was  in  the  far  north  as  senior  chaplain 

Weary  traveler:  The  chaplain 
relaxes  with  his  daughters  at  a  hi-fi 
concert  in  their  Fairbanks  home. 
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Outward  bound:  Against  the  roar  of  planes  at  the  air  terminal,  he  concentrates 
on  his  prayer  boo\  while  a  tired  airman  sleeps  beside  him. 


of  the  11th  Air  Division  headquar- 
tered at  Ladd  Air  Force  Base,  Fair- 
banks, Alaska  (since  converted  to  an 
Army  installation).  Unlike  the  cir- 
cuit riders  of  old,  who  carried  the 
gospel  on  horseback  to  the  wilder- 
ness, Chaplain  Jameson  traveled 
mostly  by  air — averaging  some  7,000 
miles  a  month,  even  when  tempera- 
tures dropped  to  51  degrees  below 
zero. 

His  circuit  took  him  to  many  radar 
outposts  and  to  Ice  Island  T-3,  a  fan- 
tastic floating  base  in  the  slate-blue 
Arctic  off  northern  Alaska.  There 
military  and  civilian  personnel  con- 
ducted scientific  studies  on  a  block 
of  ice  some  50  miles  square  and  150 
feet  thick  which  drifted  in  a  great, 
clockwise  circle  from  near  the  North 
Pole  to  near  the  Bering  Strait. 

"It  was  such  a  thrilling  contrast 
this  year  to  celebrate  World  Wide 
Communion  Sunday  in  the  beautiful 

First  stop:  His  helicopter  lands 

at  a  remote  radar  station.  Here  the 

temperature  is  42  below  zero! 
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green  state  of  Virginia,"  he  says. 
"What  a  contrast  to  the  same  observ- 
ance in  1959,  uhcai  I  served  Com- 
munion on  a  drifting  Arctic  island!" 

Janus  Leveque,  then  on  the  stall 
of  the  Fairbanks  News-Miner,  ac- 
companied Colonel  Jameson  on  one 
ol  his  trips  and  took  these  pictures. 
Leveque,  too,  since  has  left  the  north- 
land  lor  a  more  temperate  clime — 
and  now  is  a  stall  member  ol  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  in  Hawaii! 

"I  hope  the  readers  ol  Together 
will  appreciate  the  beautiful  pictures 
of  snow  and  ice  during  the  heat  ol 
summer,"  the  colonel  writes.  "Cer- 
tainly it  is  refreshing  to  me  these 
warm  days  to  recall  the  cold  waste- 
lands  upon   which   our   men    serve." 

Hcpially  heroic  are  America's  mili- 
tary chaplains — dedicated  men  such 
as  Chaplain  Jameson  who  carry  the 
Gospel  wherever  it  is  needed,  wheth- 
er in  tropic  heat  or  Arctic  cold. 


I 


Man's  man:  Chaplain  Jameson  understands 

enlisted  men,  always  has  a  story  to  tell.  He  has 

a  college-age  son  of  his  own. 


Far  from  home:  Lairing  the  mess  hall,  Col.  Jameson 
stops  to  say  "howdy"  to  a  Jcllow  Southerner  and  Methodist, 
TSgt.  John  Hay  good  of  Cherohee,  Ala. 


Lone  figure:  Dwarfed  by  radar  dome  and 

polar  landscape,  he  leaves  the  station's  warmth 

to  continue  his  long,  northward  flight. 
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Ice  Island  T-3:  "Drin\  this  in  remembrance  that  Christ's  blood  was  shed  for  you,  and  be  than{jt<l." 
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LETTERS   (continued  Irani  page  10) 

God.  Also  I  come  because  I  meet  others 
my  own  age  who  have  the  same  things 
in  common." 

Judging  has  just  been  completed  for 
our  John  Dickins  Award — with  two  col- 
legians locked  in  a  first-place  tie!  Be 
sure  to  see  their  winning  essays  next 
month,  in  the  September  issue. — Eds. 

A  Tribute  to  Mother  Howell 

MR.   AND  MRS.  ROBERT  HOWELL 

Pittsboro,  Ind. 

We  Howells  arc  very  proud  that  our 
family  has  contributed  so  many  minis- 
ters to  the  Christian  church  [sec  Un- 
usual   Methodists,  May,  page  21]. 

We  are  very  disappointed,  however, 
that  you  did  not  mention  our  mother. 
She  played  a  most  important  part  in 
the  raising  and  training  of  these  boys, 
nursing  them  through  illnesses,  work- 
ing to  help  the  family  finances  or  to  aid 
one  of  the  boys  with  his  education,  or 
filling  the  pulpit  when  Pop  was  ill  or 
away   from  home. 

We  do  not  feel  you  have  paid  a  very 
good  tribute  to  our  family  by  leaving 
Mother  out. 

We're  red-faced  that  during  Mother's 
Day  month  we  didn't  say  more  about  so 
outstanding  a  mother  as  Mrs.  Howell. 
It  was  unintentional,  of  course,  but  to 
help  make  amends  here's  a  picture  (be- 
low)  of  her  with  her  husband. — Eds. 


Mother   Howell:  She  gets  a  edit,  tool 

Bullskin  Teacher — Typical 

MILTON   H.   TOWNSEND 
Union   College 
Barbourville,  Ky. 

We  appreciate  the  Union  College  ref- 
erence [see  Lunchtime  at  Little  Bull- 
skin  School.  March,  page  64]  and  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  of  some  help  in 
aiding  education  in  our  area. 

Over  half  of  the  teachers  in  the  five- 


county  area  in  which  Union  College  is 
located  are  graduates  of  this  institution. 
We  are  very  proud  of  the  progress  we 
are  making  in  this  territory. 

She  Saw   It — In    India! 

MRS.    HELEN    P.    BLEW 

Bridgeton,  N.J. 

Last  year  I  went  on  a  freighter  trip 
around  the  world,  stopping  at  various 
ports  to  visit  inland.  One  day  in  India, 
I  noticed  a  fine,  big  new  church  on  a 
road  outside  Delhi.  A  clever  saying  on 
a  sign  out  front  attracted  my  atten- 
tion, and  I  copied  it  down. 

Imagine  my  surprise  when  reading 
the  March  Together  to  see  on  page  69 
a  picture  of  the  church,  and  the  very 
same  sign,  reading:  "Centenary  Meth- 
odist Church — Trespassers  Will  Be 
Forgiven!" 

Let  Moslems  Alone? 

LYLE  J.   NORTON 

San   Francisco,   Calif. 

Together's  January  issue  discusses 
our  missionary  effort  in  Pakistan 
[Pakistan:  A  New  Land  of  Decision, 
page  37].  For  the  people  there,  Islam 
seems  to  be  dynamic  as  well  as  soul- 
satisfying.  While  in  Saudi  Arabia,  I 
talked  with  many  Moslems  satisfied  with 
their  ideology. 

Aren't  we  being  a  bit  irresponsible 
when  we  take  advantage  of  their  re- 
ligious freedom  policy  and  seek  converts 
to  Christianity  there?  What  makes  bet- 
ter material  for  Communism  than  a 
person  attempting  to  choose  between 
different    ideologies? 

Few   Divorcees  Are  So  Lucky! 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS  WITHHELD 

I  can  really  appreciate  the  ex- 
divorcee's  letter  [May,  page  10]  and 
How  to  Treat  Your  Divorced  Friends 
[March,  page  34].  Against  my  will.  I 
am  wearing  the  divorce  label.  At  times 
the  stigma  is  almost  unbearable. 
Friends,  and  even  relatives,  occasionally 
make  remarks  that  cut  to  the  heart  and 
heal  slowly. 

I  try  to  find  joy  in  church  activities, 
and  appear  happy  and  carefree — but 
even  there  I  feel  out  of  place. 

How  fortunate  of  the  writer  of  the 
May  letter  to  find  a  nice  husband. 
Would  that  all  divorcees  were  so  lucky! 

Church  Can  Aid  Divorcee 

ANN  D.  CHANDLER 
Whittier,  Calif. 

Thanks  for  How  to  Treat  Your  Di- 
vorced Friends  in  your  March  issue. 
As  a  divorcee  of  more  than  a  year,  I've 
met   most   of   the   problems    which    the 
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Deadline  for  the  first  part  of 
TOGETHER's  Charles  Wesley 
Award — for  words  to  a  new  hymn 
on  the  theme  of  Christian  family 
life — is  only  a  few  weeks  away. 
Entries  must  he  received  no  later 
than  September  1,  1961.  For  full 
details,  see  the  announcement  in 
the  July  issue,  page  46,  or  write 
at  once  for  The  Charles  Weslej 
Award  brochure  available  from 
Music  Editor,  TOGETHER,  710 
IN.  Rush  Street,  Chicago  11,  111. 


author  describes  so  well  in  her  article. 

But,  to  my  grateful  surprise,  I've 
found  that  the  truly  kind  and  thought- 
ful remarks  and  gestures  have  far  out- 
weighed any  unpleasant  encounters. 

My  most  pleasant  surprise  came  when 
I  finally  went  back  to  church.  I  learned 
that  the  two  local  Methodist  churches 
each  have  active  "single"  groups  which 
welcome  divorced  persons  without 
hesitation. 

The  woman  who  was  my  sponsor  in 
one  of  these  groups  was  another  di- 
vorcee who  did  more  to  illustrate  to  me 
the  genuine  concern  of  the  church  for 
the  divorced  than  any  polite  speech  or 
vague  dismissal  of  my  circumstance 
could   ever   have   done. 

Together:  A  Timely  Lift 

MR.  &  MRS.  K.  P.  EISENHAUER 

Royersford,   Pa. 

Your  May  issue  could  not  have  come 
at  a  better  time.  My  husband's  brother 
died  suddenly  the  first  week  of  April 
and  was  buried  Monday,  the  10th. 
Tuesday,  the  11th,  we  and  his  wife  got 
our  copies  of  Together.  The  articles 
How  to  Help  Someone  i)!  Sorrow  [page 
26]  and  The  Breath  of  Eternity  [page 
13]  meant  so  much  to  us. 

I  hope  our  church  continues  with 
Together.  It  sure  can  give  a  person  a 
lift! 

Real  Christians  Are  Happy 

FREDERICK  W.  HARTWELL 

Southbury.  Conn. 

I  want  to  send  a  word  of  appreciation 
for  the  finest  religious  magazine  I  re- 
ceive. It  is  truly  helpful  to  me  in  my 
Christian  life  and  is  always  passed  on 
to  my  (Congregational)  pastor.  I 
sometimes  hear  echoes  of  it  from  the 
pulpit. 

The  particular  thing  that  triggered 
this  note  was  The  Wicked  Flea  in  the 
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May  issue  [page  30].  It  is  fast  approach- 
ing the  stature  of  Wise  and  Otherwise 
in  the  old  Christian  Advocate.  I  agree 
with  John  Wesley  on  sour  godliness 
("Sour  godliness  is  the  devil's  reli- 
gion"). Seems  to  me  the  only  real 
Christians  are  the  happy  ones. 

Debtors  Should  Repay — on  Time! 

ARTHUR  S.  CORY,  Banker 

Chehalis,  Wash. 

I  am  very  surprised  you  published  A 
Sign  Cooled  Our  Tempers  [February, 
page  34],  since  it  seemed  that  you  were 
approving  the  closing  sentence,  "People 
like  Reed  Morrel  are  the  kind  of  neigh- 
bors to  have!" 

This  man  was  loaned  money,  but  did 
not  repay  for  a  long  time.  He  didn't 
even  write  to  explain  his  financial  or 
physical  condition,  and  even  "disap- 
peared." The  creditors  had  to  spend 
time  and  money  to  go  to  his  house  and 
collect  the  money,  which  he  had  in 
currency.  If  all  debtors  acted  as  this 
fellow  did,  few  loans  would  be  made. 

There  are  so  many  fine  folks — honest, 
and  faithful  in  their  obligations.  Surely 
you  are  not  approving  this  man's  ac- 
tions, or  lack  of  same? 

She   Speaks   Up   for   the    Bishop! 

MRS.   C.  K.   SMITH 

Leesburg,  Jnd. 

Regarding  Mrs.  Winston  White's  let- 
ter in  the  March  issue  [page  8],  I  sug- 
gest that  she  misread  what  Bishop  Ken- 
nedy had  to  say  about  Mary  Ellen 
Chase's  book  The  Lovely  Ambition 
[Browsing  in  Fiction,  December,  1960, 
page  57]. 

I  think  he  meant  to  say  something 
like  this:  "My  only  objection  ought  to 
be  ignored,  as  my  readers  will  quick- 
ly recognize  my  personal  prejudice," 
rather  than  "My  only  objection  is  that 
the  author  makes  the  bishop  a  stuffed 
shirt  and  a  fool.  This,  as  you  will  be 
quick  to  recognize,  is  a  personal  prej- 
udice and  ought  to  be  ignored." 

There!  Now  I've  lived  long  enough  to 
be  explaining  what  a  bishop  thinks! 

Pictures  Put  Beauty  in  Posters 

FLORENCE    G.    BOULTER 

Plainfield,  N.J. 

Having  just  sent  a  gift  subscription 
to  Together  to  a  dear  friend  of  many 
years,  I  want  to  express  further  ap- 
preciation to  you. 

I  have  a  church-school  class  of 
seventh  grade  boys  and  girls,  and  our 
first  unit  of  study  this  year,  is  "We 
Learn  About  God."  We  are  making 
posters  to  illustrate  our  studies,  and 
the  lovely  pictures  from  Together  are 
an  important  part  of  the  project. 


Why  not  write  to  one  or  more  of  these  hobbyists  this  summer?  Or— if  you 
want  your  hobby  listed  here— write  to  us.  Meanwhile,  enjoy  this  month's 
Hobby   Alley,   a    camping    story    in    pictures    beginning    on    page    73.— EDS. 


BIRDS:  Lenane  Turner,  Hillcrcst,  Barnesvillc, 
Ohio. 

BLANK  CHECKS:  Clarence  and  Joe  Vaughn, 
912    N.    Washington,    Liberal,    Kans. 

BOOKS:  Rev.  T.  F.  Swanson,  1856  S.  Pinecrest, 
Wichita,  Kans.  (especially  works  of  Bishops  Simp- 
son and  Mclntyre). 

CAKE  DECORATINC:  Mrs.  Bill  Barnes,  515  E. 
Sixth,    Hays,    Kans. 

CAMPAIGN  BUTTONS:  Larry  Burke,  Hailey, 
Idaho;  Walter  E.  Jennings,  196  S.  41/2  Mile  Rd., 
Midland,    Mich. 

CANES:  Mrs.  Loyle  Erickson,  R.  1,  Box  103, 
Harvard,    Nebr. 

CHESS  BY  MAIL:  Mrs.  G.  H.  Weeks,  833  Crescent 
Blvd.,  Houma,  La.;  Dan  McCartney,  608  Easy  St., 
Bridgeport,  W.Va.;  Arthur  H.  Gard,  2411  S. 
Adams    St.,    Marion,    Ind. 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS:  Caremae  Bradford,  Dea- 
coness   Home,    Concord,    Mass.    (making). 

CIRCUSIANA:  Charles  0.  Sandefur,  Jr.,  701  Elm 
Ave.,    Tillamook,    Oreg.    (clowning). 

CLOCKS:  Herman  Bernau,  Box  503,  Ogden,  Iowa 
(antique). 

COOKBOOKS:  Mrs.  Robert  Carr,  Main  St.,  R.D.  1, 
Norwell,    Mass.    (and    recipes). 

CROSSES:  Mrs.  Eunice  Potter,  14  Clayton  Ave., 
Mcthuen,  Mass. 

DOLLS:  Daisy  Welch,  25  Miller  St.,  Bradford,  Pa. 
(peanut  and  walnut);  Patsy  Pullen,  Box  23,  Keiths- 
burg,  III.;  Mrs.  Lula  Nellis,  550  E.  Gansevoort 
St.,    Little    Falls,    N.Y.    (rag). 

DUCK  DECOYS:  Ray  and  Peter  Dennis,  1675  N 
122nd    St.,    Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

EARRINGS:  Mrs.  Curtis  H.  Gentry,  405  W.  Olive, 
Lamar,    Colo. 

FOSSILS:  Edward  W.  Voigt,  Bonfield,  III.  (and 
rocks). 

CENEALOCY:  Ernest  N.  Hogue,  805  Cheno- 
weth  Dr.,  Akron  19,  Ohio  (Allen,  Binford,  Collins, 
Giddens,  Hickman,  Hogue,  Hotchkiss,  Knight,  Mo- 
han, McDowell,  Mead,  Powell,  Scales,  Temple- 
ton,  Tull,  Watson);  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Smith,  9133 
Newton  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis  20,  Minn.  (Spray, 
Perhom,  Purdy,  Noble,  Gilk,  Leitch,  Crankle, 
Kranklc,   Grimes,    Brubaker). 

CREETING  CARDS:  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Moore,  R.  1, 
Box   129-C,  Arvada,   Colo,   (sending). 

HANDKERCHIEFS:  Mrs.  Edith  Perry,  R.  2,  Box 
156,  Greenfield,   Iowa   (state  maps). 

IRISH    SONCS:    Pauline    Scully,    Tell    City,    Ind. 

LINCOLNIANA:  David  Ogletrec,  2056  Emery  PI., 
NE,   Atlanta    17,   Ga. 

MACAZINES:  Paul  G.  Bowman,  2634  NE  34th 
Ave.,  Portland  12,  Oreg.  (old  copies  of  Sunday 
School  Classmate  and  Lesson  Quarterlies  prior  to 
1899);  Fidela  L.  Teh,  88-90  Libertad  St.,  Tagbila- 
ran,   Bohol,   P.I. 

MINIATURES:  Mrs.  Margery  Baker,  476>/2  N. 
East  Ave.,  Kankakee,  III.  (pianos,  clocks);  Michael 
D.  Tozzi,  6  Berrcl  Ave.,  Trenton  9,  N.J  (tin 
soldiers). 

MUSIC:  Mrs.  Margaret  Schellcnbcrg,  1109  N.  Iowa, 
Colorado    Springs,   Colo.    (Gay   90s). 

NEWSPAPERS:  Bradford  P.  Gowen,  5002  Battery 
Lane,    Bethesda    14,    Md. 


POT  HOLDERS:  Patsy  Pullen,  Box  23,  Keithsburg, 
III. 

QUILT  PATTERNS:  Gladys  Mullins,  RD  2,  Mt 
Sterling,   Ky. 

RECIPES:  Jcanctte  L.  Harness,  1242  Drake  St., 
Madison    5,    Wis. 

REINDEER:  Mrs.  Margery  Baker,  476' 2  N.  Eost 
Ave.,  Kankakee,  III.  (and  sleighs,  miniatures  pre- 
ferred). 

ROCKS:  Richard  Fields,  170  Northwestern  Ave., 
Oak    Ridge,    Tcnn. 

SHAVINC  MUCS:  Michael  D.  Tozzi,  6  Berrel 
Ave.,    Trenton    9,    N.J. 

SHELLS:  Ethel  Cowan,  814  W.  22nd,  Kearney, 
Nebr.     (art    work    and    collecting). 

SLEEP-LEARNINC:  Mrs.  Arva  W.  Strait,  Box  24, 
Kingsbury,    Ind. 

SPORTS:  Mickey  Wright,  5035  SW  Sweeney  St., 
Portland    1,   Oreg. 

TAPE  RECORDINC:  Adrcinne  Wetzel,  28  Hahn 
Ave.,  Rochellc  Park,  N.J. 

TELEPHONES:  David  Roberts,  949  Elm  St.,  New 
Haven   11,  Conn,   (telephonic  equipment). 

THIMBLES:  Mrs.  Fred  Sicker,  Yotes  Center,  Kans. 

TROPICAL  FISH:  Alan  Rcitz,  512  Second  St., 
Belvidere,    N.J. 

WATCH  FOBS:  John  Hayncs,  Box  342,  Doc  Run, 
Mo. 

WESLEYANA:  David  Ogletree,  2056  Emery  PI, 
NE,    Atlanta    17,    Ga. 

PEN  PALS  (open  to  age  18):  Gail  Bell  (18), 
RD  1,  Munnsville,  N.Y.;  Dolores  Scowden  (8), 
224  W.  College,  Branson,  Mo.;  Cathy  Ross  (13),  Box 
227,  Brandon,  Wis.;  Betty  Cale  (15),  Box  44, 
Elizabeth,  W.Va.;  Carolyn  Belotc  (16),  Box  437, 
Exmorc,  Va.;  Ann  Vcnton  (13),  RFD  1,  Gouverneur, 
N.Y.;  Lenane  Turner  (11),  Hillcrest,  Barncsvillc, 
Ohio;  Cindy  Bennett  (13),   RD   1,  Freeport,  Pa. 

Sue  Mestcller  (13),  26  Depot  St.,  Vcrono,  N.J.; 
Karen  Coquette  (14),  316  Grant  St.,  Kingsford, 
Mich.;  Kenny  Davis  (16),  600  Knight  St.,  Kings- 
ford,  Mich.;  Ann  Holder  (18),  Russell  Springs, 
Ky.;  Margaret  J.  Motticks  (10),  RD  2,  Jersey 
Shore,  Pa.;  Christoph  Nollau  (17),  Lauchhammcr- 
Mitte,  Hauptstrosse  13,  Germony-DDR;  Donna 
Bohl  (13),  43  N.  Main  St.,  Oakdale,  Mass.;  Ruth 
Almstrom  (15),  22  N.  Main  St.,  Oakdole,  Mass.; 
Susi  Carter  (13),  R.  1,  Roscvillc,  Ohio;  Poul 
Carruth  (12),  3029  Lewis  Farm  Rd.,  Raleigh,  N.C.; 
Ellen  Carruth  (15),  Box  6096,  Raleigh,  N.C.; 
Susan  Hunter  (14),  Box  61,  Crystal,  N.Dak.; 
Patricia  Buckley  (15),  107  Martin  Ave.,  Hempstead, 
LI.,  N.Y.;  Linda  Huffman  (11),  840  S.  Cherry  St., 
Martinsville,  Ind.;  Barbara  DcGowin  (13),  13  S. 
Maple    St.,    Hazardvillc,    Conn. 

Dona  Kcndrick  (12),  Bone  Mesa,  RR  1,  Paonia, 
Colo.;  Virginia  Kistlcr  (9),  Leonard,  N.Dak., 
Barbara  Du  Moulin  (14),  935  N.  Main  St, 
Pleasantvillc,  N.J.;  Joan  (15)  ond  Ann  (11) 
Seiler,  R.3,  Montevideo,  Minn.;  Laurel  A. 
Schwartz  (12),  106  N.  4th  Ave.,  W„  Albert  Leo, 
Minn.;  Claire  Street  (14),  401  Benton  St.,  Sikcston, 
Mo.;  Pat  O'Leary  (14),  773  Main  St.,  Wcstbrook, 
Maine;  Mary  E.  Moshcr  (8),  Kasota,  Minn.;  Kathy 
Fischer  (11),  Long  Island,  Kans.;  Ingcr  Blombcrg 
(15),  Hagagatan  46  D,  Norrkoping,  Sweden;  June 
Wickcrt  (12),  7612  S.  Center  St.,  Mentor,  Ohio; 
Jane  Wickert  (18),  7265  Moplc  St.,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

Jean  C.  Sccrist  (10),  4139  Highgrovc  Rd.,  Pitts- 
burgh 36,  Pa.;  Julie  Alexander  (13),  230  3rd 
Ave.,  S.,  Franklin,  Tcnn.;  Susan  Mahony  (13), 
208  E.  Church  St.,  Alexandria,  Ind.;  Sandy 
Reinkc    (17),   RR    1,   Fairfax,   Minn. 
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of  the  world  parish 


CLOSE  VOTE  SEEN  ON  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  XII 


Returns  from  54  of  Methodism's  100 
annual  conferences  foreshadow  a  close 
decision  on  Amendment  XII,  which 
would  increase  the  number  of  dele- 
gates to  the  General  Conference.  As 
of  late  June,  there  had  been  7,475  votes 
lor  the  proposition  and  5,159  against. 

Two-thirds  of  the  combined  member- 
ship of  the  General  Conference  and  all 
the  annual  conferences  must  approve- 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  The 
Methodist  Church.  Annual  conferences 
must  complete  voting  before  the  1964 
General    Conference. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  number 
of  delegates  to  the  General  Conference 
to  at  least  900  (but  not  more  than 
1.400),  Amendment  XII  would  require 
jurisdictional  conferences  to  meet  prior 
to  or  at  the  same  lime  and  place  as  the 
( leneral  Conference. 

Other  action  taken  by  annual  confer- 
ences included: 

North  Arkansas — Endorsed  non- 
violent civil-rights  demonstrations 
such  as  lunch-counter  sit-ins. 

North  Indiana — Urged  Method- 
ist general  boards  to  make  it  clear 
that  they  are  not  speaking  officially  for 
the  entire  denomination  in  issuing 
controversial   declarations. 

Oklahoma — Reaffirmed  confidence 
in  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
but  urged  caution  on  its  pronounce- 
ments. 

New  England — Bishop  James  K. 
Mathews  deplored  the  lack  of  attention 
being  given  the  cold  war  between  India 
and  China,  "the  one  major  crisis  of  our 
times." 

Pittsburgh — Called  on  The  Meth- 
odist Church  to  take  the  initiative  in 
communicating  with  other  religious 
faiths  in  seeking  solutions  to  problems 
ol   church-state  relations. 

Central  New  York— Commended 
efforts  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
integration  leader,  to  break  down  racial 
segregation   in   the  South. 

Lexington  (Central  Jurisdic- 
tion)— Charged  that  both  the  Kennedy 
and  Eisenhower  administrations  have 
lacked  spiritual  and  moral  fortitude  in 
enforcing   school    integration. 

New  York — Called  on  its  ministers 
and  laymen  to  expose  the  "complete 
injustice"  ol  charges  made  by  die  John 
Birch  Society.  It  also  urged  abolition  of 
the  I  louse  In  American  Activities 
Committee  and   the  organization   o 


new  and  more  constructive  committee. 
Troy — Refused  to  reaffirm  its  pre 
vious  stand  that  supported  closer  ties 
between  Communist  China  and  the 
U.S.  It  also  voted  to  reject  a  recom- 
mendation of  reaffirmation  submitted 
by  its  Board  of  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns. 

Merger  Talk  Welcomed 

There  seems  to  be  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  Methodism  to  sit  down  and 
talk  about  the  proposed  merger  of  lour 
Protestant  bodies,  according  to  Meth- 
odist Bishop  Glenn  R.  Phillips  of  Den- 
ver, Colo.  But,  said  the  chairman  of  the 
Methodist  Commission  on  Church 
Union,  any  significance  to  Methodism 
in  the  proposed  merger  must  await 
General  Conference  consideration  in 
1964. 

Dr.  Lugenc  Carson  Blake,  stated 
clerk  ol  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church's      General      Assembly,      first 


offered  the  merger  plan  in  December. 
It  would  include  The  Methodist 
Church,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  United  Church  of 
Christ. 

A  tentative  merger  step  was  taken 
when  the  United  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly,  in  session  at  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
\oted  overwhelmingly  to  create  a  nego- 
tiating committee  lor  a  "united  church, 
truly  catholic,  truly  reformed,  and  truly 
evangelical." 

Bishop  Phillips  explained  that  the 
phrase  "truly  evangelical"  was  sug- 
gested by  Methodists  in  March  when 
members  of  the  Commission  on  Church 
Union  met  with  Protestant  Episcopal 
leaders  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Twelve  Drive  Planned 

The  Methodist  National  Lay  Com- 
mittee on  Evangelism  has  announced 
that  it  will  concentrate  on  organizing 
groups  of  The  Twelve  in  Methodist 
churches  throughout  the  U.S. 

The  Twelve  is  a  name  chosen  by  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Evangelism  for 
groups  of  Methodists  who  organize 
primarily  to  strengthen  their  own 
spiritual  life  and  to  win  new  persons 
to  Christ. 

Chilean  Churches  Rebuilding 

The  $872,000  given  by  U.S.  Meth- 
odists for  Chilean  relief  is  providing 
"new  life  for  the  Chilean  church,"  re- 
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Leaders  shown  at  the  recent  Nation- 
al Convocation  of  Methodist  Dea- 
conesses held  at  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  are  (from  left) 
seated:  Bishop  H.  Clifford  North- 
cott,  former  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission   on    Deaconess    ll'w|    and 


Mrs.  Northcott;  standing:  Miss 
Mary  Lou  Barnwell,  N.Y.,  commis- 
sion executive  secretary;  Bishop  W. 
Vernon  Middleton  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  Mrs.  Paul  Spencer  of  Alli- 
ance, Ohio,  commission  vice-chair- 
man who  presided  at  several  sessions. 
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DOES  YOUR  ORGANIZATION 
NEED  MONEY? 


One  of  the  world's  largest  wooden  churches  at  Kerima\i,  Finland,  was  built 
through  error.  It  accommodates  3,400  people  in  a  village  of  only  800  residents. 
Plans  were  in  feet,  but  builders  used  meters.  A  portion  of  the  interior  is  shown. 


ported  the  late  Bishop  B.  Foster  Stock- 
well  of  the  Santiago  Area. 

Relief  funds,  channeled  through  the 
Methodist  Committee  for  Overseas  Re- 
lief, are  aiding  in  the  rebuilding  of 
the  several  Methodist  churches  de- 
stroyed and  the  more  than  a  dozen 
seriously  damaged  by  Chilean  earth- 
quakes. 

The  rebuilding  program  is  under  the 
direction  of  Wallace  Arms  of  Napier, 
Iowa,  a  lay  missionary.  Working  with 
him  is  Miss  Esther  Oss  of  Argentina, 
who  in  1960  completed  graduate  study 
in  architecture  at  Syracuse  University 
on  a  Crusade  scholarship. 

Chicago  Bookstore  Moving 

The  Chicago  (111.)  Cokesbury  Book 
Store  will  move  this  fall  to  the  Chicago 
Temple  at  Clark  and  Washington 
streets.  The  store  will  be  located  on  the 
first  and  third  floors  of  the  skyscraper 
office  building  which  houses  the  First 
Methodist  Church  in  Chicago's  Loop. 

Announcement  of  the  move  was 
made  by  William  B.  Sutton,  Chicago, 
manager  of  the  Methodist  Publishing 
House's  10-state  North  Central  regional 
service  center. 

Honor  Crusade  Scholar's  Son 

Samuel  Shaumba,  son  of  a  former 
Crusade  Scholar,  was  inducted  into  the 
Tri-Steps  Chapter  of  the  National 
Honor  Society  at  the  Pennington 
School,  Pennington,  N.J. 

The  youth's  father  is  the  Rev.  Pierre 
Shaumba,  newly  appointed  general 
secretary  of  the  Congo  Protestant 
Council  and  the  first  African  to  hold 
such  a  high  church  post  in  the  Congo. 
He  was  a  1957  Crusade  Scholar  grad- 
uate at  Paine  College,  Augusta.  Ga. 


Off  on  the  Wrong  Foot? 

A  mistake — the  biggest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world — resulted  in  a  huge  wood- 
en church  in  tiny  Kerimaki,  Finland. 

A  fire  in  1840  destroyed  the  church 
in  the  small  village.  The  villagers  wrote 
to  Helsinki  for  architectural  drawings 
for  a  new  building.  When  they  arrived 
the  local  artisans  got  to  work. 

They  wondered  a  little  about  the 
measurements  but  continued  building 
with  well-known  Finnish  stubbornness. 

When  they  finished  they  discovered 
they  had  a  church  for  3,400  people,  but 
there  were — and  are — only  800  souls 
in  the  village! 

Upon  rechecking  the  drawings  they 
discovered  that  the  architect  had  writ- 
ten all  measurements  in  feet,  while 
they  had  been  building  in  meters!  (One 
meter  equals  3.28  feet.)  That's  how  a 
small  village  in  the  heart  of  Finland 
happens  to  have  one  of  the  world's 
largest  wooden  churches. 

'Free  Churches'  Gaining 

Germany's  65  Free  Churches  (minor- 
ity Protestant  bodies)  gained  some  200,- 
000  members  in  the  last  four  years. 

Dr.  Kurt  Hutten,  a  senior  official  ol 
the  Evangelical  Church  in  Wurttem- 
berg,  said  the  churches'  membership 
had  increased  from  700,000  in  1957  to  a 
present  900.000. 

The  giant  Evangelical  Church  is  a 
federation  of  the  Lutheran.  Reformed, 
and  United  churches,  while  the  so 
called  Free  Churches  .ire  the  smaller 
Protestant  denominations. 

Methodist  Groups  Merge 

The  Methodist  Union,  an  organiza 
tion  for  Methodist  churches  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati     (Ohio)      District,      and      the 
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PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH  CANDIES 

PECIAL  SUMMER  OFFER 


BUTTER  MINTS       <tnf      Smooth     Cieumy  they 

I  2  oi   Km.      melt  m  your  mouth.  Our  best  seller. 

ENGLISH  TOFFEE     12  assorud  flavors  finest 

I  lb  tins      Imported  toffee  Obtoinoble 
SKI  OF  DESERT  GOLD  Gl  \^\\  Mil   1  l;l  I 
(Freight  prepaid  on  candj  and  glassware) 
WITH  ORDERS  FOR  I  W  I  I  \!   DOZ1  N 
1  tt.i.r  here: 

Dor  Cost  $100.00  (12  dor.) 

— Butter  Mints  $eM  (of  j,  00  Md| 

Doi. 

English  Toffae        ™"R  "<°FIT  *««•«> 

III: ui)  assortment,  tml  Older  nuut  total  I. 


PENNSYLVANIA   DUTCH    CANDIES 

Mount  Holly  Springs,  Pennsylvania 


MONROE 
FOLDING  TABLES 

Summer  Sale  factory  saving  to 
Churches,  Schools.  Clubs,  etc. 
MONROE  Folding  Banquet  Tables, 

automatic  folding"  and  locking,  super  strength,  easy 

seating.  68  models  and  sizes. 

WRITE    FOR    1961    CATALOG    IN   COLOR    —    FREE 

Color  pictures  on  full  tine — MONROE  Folding  tables,  chairs,  table 
and  chair  trucks,  platform- r i*er v  portable  part.tions    Our  53rd  year 

THE  MONROE  CO.,   59  Church  St.,   CoHa«,   Iowa 


Peivs,  Pulpit  £  Chancel 

FURNITURE         A 


EARLY 
DELIVERY 

WRITE  FOR 
FREE   CATALOG 


J.  P.  REDINGTON  &  CO. 


DEPT.  2 


SCRANTON  2,  PA. 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  WRITE? 


EARN      EXTRA      MONEY      IN      SPARETIME      minutes, 

swum-    -i.i. n    stories,   articles  <m   relli  Ion, 

I.,  iiiH, 

Hi,-  guidance  "i   professional  wi 

writing   at  hi  Inating  N.I.A     Copj 

Desk    Method. 

FREE  ••Writinrj  Aptitude  Test"  tells  whethei  rou  ba»e 
qualities  to  become  :i  successful  writei  Write  lor  it  NOW. 
No  cost  or  ol  'ii  Yr.   Licensed  bj    N  ■! 

— TTTM  NEWSPAPER  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 

L  I  llMsiiitnS'ini.M    One  Park  Avenue,  N.Y.  16.  N.Y. 


'We       Believe' 

Your  friends  will  still  receive  the 
first  of  an  inspiring  new  series  of 
12  articles  dealing  with  Methodist 
beliefs  if  you  enter  TOGETHER 
subscriptions  for  them  now.  Series 
begins  in  the  September  issue. 

Together 

201    EIGHTH   AVENUE,   SOUTH 
NASHVILLE   3,  TENNESSEE 
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L.M 


Don't 

Forget 

Your 

Camera! 


Wherever  you  vacation  this 

year,  be  sure  to  keep  your  camera 
handy.  It  not  only  will  give  you  a 
line  hatch  ol  slides  to  help  you  re- 
member those  carefree  days,  hut 
may  win  you  a  spot  in  Toclthi ;r's 
sixth  reader-participation  pictorial. 
to  he  published  next  summer. 
We're  offering  $25  lor  35mm  color 
slides  ($35  lor  larger  sizes)  which 
best  illustrate  lines  from  the  hymn. 
Where  Cross  the  Crowded  Ways  of 
Life  (No.  465  in  The  Methodist 
Hymnal).  Rich  in  imagery,  it 
should  suggest  scores  of  imaginative 
picture  situations.  So  load  up  and 
get  busy;  we're  eager  to  sec  the 
results! 

READ    THESE    RULES 

1  Send  no  more  than  1 0  color 
transparencies  (color  prints  or  color 
negatives  are   not  eligible)  . 

2.  Identify  each  slide  and  explain 
why  it  was  inspired  by  the  hymn. 

3.  Enclose  loose  stamps  for  return 
postage  (do  not  stick  stamps  to  any- 
thing) . 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  on 
or  before  February  10,   1962. 

5  Original  slides  bought  and  all 
reproduction  rights  to  them  will  be- 
come TOCETHER's  property  (for  their 
files,  photographers  will  receive  du- 
plicates of  slides  purchased)  .  . 

6.  Slides  not  accepted  will  be  re- 
turned shortly  after  the  closing  date. 
Care  will  be  used  in  handling  and  re- 
turning transparencies,  but  TOGETH- 
ER cannot  be  responsible  for  slides  lost 
or  damaged   in   transit. 

Send  to: 


Together 


Photo  Editor 

740  North  Rush  Sheet 

Chicago    I  I.    Illinois 
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Discussing  integration  of  the  Methodist  Union,  an  organization  jor  Methodist 
churches  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  District,  are  (from  left)  Dr.  Raoul  C.  Cal- 
kins, district  superintendent;  Robert  Tatgenhorst,  Union  president,  and  the  Rev. 
f.  Innian  Dixon,  superintendent,  Cincinnati  subdistrict,  Lexington  Conference. 


Cincinnati  subdistrict  of  the  Central 
(Negro)  Jurisdiction's  Lexington  Con- 
ference have  merged. 

The  path  to  the  merger  was  cleared 
at  the  union's  annual  meeting  at  Mount 
I  lealthy  Methodist  Church,  Mount 
Healthy,    Ohio. 

Dr.  Raoul  C.  Calkins,  Cincinnati 
District  superintendent,  and  the  Rev. 
).  Inman  Dixon.  Cincinnati  subdistrict 
superintendent,  have  been  working  on 
projects  of  mutual  concern. 

Asks  School  Lunch  Review 

Dr.  John  Howes,  professor  ol  rural 
church,  Wesley  Theological  Seminary, 
Washington,  D.C..  has  asked  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  review 
its  policy  of  denying  surplus  foods  tor 
school-lunch  programs  to  one-room 
schools. 

He  said  his  plea  was  prompted  by 
the  article.  Lunchtime  at  Little  Bull- 
sl(in  School,  in  the  March  issue  of  To- 
gether    |  page  64  |. 

Under  present  regulations,  surplus 
I  in  >d  can  be  given  only  to  schools  hav- 
ing kitchens  and  full-time  cooks.  Since 
(>7  per  cent  of  the  one-room  schools 
have  electricity.  Dr.  Howes  insists  that 
surplus  lood  properly  can  be  used  by 
schools  with  lewer  facilities  than  speci- 
fied in  the  present  regulations. 

Latest  available  figures  show  that 
there  are  23,695  one-room  schools  serv- 
ing more  than  400.000  U.S.  pupils.  Dr. 
Howes  said  these  pupils  generally  are 
in  greater  need  of  economic  assistance 
than  those  in  larger  schools. 

Dr.  Creeger  Back  to  Pulpit 

Dr.  Marion  J.  Creeger.  executive  sec- 
retary  ol  the  interdenominational  Gen- 
eral   Commission    on    Chaplains    and 


Armed  Forces  Personnel,  will  resign 
June  30,  1962,  to  return  to  the  preach- 
ing ministry. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  New 
York  East  Conference  of  The  Meth- 
odist Church  lor  41  years. 

The  commission,  which  represents  34 
Protestant  denominations,  elected  Dr. 
James  V.  Claypool,  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter of  New  Bcdlord,  Mass.,  as  one  of 
its  vice-presidents. 

Methodists  elected  as  members-at- 
large  are  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord. 
Washington.  D.C..  and  Dr.  Charles  1. 
Carpenter,  Milford,  Del.,  former  chief 
of  Air  Force  chaplains. 

Church  Support  Growing 

Eighty-two  of  the  1 3S  Methodist 
related  colleges,  universities  and  other 
schools  in  the  U.S.  received  more  than 
$50,000  each  in  1960  through  The 
Methodist  Church,  reports  a  Methodist 
Board  of  Education  official. 

Dr.  William  E.  Clark,  director  of  the 
department  of  public  and  church  rela- 
tions of  the  hoard's  Division  of  Higher 
Education,  said  that  this  figure  referred 
to  contributions  by  individual  Method 
ists  through  regular  church  channels. 

An  average  amount  received  from 
the  church  by  the  82  schools  was  about 
$125,000,  said  Dr.  Clark,  which  shows 
"that  the  actual  support  ...  of  The 
Methodist  Church  is  growing." 

War  No  Solution:  Nolde 

Issues  which  divide  the  world  into 
"two  armed  camps  cannot  he  resolved 
by  war,"  savs  Dr.  O.  Frederick  Nolde. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Dr.  Nolde,  director  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  Churches  on  International 
Affairs,  told  delegates  at  the  U.S.  Con 
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ference  for  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  that  recourse  to  nuclear  war- 
heads would  not  break,  today's  im- 
passe. 

Of  the  guided  missiles  and  nuclear 
warheads,  he  said:  "Their  most  con- 
structive use  will  be  found  in  balanced 
dismantling  as  soon  as  sufficient  con- 
fidence makes  that  possible." 

'Old  Believers'  in  Brazil 

Another  group  of  Old  Believers, 
Christian  refugees  from  the  mainland 
of  China,  has  left  Hong  Kong  for 
resettlement  in  Pan  Furado,  Brazil. 
This  is  the  denomination's  second  col- 
ony to  be  set  up  in  Brazil  by  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

A  third  colony  of  1,000  is  planned 
for  Old  Believers  who  are  still  in 
China.  It  costs  $450  a  person  to  resettle 
these  farmers  who  belong  to  a  church 
that  has  been  persecuted  since  the  17th 
century,  when  their  forefathers  refused 
to  modernize  their  worship. 

They  have  no  formal  church  build- 
ings and  no  ordained  priesthood.  But 
every  house  has  its  shrine  where  its 
icons  are  preserved.  The  worshipers 
maintain  an  ancient,  unreformed  litur- 
gy- 

Colleges  Get  Science  Grants 

Eleven  Methodist-related  colleges 
have  been  given  grants  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  train  science 
and  mathematics  teachers. 

The  schools  are  Hendrix  College, 
Conway,  Ark.;  Emory  University, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  American  University, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  111.;  Centenary  Col- 
lege,      Shreveport,       La.;       Nebraska 


Wesleyan  University,  Lincoln,  Nebr.; 
Drew  University,  Madison,  N.J.;  Bald- 
win-Wallace College,  Berea,  Ohio;  Alle- 
gheny College,  Meadville,  Pa.;  Emory 
and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Va.,  and 
Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Iowa  College  Will  Train 
20  Students  From  Africa 

Twenty  students  from  Africa  will 
enter  Methodist-related  Morningside 
College  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  this  fall  in 
a  pilot  project  for  training  native 
leadership  to  serve  the  rapidly  emerg- 
ing continent. 

Dr.  J.  Richard  Palmer,  Morningside 
president,  said  the  students  would  com- 
plete the  normal  four-year  college 
course  in  three  years  by  attending  sum- 
mer school  sessions. 

Late  last  year  the  Methodist  Board 
of  Education  called  on  the  135  Meth- 
odist-related colleges,  universities,  and 
secondary  schools  to  sponsor  one  or  two 
African  students  each.  Twelve  schools 
now  are  assisting  28  such  students,  and 
10  colleges,  1  junior  college,  and  2 
preparatory  schools  have  offered  to 
accept  16  qualified  Africans  on  full 
scholarships  in  September. 

The  Morningside  program  represents 
the  first  attempt  to  provide  scholar- 
ships for  a  large  number  of  students. 
Dr.  Ralph  W.  Decker,  director  of  the 
department  of  educational  institutions 
of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Education, 
describes  the  venture  as  a  "real  pilot 
project"  and  a  "breakthrough  of  the 
African-student  project." 

Dr.  Palmer  said  his  school  hopes  the 
students  will  come  from  Rhodesia,  since 
a  committee  set  up  by  Bishop  Ralph 
E.   Dodge   of    the    Lourenc,o    Marques 


Churches  of  India  are  preparing  for  the  Third  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  in  New  Delhi,  November  18  to  December  5.  At  upper  right  is  the 
Vigynan  Bhavan  Conference  Hall  where  the  assembly  will  hold  its  meetings. 
Participants  will  be  limited  to  1,200  of  whom  625  will  be  official  delegates. 


ENGLISH-LANGUAGE 
CHURCHES  IN  EUROPE 

As  a  guide  for  people  going  to  the 
European  Continent,  here  is  a  listing 
of  the  English-language  churches  most 
frequently  visited  by  tourists. 

FRANCE 

Nice:  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (PE), 
21     Boulevard    Victor    Hugo 

Paris:  The  American  Church,  65  Quoi 
d'Orsay,  American  Pro-Cathedral  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  (PE),  23  Avenue 
George  V;  Scots  Kirk  (CS),  59 
Avenue  Hoche 

GERMANY 

Bad    Godesbcrg     (Bonn):    American 

Protestant    Church,     Frankengraben 

126/4 
Berlin:  The  American  Church,  Onkel 

Tom     Strasse,     West     Sector;     St. 

George  Baden  Alle  (CE),  Off  Heer- 

strasse,    Charlottenburg 

ITALY 

Florence:  St.  James  Church   (PE),  15 

Via   Bernardo  Rucellai 
Rome:  All  Saints'  Church  (CE),  153-b 

Via     del      Babuino;     St.     Andrew's 

Church  (CS),  7  Via  Venti  Settembre; 

St.    Paul's    American    Church    (PE), 

53  Via   Napoli 

THE  NETHERLANDS 

Amsterdam:     Christ     Church     (CE), 

Groenburgwal  42 
The     Hague:     American     Protestant 

Church,  Ranonkelstraat  61 
Rotterdam:    Scots    Kirk    (CS),    Schie- 

damse  Vest,  121 

PORTUGAL 

Lisbon:  Church  of  Scotland,  Rua  da 
Arriaga  13;  St.  George's  Church 
(CE),  Rua  da  Estrela 

SPAIN 

Madrid:  St.  George's  Church  (CE), 
Colic  de  Hermosilla 

SWITZERLAND 

Geneva:  American  Church  (PE),  3 
rue  de  Monthoux;  Church  of  Scot- 
land Chapel,  Auditoire  de  Calvin, 
Place  de  la  Taconnerie;  Holy  Trin- 
ity Church  (CE),  Rue  du  Monf  Blanc 


Chv 

Scotland,   PE     Proti  ttan 

Foi    I   Ouid<   to  English  -Languagi 

y  gal n    Si  ■  i  '■  d   Citii     ••<  tht    A  t  at 

East  and  Europe,  write  Department  <•! 
Overseas  Union  Churches,  National  Coun- 
cil <>f  Churches. 

METHODIST    CHURCHES 

Some      of      the      mony      Methodist 
churches    in    Europe    with    services    in 
the  language  of  the  country  are: 
Berlin.      Germany:      14-15     Tilsiter- 
strasse,    East    Berlin;    30    Paulinen- 
strosse,   West    Berlin 
Paris,    France:    Rue    Roquepin 
Oslo,       Norway:       First       Methodist 
Church,  where  the  World  Federation 
of  Methodist  Women  will  meet  Au- 
gust  12-14;   Central   Church,   meet- 
ing   place    of    the   World    Methodist 
Conference,    August    17-25 
Rome,  Italy:  Vevio  Firenza  38 
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CLASSIFIED   ADS 

75<    per    word — $10.50    minimum 

;  i    wordu  l.    '  '■<•    esoli    addi- 
BO    .      I'LOSINU     SIX     WEEKS     IN     ADVANCE 
1)1     I'l  BLICATION    il.il.i     (ASH   MIST  ACCOMPANY 
\l.l.   IHlDKit* 


BOOKS 


OUT   OF    PRINT    HOOKS    located.    Any   subject. 
any      author.      lirainard      Hooks,      Box       1 14-T, 

La  Grange,  Illinois. 


BIBLES  KKKOUND.  SIZES  TO  r,"x'.l".  Morocco 
or  Cowhide  $11.00.  Inquiries  invited  on  larger 
Biblea,  other  books.  Bible  Bindery,  Dept.  M-l, 
SIS    North   Third,    Abilene,    Texas. 


RELIGIOUS  LIBRARIES  PURCHASED.  Send 
list  or  request  details.  Baker  Book  House, 
Dept.,  TG,  Grand  Rapids  6,   Michigan. 


HELP  WANTED 


DIRECTOR  OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  and 
Youth  Work  wanted  Septemlier  or  October. 
A  real  opportunity  and  excellent  salary.  First 
Methodist  Church,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

REFINED  CHRISTIAN  LADY  TO  live  with 
young  family  in  Kansas  City  area.  Will  give 
Room  and  Board — Clothing  in  turn  for  house- 
hold help.  Box  T-97,  TOGETHER.  Advertising 
Dept.    740    N.    Rush   St.,    Chicago,    111. 


TYPIST  SECRETARY  EXPERIENCED  IN 
machine  transcription,  mimeographing,  and 
other  office  duties  Methodist  Church,  Chicago 
Suburb.  Box  T-98,  TOGETHER.  Advertising 
Dept..    740   N.    Rush    St.,    Chicago,    111. 


HOBBY   MATERIALS 


FREE  "DO-IT-YOURSELF"  Leathercraft 

Catalog.    Tandy     Leather    Company,    Box     791- 
C42,    Fort   Worth,   Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HIGHEST  CASH  PAID  FOR  OLD  GOLD, 
Jewelry,  Gold  Teeth,  Watches,  Diamonds, 
Silverware,  Spectacles.  FREE  information. 
ROSE  REFINERS.  Heyworth  Bldg.,  Chicago  2. 


RETIREMENT  LIVING  at  its  best  awaits  you 
at  the  new  Crist  view.  Friendly.  refined 
neighbors,  completely  private  apartments, 
assured  health  care  when  needed  are  some  of 
the  rare  values  offered.  Write  Crestview 
I  Methodist),  Harroun  Road,  Sylvania  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

RETIRED?  COME  LIVE  WITH  us  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Sun.  Private  apartments  for  two  or 
more.  Pool.  Patio.  Fine  food.  Write  Camel 
View  Lodge.  4925  E.  Indian  School  Road. 
Phoenix   IS,  Arizona. 

POSITION    WANTED 

MUSIC  DIRECTOR-ORGANIST.  HUSBAND- 
wife  team.  College  graduates,  age  34,  ten  years 
experience.  Complete  resume  available,  refer- 
ences furnished.  1646  Meadowbrook,  Mason 
City,   Iowa. 

RESORTS 

BEAUTIFUL  HOME  ON  OREGON  coast.  Meals, 
guide,  fishing,  children's  program  with  experi- 
enced counsellor.  Reasonable  rates.  Seahills. 
mi    East    2Sth.    Vancouver,    Washington. 


DELIGHTFULLY  UN-COMMERCIALIZED  lake, 
mountain  region.  $49-$70  week,  with  meals. 
Weld    Inn.    Weld    10,    Maine. 


SPECIALIZED  SERVICES 


STAMPS 


GIGANTIC  COLLECTION  FREE.  Includes  tri- 
angles, early  United  States,  animals,  commemo- 
ratives,  British  Colonies,  high  value  pictorials, 
CompUte  collection  plus  big  illustrated 
magazine  all  fnv.  Approvals.  Send  .V  for 
postage.  Gray  Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  TO.  Toronto, 
Canada. 


TOURS 

ENCHANTING  AUTOMOBILE  TOUR 

THROUGH  NKW  ENGLAND'S  colorful  fall 
foliage,  Write  for  Itineraries.  The  Powells, 
suit",    Kl    Capitan    Drive,    La     Mini.    California. 


COMING  TO  MICHIGAN?  FOR  free  Michigan 
Methodist  Tourist  Map  write  Methodist  Church. 
Ithaca.    Michigan. 


Area.  Southern  Rhodesia,  already  has 
approved  35  students  lor  U.S.  college 
scholarships. 

It  is  estimated  that  tuition,  fees, 
books,  hoard,  and  room  will  cost  $2,000 
a  year  per  student.  Dr.  Palmer  said  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions'  Division 
of  World  Missions  has  agreed  to  under- 
write hoard  and  room  costs  of  $1,000 
a  year  per  student  and  transportation 
expenses  from  Africa  to  Morningsidc 
and  return.  The  Board  of  Education 
has  agreed  to  subsidize  one  full-time 
faculty  member  to  serve  as  director  of 
the  project. 

The  North  Iowa  Annual  Conference 
has  been  asked  to  raise  the  balance  of 
the  cost  through  education  specials. 

Beginning  in  their  second  year,  the 
students  will  be  required  to  do  part- 
time  work  on  the  campus,  not  to  exceed 
10  hours  a  week,  to  earn  money  for 
incidental  expenses  and  to  repay  the 
$100  the  college  will  advance  each  stu- 
dent lor  incidentals  during  the  first 
year. 

The  Men's  Senior  Honor  Society  has 
volunteered  to  pick  20  of  its  members 
to  serve  as  individual  guides  for  the 
students.  They  will  be  given  special 
training. 

A  feature  of  the  program  will  be  a 
first  year  course.  Introduction  to  Ameri- 
can Culture,  which  will  include  an 
introduction  to  the  many  ways  of  life 
in  Iowa,  visits  to  Sioux  City  municipal 
offices,  industrial  plants,  cultural  centers, 
and  churches. 

"Next  year,"  Dr.  Palmer  said, 
"Morningside  would  like  to  take  20 
students  from  South  America,  and  after 
that  20  from  the  Far  East." 


J  oh  n    1 1  'esley  Teapot 

Wesley  Teapot  Teas  Brewing 

Methodist  women  over  the  nation  are 
celebrating  the  200th  anniversary  of  a 
famous  teapot  designed  and  produced 
especially  lor  John  Wesley  by  his 
friend,   Josiah   Wedgwood,  in    1761. 

During  the  anniversary  year,  Meth- 
odist women  are  holding  Wesley  teas 
with  improvised  programs  from  his 
biographies  and  hymnal.  For  each 
such  event,  they  borrow  or  buy  a 
replica  ot  the  famous  utensil. 


UPCOMING   EVENTS 

Of  Interest   to   Methodists   Everywhere 

AUGUST 

3-17 — National  training  session  for 
church-camp  leaders,  Matamoras, 
Pa. 

6-11 — Biennial  meeting  of  National 
Fellowship  of  Methodist  Musicians, 
California  Western  University,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

12-16 — Closed  and  general  sessions 
of  the  World  Federation  of  Meth- 
odist Women,  Oslo,   Norway. 

14-16 — World  Methodist  Convocations 
on  Theological  Education,  Method- 
ist Theological  School,  Gothenburg, 
Sweden. 

15 — World  Executive  Committee 
meeting,  World  Methodist  Council, 
Oslo,  Norway. 

16 — World  Methodist  Council  meet- 
ing,   Oslo,    Norway. 

17-25— Tenth  World  Methodist  Con- 
ference,   Oslo,    Norway. 

26-31 — Seventh  Quadrennial  Nationol 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Stu- 
dent Movement,  University  of  Illi- 
nois,   Urbana,    III. 

WSCS  STUDY  TOPICS:  General  pro- 
gram— A  Council  of  Churches,  by 
Miss  Dorothy  McConnell;  Circle 
program — World  Federation  of 
Methodist  Women,  by  Mrs.  T.  Otto 
Nail. 


Korean  Giving  'Amazing' 

In  1960,  Korean  Methodists  gave  an 
amount  equal  to  $7  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  the  Methodist 
constituency,  reports  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Sauer,  Circleville.  Ohio. 

Dr.  Sauer,  Methodist  news  corre- 
spondent tor  Korea,  emphasized: 

"Considering  that  the  country  was 
devastated  by  war  just  a  few  years  ago 
and  recently  has  been  in  a  state  of 
political  unrest,  the  Korean  Methodist 
Church  evidences  a  remarkable  sense 
of  self-support  and  sacrifice  in  its  fi- 
nancial record.  The  giving  represents 
an  amazingly  high  percentage  of  per 
capita  annual  income,  which  is  less 
than  $100." 

Urge  Halt  to  Bloodshed 

More  than  80  prominent  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  and 
laymen  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  have 
made  an  open-letter  appeal  to  Portugal 
to  halt  bloodshed  in  Angola,  West 
Africa. 

Among  Methodist  signers  were  Dr. 
Harold  C.  Case,  president  of  Boston 
University;  Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy: 
Miss  Ruth  Lawrence.  Woman's  Divi- 
sion of  Christian  Service:  Bishop  Rich- 
ard C.  Raines:  Dr.  Roland  W.  Scott. 
Board  of  Missions  Division  of  World 
Missions,  and  Dr.  Eugene  Smith,  gen- 
eral secretary,  Division  of  World  Mis- 
sions. 

Recent  reports  to  the  African  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches    indicate   that   at   least    1,000 
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whites  and  8,000  natives  have  been 
killed.  Some  estimates  of  African 
casualties  run  as  high  as  20,000,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Tucker, 
committee  secretary. 

The  letter  urged  President  Americo 
Tomaz  to  arrange  a  conference  be- 
tween his  government's  representatives 
and  Angolan  leaders  "to  seek  a  reason- 
able solution"  to  end  the  indiscriminate 
killings. 

Declaring  that  it  is  the  obligation  of 
any  state  to  control  rioting  and  armed 
manifestations,  they  deplored  the 
violent  reaction  in  Angola  "which  has 
carried  suppression  to  excessive 
lengths." 

The  U.S.  and  Canadian  spokesmen 
expressed  hope  that  authorities  will 
take  immediate  steps  to  restore  racial 
harmony. 

New  Pastor  at  Chicago  Temple 

Dr.  Robert  Bruce  Pierce  has  been 
named  pastor  at  First  Methodist  Church 
( Chicago  Tem- 
ple), Chicago,  111. 
He  succeeds  Dr. 
Charles  Ray  Goff 
who  has  retired  at 
age  72  after  19 
years  at  the  Tem- 
ple. 

Dr.  Goff  will 
continue  his  asso- 
ciation with  the 
Temple,  assisting 
Dr.  Pierce  with 
preaching         and 

counseling.  In  addition  he  will  do  his 
radio  program,  Methodist  Men's  Hour, 
which  he  has  done  for  many  years. 

Prior  to  his  Chicago  appointment, 
Dr.  Pierce  was  pastor  of  Metropolitan 
Methodist  Church,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Tonga  Churches  Need  Help 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  has 
appealed  for  financial  aid  to  Tonga,  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific.  Tonga  was  devastated  by  a  36- 
hour  hurricane  that  inflicted  heavy 
damage  on  church  property,  most  of 
which  belongs  to  the  Methodist  Church 
of   Tonga.    |  See    Beautiful   and  Meth- 


Dr.  Goff 


CENTURY  CLUB 

Together    welcomes    another 

Methodist    who    has    had 

more 

than   100  birthdays  to  the 

Cen- 

tury  Club  this  month.  She 

is: 

Mrs.     Curelia     Hooton, 

103, 

Buffalo,  Mo. 

Names  of  other  Methodists  100 

or  older  will  be  published  as 

thev 

are    sent    in.    Please    allow 

two 

months  for  publication. 

The  New  Yorf{  Interchurch  Center's 
exhibit  depicting  man's  struggle  for 
peace  is  opened  by  (from  left)  E.  A. 
Gross,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches;  Sir  Leslie  Munro,  past 
president,  UN  General  Assembly, 
and  Attorney  W.  N .  Seymour,  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

odist:  The  Tonga  Islands,  page  74, 
August,   1957.] 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  $900,000 
will  be  needed  for  repairs  and  rebuild- 
ing. 

Over  half  of  the  population  (60,000) 
of  the  British-protected  territory  is 
Methodist. 

Gambling  Bills  Condemned 

The  56th  annual  meeting  ot  the  Ha- 
waiian Mission  in  Honolulu  declared 
it  is  "unalterably  opposed"  to  pari 
mutuel  wagering  and  urged  the  state 
legislature  to  defeat  bills  to  legalize 
gambling  in  any  form. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Rev.  Frank  E. 
Butterworth,  pastor  of  First  Methodist 
Church,  Honolulu,  and  chairman  of 
the  Honolulu  Council  of  Churches 
public-affairs  committee,  spearheaded 
the  formation  of  a  civic  committee  to 
arouse  public  opinion. 

The  committee  feared  moves  in  the 
legislature  to  repeal  laws  against  bet- 
ting on  dog  races.  If  this  bar  were 
dropped,  the  door  would  be  open  lor 
other  forms  of  gambling,  Mr.  Butter- 
worth   said. 

The  mission  reported  Methodisl 
membership  in  Hawaii  is  5,155-  -an  in 
crease  of  500  over  1960. 

Deplores  Peace,  Unity  Lag 

Methodist  Bishop  W.  Vernon  Mid 
dleton  of  Pittsburgh  considers  achieve- 
ment of  unity  and  peace  among  men 
and  nations  more  important  than  the 
first   landing  in  outer  space. 

Addressing  the  Third  National  Con 


You,  your  women's  society, 
or  any  church  f»roup  will 
earn  easy,  extra  money  fast  when  you  show 
this  beautiful  new  assortment  of  colorful 
tabic  napkins — each  with  a  well-known 
prayer.  Wrapped  in  cellophane, 
50  per  pkg.   Wonderful  r,j>enl  item! 

Easy  to  handle — Easy  to  sell! 


Send  for  FREE  samples  TODAY. 

No  obligation  whatever! 


ThQ  Grace  Line  Co. 


1122  Harmon  PI.,  Dept.  T-81 
Minneapolis  3,  Minnesota 

Please  send   me  FREE    SAMPLES   of  new   Gractlini 

napkins  and  complete  money-making  d> 

NAME 


|  ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


v-i 


.ZONE 


STATE. 


U.S.  and  CHRISTIAN 

I FLAGS A 


DIRECT  FACTORY  PRICES 
Do  your  church  flags  need 
replacing?  Write  for  our 
free  catalogue  and  factory 
prices  on  U.S.  and  Christian 
flags  for  Churches,  Sunday 
Schools,  etc.  All  sizes  avail- 
able in  rayon,  taffeta  or 
bunting.  Tear  out  and  write 
today  for  free  catalogue  and 
direct-factory   price   list. 


REGALIA  MFG.  CO.       Dept.  10,       Rock  Island. 


Manufacturers  of  Church  Worship  Aids 
exclusively  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century ...  Write  for  catalog  and  listing 
of  local  dealers  desirous  of  serving  you. 

SUDBURY  BRASS  GOODS  CO. 


Dept.  12 


70  Pearl  St.,  Brooklinc   14,  Mass. 


DEPT 


Sell  GREETING  CARDS 

Christmas  and  All  Occasion  Cards  •  Gifts 

Jewelry  •  Stationery  •  Wrappings  •  Toys 

Name  Imprinted  Christmas  Cards 


Make  Extra  Money  In  Spare  Time 

No  experience  needed.  Organi- 
zations,   housewives,    students, 
shut-Ins,  others  can  make  big 
profits    to    100%    plus    bonus. 
Items    sell  on  sight.   Send  for 
salable    Samples    on    approval. 
Free  Catalog.   Free  Album 
Name  Imprinted  Chrhluias 
Cards,  Free  Surprise  Gift 
with  First  Order,  details. 

MEDENKAMP,  Dept.    TO    - 

361  Broadway,  Now  York  13, NY. 

Plaoia  sand  ma  Somplai  on  approval  t  oil  dataill 

Noma    

Addrais  

City,  Zona,  Jtoto  ».......! 
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Dr.  Curl  I).  Stewart  (right),  former  Missionary  to  Cuba  and  now  director  oj 
the  Protestant  Center  for  Cuban  Refugees  in  Miami,  Flu.,  accepts  22  truckloads 
of  food  and  clothing  collected  by  Kiwunis  clubs.  From  left  are  Dr.  N.  M. 
Harrison,  retired  Methodist  Minister  of  High  Point,  N.C.,  who  originated  the 
collection,  and  fu</(   Eakje  and  Fid  Moylan  who  represent  the  Kiwunis  clubs. 


vocation  <>l  Methodist  Deaconesses, 
Bishop  Middleton  said,  "The  major 
world  powers,  including  the  United 
Stales,  are  spending  fabulous  sums  ol 
money  to  win  the  race  lor  mastery  ol 
space  and  nuclear  fission.  Yet  in  the 
more  difficult  realm  ol  human  rela- 
tions, we  expect  the  human  race  to 
'stroll'  into  unity  and  peace." 

Bishop  Stockwell  Dies 

Methodist  Bishop  B.  Foster  Stock- 
well.  Lima,  l'cru.  died  June  5  in  Buenos 
Aires.  Argentina.  Death  was  attributed 
in  aftereffects  ol  pneumonia. 

He  was  elected 
bishop  ol  the  San 
^f  ^H  Episcopal 

Area  in  the  Cen- 
-infrs  tf*Jm       lra'  Conference  of 
Latin  America  in 
August,  I960. 

Bishop  Stockwell 
previously  had 
been  president  of 
Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in 
Buenos  Aires  for 
$5  years. 
Bishop  Stockwell  was  born  at  Shaw- 
nee, Okla.,  in  1899.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  Alva  (Okla.)  State 
Normal  School.  Ohio  Wcsleyan  Uni 
vcrsity,   and    Boston    University    School 

ol  Theology. 

Asks  New  Cabinet  Post 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
Woman's  Division  ol  Christian  Service 
ol  the  Methodist  Board  ol  Missions  has 
called  lor  creation  ol  a  federal  depart 
ment  on  urban  affairs,  reiterated  us 
stand  supporting  federal  aid  lor  public 
Schools,  and  asked  lor  extension  ol 
minimum-wage  coverage  to  an  addi- 
tional  4,311,000   worke.s. 


Bishop  S  toe /(well 


The  committee,  meeting  in  New 
York,  also  criticized  the  controversial 
I  louse  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee film  Operation  Abolition,  and 
warned  Methodist  women  "to  be  alert 
to  the  inroads  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety into  the  life  ol  the  church  and 
community." 

Latin  Conference  Divides 

The  Central  America  Provisional 
Annual  Conference  has  divided  into 
two  conferences — the  Panama  Pro- 
visional   Annual    Conference    and    the 


Costa  Rica  Provisional  Annual  Con- 
ference. 

Permission  for  the  action  was 
granted  by  the  1960  General  Confer- 
ence. 

Latest  reports  place  membership  at 
600  in  20  congregations  in  the  Pan- 
ama Conference,  and  900  in  (A  con- 
gregations in  the  Costa  Rica  Confer- 
ence. 

Methodists  Promote  Scouting 

Methodist  churches  were  the  largest 
participants  in  the  God  and  Country 
program  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
in  1960. 

A  statistical  report  of  Protestant  and 
Orthodox  church  participation  in  the 
program  reveals  that  3.912  Scouts  in 
Methodist-sponsored  troops  earned  the 
award.  Presbyterian  churches  ranked 
second  with  1,938  awards. 

Diplomacy  Center  Established 

The  creation  ol  a  Center  ol  Di- 
plomacy and  Foreign  Policy  has  been 
announced  by  Methodist-related  Amer- 
ican  University,  Washington.  D.C. 

Training  of  foreign-service  officers 
Irom  the  world's  newer  nations  will  be 
the  center's  first  project. 

Inaugural  Prayers  Overdone? 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  <'<>tli 
annual  convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese,  Washington,  D.C,  called  for 
fewer  and  shorter  prayers  at  future 
presidential   inaugurations. 

"We  appreciate  the  intention,  but 
we  do  not  believe  the  present  practice 


Trading  stumps  donated  by  members  of  the  Bethany  Community  Church,  Fres- 
no. Calif.,  will  help  pay  for  construction  of  u  new  sanctuary.  Merchants  have 
agreed  to  concert  the  stumps  to  cash.  Checking  the  architect's  sketch  are 
the  Rev.  .11  Si/rcru  (left),  pastor  of  the  church,  and  H.  F.  Mimes,  lay  leader. 
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Please  pay  by  check  or  money  order.  Do  not  send  cash. 
Prices  are  postpaid  unless  otherwise   shown.   All   companies  are 
reliable.  However,  if  you  find  your  order   unsatisfactory, 
return  the  merchandise  promptly  for  a  full   refund. 


Shopping  Together 


Friendship  Ring — Gift  for  a  best 
friend.  Sterling-silver  ring  offers  a  wish 
in  Chinese  characters  for  good  fortune 
(health,  happiness,  prosperity,  success). 
First  name  engraved  in  English.  You'll 
he  proud  to  give  or  own  it.  Send  string 
for  ring  size.  $1.50. 
The  Jamaica  Silversmith,  Dept.  TG8, 
79-32  164th  St.,  Jamaica  32,  N.Y. 


Seafarer's  Lamp — Replica  of  schooner 
cabin  light  lends  atmosphere  aplenty  to 
patio,  den,  recreation  room.  Spot  them 
about;  swivel  for  use  on  table  or  wall. 
Burn  six  hours  on  kerosene  (a  good 
emergency  light).  TY2"  tall;  copper-  or 
chrome-plated,  $1.  Two  for  $1.79. 
Murray  Hill  House,  Dept.  T861, 
P.O.  Box  126,  Bethpage,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


Dolphin  Jar — Pamper  her  a  bit.  Give 
her  this  elegant  powder  jar.  Fill  it  to  the 
brim  with  fragrant  bath  powder  and  a 
fluffy  puff.  She'll  revel  in  that  luxurious 
feeling  of  femininity.  Old  shell-and- 
dolphin  design  jar  comes  in  crystal, 
amber,  or  camphor  glass.  $3.50. 
Old  Guilford  Forge,  Dept.  TG, 
Old  Guilford,  Conn. 


Fold-A-Notes — Drop  a  line  on  a  post 
card-velope.  More  private  than  regular 
card;  more  room  (5Y2x7)  ;  saves  time. 
Just  fold,  tuck  in  flap,  mail.  Take  a  pack 
on  vacation.  Wonderful  for  collegiates, 
club  women.  Nice  white  stock.  40  for 
$1.  Triple  pack  (120)  for  $1.98. 
Walter  Drake,  TO-41  Drake  Bldg., 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


r 


JONATHAN  BRADLEY 


Name  Plate — Engraved,  satin  finish 
aluminum  name  plate  (7x1 )  can  be  used 
imaginatively — identify  doors,  personal- 
ize many  gift  items  (sticks  to  any  clean, 
flat  surface),  albums,  boxes,  children's 
furniture,  etc.  Any  wording.  1  or  2  lines, 
up  to  20  spaces  each.  $1.95. 
Spear  Engineering  Co.,  101G  Spear  Bldg., 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


1000  NAME  &  ADDRESS  LABELS  $1 
Any  3  Different  Orders  $2  ppd. 

Sensational  bargain  !  Your  name  and  address 
handsomely  printed  on  1000  finest  quality 
gummed  labels.  Padded.  Packed  with  FREE, 
useful  Plastic  GIFT  BOX.  Use  them  on  station- 
ery, checks,  books,  cards,  records,  etc.  Beaut<f"llii 
printed  on  finest  quality  gummed  paper — 1000 
only  $1.  SPECIAL— SAVE  MONEY!  ANY  3 
DIFFERENT  ORDERS  $2.  Makes  an  ideal  gift. 
If  you  don't  agree  this  is  the  buy  of  the  year, 
we'll  refund  your  money  in  full.  HANDY 
LABELS.  834   Jasperson  Bldg.,  Culver  City,  Calif. 


LIKE     WALKING    ON    AIR     b 

oi.  r  223  sizes  in  I  .  i  wdla  ad,  flei 

ible.    smartly    styled    and    duality    made.     Keel.     Smoke. 
Taffytan.   White.   Black.   No  extra  charges  for  the  hard- 
to-fltl  All  purchases  subject  to  exchange  or  mone\ 
Fast    delivery— COD's    accepted.    Pactory-tn 
Offer:   $5.95    plus   50c   post.    MOCCASIN-CRAFT.  58-YM 
Buffum  St.,  Lynn,   Mass. 


If  Your  Child 

is  a  Poor  Reader 

See  how  The  Sound  Way  to  Easy  Reading  can  In  lip 
him  to  read  and  spell  better  in  a  few  weeks.  \i  u 
home-tutorinK  course  drills  your  child  in  phonics 
with  records  and  cards.  Easy  to  use.  University 
tests  and  parents'  reports  show  children  gain  up 
to  full  year's  grade  in  reading  skill  in  0  weeks. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  folder  and  low  price. 
Bremner-Davis  Phonics,  Dept.  M-81,.  Wilmette,  III. 


EXCITING  BARGAIN  OFFER 
FOR  STAMP  COLLECTORS 


I- 


i' 


107  Different  Stamps  10c 


Try  and  beat  this  special  one-time  offer  1 1 
Amazing  imported  world-wide  collection  In- 
cludes CZECH  —  First  Man  in  Space,  right 
out  of  the  headlines:  CHILE  -  Christ  ol  the  rf- 
Andes;  NEW  GUINEA  -  Bird  ol  Paradise.  ^^gfj| 
You  also  get  RUANDA  —  Fierce  Gorilla;  ^^^^ 
TOGO  —  U.N.  Admission  Set,  plus  many  pictorial*, 
commemoratlves  and  classics  —  107  exciting  stamps 
from  all  over  the  globe  -  a  regular  $2.25  value.  Yet 
they're  all  yours  for  only  I0t,  post-paid,  to  Introduce 
Zenith  bargain  approvals. 

FREE  BONUS  if  you  act  now:  88  Flags  of  the 
World,  all  14  Confederate  States  Facsimiles  In  color. 
Midget  Encyclopedia  of   Stamps.   Monev  back  guar. 

Send  IOC  Today.  Ask  for  Lot  SP-2 
ZENITH  CO.     81  Willoughby  St.,     B'klyn  1.  N.Y. 


500  =•  LABELS  25c 

500  gummed  economy  labels  printed  in  black  with 
ANY  name  and  address,  254  per  set!  In  two-tone 
plastic  gift  box,  354  per  set.  5-day  service. 

DE  LUXE  GOLD-STRIPE  LABELS— 500  FOR  50c 

Superior  quality  paper  with  run-looking  gold  trim, 
printed  with  ANY  name  and  a  Jdrcss  in  black. Thought- 
ful, personal  gift,  perfect  for  your  own  use.  Set  of  500, 
504.  In  rwo-tonc  plastic  box,  604.  48-hour  service. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
We  pay  the  postage. 

A  A  T   1+         T~\       1  2608    Drake   Bl(l" 

Walter  DraKe      Colorado  Springs  12.  Colo. 
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Remember  how  the  Ginger 

Sweet  Potatoes  prepared  by  three 
men  eooks  were  the  stars  of  a 
Methodist  Father  and  Son  dinner 
in  Carroll,  Iowa  |  March,  page  74  |  ? 

Well,  that  recipe  came  from  Mrs. 
Belle  C.  Wynkoop,  church  hostess 
at  the  historic  Lcesburg,  Va.,  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  the  men  enjoyed 
it  so  much  that  they  were  charmed 
into  sending  her  one  of  their  Favor- 
ites. It  was  for  hot  rolls  which  I 
can't   resist  calling  "Carrolls." 

Mrs.  Wynkoop  served  them  with 
sparkling  homemade  strawberry 
preserves  at  a  roast-beef  dinner  for 
40  ministers  of  music,  choir  direc- 
tors, choir  members,  and  music 
consultants.  The  dinner  climaxed  a 
district  hymnal  workshop  at  the 
Lcesburg  church,  and  not  a  sour 
note    was    heard    from    the    guests. 

II  your  church  group  wants  to 
try  these  Iowa  tempters,  Carroll 
chel  A.  I!.  Rogers  has  developed  a 
recipe  for  50  people.  It  yields  10 
dozen  rolls,  which  may  sound  like 
a  lot.  but  I  predict  you  won't  have 
so   much   as    a   crumb   left. 

HOT  CARROLLS 

4   cakes  compressed  yeast 

2    teaspoons  sugar 

2   cups  warm  water 

4   cups  scalded  milk 

1  '  2  cups  shortening 

1 ' 2  cups  sugar 

1/3  cup  salt 

4  eggs 

20-22  cups  flour 

Dissolve  yeast  and  2  tea- 
spoons sugar  in  warm  water 
and  let  set  about  20  minutes, 
until    bubbles    start    to    break 
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"Homemade"  rolls  tal^e  extra  time 
and  icor/{.  But  when  tiny  evolve  such 
expressions,    aren't    they    worth    it? 


Add  milk,  shortening,  1  Vi  cups 
sugar,  salt,  eggs,  and  about  half 
the  flour.  Let  set  until  the  mix- 
ture rises  and  breaks.  Add  the 
remainder  of  the  flour  and 
work  in.  Let  rise  until  size 
doubles.  Shape  into  rolls,  put  in 
greased  pans,  and  let  rise  again. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  brown. 
This  recipe  takes  about  4  hours, 
but  the  aroma  wafting  from 
the  kitchen  will  keep  the  cook 
pleasant  company. 

Lcesburg  Methodists  have  a  long 
history.  On  May  11,  1766,  the  deed 
to  a  lot  in  the  new  town  of  Leesburg 
was  conveyed  to  Robert  Hamilton 
lor  "no  other  use  but  for  a  church 
or  meeting  house  and  grave  yard." 
In  1768  the  deed  was  delivered  to 
members  of  the  Methodist  Society, 
and  in  1770  members  ot  that 
Leesburg  congregation  were  wor- 
shiping  in   a   church  ol    solt   stone. 

The  old  stone  church,  however, 
could  not  accommodate  the  growing 
membership  very  long.  Sometime 
between  1785  and  1790  a  second, 
larger  structure  replaced  it;  and  the 
present  brick  building  was  com- 
pleted  at    a    new   site   in    1853. 

Whether  you  share  the  bread  of 
Christian  fellowship  in  a  storied 
church  or  a  brand-new  one,  I  want 
to  hear  about  it.  For  it's  to  provide 
a  trading  post  lor  ideas,  experiences, 
and  problems  in  preparing  meals 
lor  Methodist  groups  that  Feeding 
Fifty  exists.  And,  speaking  of  ideas. 
I'm  very  interested  in  seeing  church 
cook  books.  Write  me  at  Togethi  r, 
740  N.  Rush  Street.  Chicago  11.  111. 
— Sally  Wesley 


necessary  or  wise,  said  the  statement. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  at  President 
Kennedy's  inauguration,  the  combined 
prayers  of  the  four  clergymen  required 
28  minutes  of  a  51-minute  ceremonv. 

Methodists  in  the  News 

Bettijean  Jeska,  17,  Swanton,  Ohio, 
won  the  1961  National  Junior  Cook-of- 
the-Year  award.  She  is  a  member  of 
Boyer  Methodist  Church,  Swanton. 

Dr.    Louis    A.    Pappenhagen    was 

named  one  of  six  winners  of  the  1961 
College  Chemistry  Teachers  Awards. 
He  is  a  staff  member  of  Methodist-re- 
lated Mount  Union  College,  Alliance, 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  Grace  Parry  Nelson.  Stick- 
ney,  S.Dak.,  has  been  named  South 
Dakota  Mother  of  the  Year  for  1961. 
She  is  the  mother  of  Methodist  mis- 
sionary Mervvyn  Nelson. 

Herbert  J.  Taylor.  Park  Ridge. 
111.,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Meth- 
odist National  Lay  Committee  on 
Evangelism.  Mrs.  B.  J.  Edge.  Whit- 
ing, Ind.,  was  elected  secretary. 

John  Goodwin  Tower.  Wichita 
Falls,  Tex.,  was  elected  the  first  Re- 
publican U.S.  Senator  from  Texas  since 
Reconstruction  days.  He  is  a  member 
of  First  Methodist  Church.  Wichita 
Falls,  and  the  son  of  Dr.  Joe  Z.  Tower, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Texas  An- 
nual Conference. 


CAMERA      CLIQUE 

Shutter  Fun  in  the  Sun:  //  \ou're  heading  out 
on  a  late-summer  vacation,  be  sure  to  take 
your  camera.  That's  what  the  Rev.  Henry  K. 
Erwin  did  last  August — with  the  results  we 
proudly  exhibit  as  this  month's  Hobby  Alley 
feature,  starting  on  page  73.  Meanwhile,  here 
are  some  random  tips  to  make  your  summer 
shooting  more  fun: 

Try  to  take  tome  pictures  "looking  through 
tiling*" — like  doorways,  trees,  even  /is//  nets. 
Avoid  taking  closeup  portraits  in  the  harsh 
noonday  sun.  when  ligla  rays  from  directly 
overhead  circle  the  eyes  in  shadow  and  shade 
the  mouth.  Instead,  try  to  have  your  subject's 
face  illuminated  indirectly,  by  reflected  light. 
Incidentally,  any  time  you  can  catch  a  reflec- 
tion, do  so.  Reflections  in  water,  mirrors,  or 
windowpanes    invariably    make    good    pictures. 

Unlike  humans,  cameras  have  no  heart. 
1  lies  show  things  exactly  as  they  appear  in 
yow  view  fouler — not  as  your  imagination  sees 
them.  So  take  extra  care:  tlie  chance  to  get 
that  shot  you  take  hurriedly  and  mess  up  may 
never   come  again! 


Here  arc  photo  credits  for  this  issue: 

Cover — Mike  Roberts  •  Page  13 — Chicago 
Sun-Times  •  18-19-20 — U.S.  Forest  Service  • 
32 — Bettntann  Archive  •  37 — Free  Lance 
Photographers  Guild  •  40 — Gail  Reed  •  46 — 
Max  Tharpe  •  52 — Harper  &  Brothers  . 
58-5940-61 — Janus  Levequc  .  62 — Davis 
Studio  .  65-67-69  Top-70  Bot.— RNS  .  66— 
Gerhard!  .  72— Frank  Raflo  .  73-74-75— 
Henry  K.  Erwin  .  2-3-22-23-24-25-43— George 
P.  Miller. 
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Scale 

Charlie's  Bunion 


Lila  Erwin  pauses  to  contemplate  the  rugged  beauty 

of  the  Great  Smokies.  A  walking  stic\  helped  her  tote  this 

man-sized  pac\  over  30  miles  of  winding  trails. 


A 


BIG  BLACK  BEAR,  scavenging  for  food  one  night 
last  August,  sniffed  his  way  among  the  prostrate  forms 
of  11  snoozing  campers  under  a  three-sided  shelter  in 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park.  One  light 
sleeper,  raising  an  eyelid  at  the  soft  noises,  bolted  sud- 
denly upright,  gasping,  "Bear!   Bear!" 

Within  seconds,  his  10  companions  were  awake.  Some- 
one blurted,  "Don't  bother  him  and  he  won't  bother  you. 
We  can  get  rid  of  him  by  singing!"  Sleepy  voices  joined 
in  a  ragged  chorus:  She'll  be  comiri  'round  the  mountain 
...  Bewildered  by  the  rising  din,  the  shaggy  intruder 
turned  and  lumbered  away  into  the  darkness. 

It  was  the  last  night  of  their  week-long  hike  along  the 
Appalachian  Trail,  the  zigzag,  mile-high  boundary  be- 
tween Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  but  not  the  first 
time  many  of  these  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship  adven- 
turers from  Macon  (Ga.)  District  had  seen  a  bear.  For 
every  year,  a  similar  MYF  group  hits  the  same  trail,  led 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  K.  Erwin  of  Friendship  Methodist 
Church,  Donalsonville,  Ga.,  and  his  wife,  Lila.  Last 
year's  hike  started  at  auto-accessible  Newfound  Gap, 
near  the  park's  center,  and  ended  at  its  eastern  boundary, 
Davenport  Gap.  The  adventurous  11  met  Scouts,  col- 
legians, a  whole  family,  a  lone  bearded  man — and  more 

Always  on  the  loo\  for  tasty  handouts, 

these  bruin  cubs  followed  the  scent  of  MYF  food. 

The  hirers  encountered  hungry  bears  all  along 

the  trail— and  sometimes  in  the  shelters! 
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bears.  Once,  hungry  bears  completely  encircled  them! 

Each  day,  the  hikers  set  out  at  a  leisurely  pace  for 
the  next  shelter  (about  seven  miles),  often  pausing  to 
investigate  the  natural  wonders  so  abundant  in  the  800- 
sc]uare-mile  mountain  wilderness  named  for  the  bluish 
haze  which  hovers  over  it.  They  were  most  impressed 
with  the  view  from  Charlie's  Bunion,  a  5,375-foot-high 
mass  of  bald  rock  named,  according  to  tradition,  after  an 
early  Smokies  guide  who  stopped  there  a  while  to  ease 
his  sore  foot. 

The  trail  shelters  in  which  they  bedded  down  at  night 
had  no  modern  facilities,  but  these  MYFers  enjoyed 
roughing  it.  They  spent  four  nights  in  shelters — along 
with  spiders,  pack  rats,  snakes,  the  inevitable  bears,  and 
other  hungry  or  cold  creatures.  Come  morning,  they 
would  wash  up  quickly  (it's  cold  in  them  thar  hills!), 
feed  the  glowing  campfire  until  it  crackled  warmth, 
then  cook  a  hearty  pancake  breakfast.  All  day  on  the 
trail,  they  snacked  on  cheese,  crackers,  and  cold  meats 
— without  hurting  appetites  for  a  big  chicken  supper. 

Each  morning  in  this  unspoiled  wilderness,  the  youths 
prayed  and  sang  a  hymn.  Then,  in  the  quiet  of  the  eve- 
ning, they  had  devotionals,  a  discussion  period,  and  a 
songfest.  By  their  last  night,  they  had  witnessed  many 
signs  that  "the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness  there- 
of" (Psalms  24:1). 

Riding  homeward,  the  happy  but  footsore  MYFers 
agreed  that  old  Charlie  had  ample  reason  for  resting 
on  that  huge  bald  rock  which  today  bears  his  name. 

At  Tricorner  Knob's  three-sided  shelter, 

hungry  hirers  prepare  a  meal  over  a  smoking  fire, 

just  as  Chero\ees  once  did  in  these  hills. 


Cosby  Knob's  fireside  was  perfect  for  after-dinner  singing,  devotions,  and  a  gabfest. 


M 
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Charlie's  Bunion,  a  rare,  almost-bald  prominence,  offered  the  hirers  a  rest  with  a  view. 
Once  shaved  by  glaciers,  the  range  now  is  generally  topped  with  lush  forests. 
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Join  us  in  making 

EXTRA  MONEY 
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h&cuMie  way! 


Let  Friends  See  Thrilling,  New 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS  and  GIFTS! 

You  have  a  delightful  surprise  coming  by  just 
sending  in  the  coupon  below.  The  samples  you'll 
get  on  free  trial  are  the  newest  of  the  new  cards 
and  gifts  .  .  .  the  beauties  folks  rave  about  and 
buy  on  sight.  It  takes  no  experience  to  show  our 
samples,  and  you'll  enjoy  helping  friends  get  what 
they  want  at  our  low  prices.  For  this  service,  you 
are  paid  a  fine  extra  income  you'll  be  proud  of. 

See  How  Your  Earnings  Mount  Up  Faster! 

Check  our  low  wholesale  prices  .  .  .  see  the  extra 
profits  you  get  on  every  order.  On  our  outstanding 
Christmas  Pageant  Assortment  you  keep  75c  of 
the  $1.25  for  yourself.  You'll  have  all  the  best 
money-makers  for  Christmas  1961  including 
fastest-selling  CANDY!  Over  250  new  Christmas 
and  All-Occasion  Assortments,  Religious  Cards, 
Gift  Wraps,  Stationery  and  Gift  Novelties.  And 
your  Free  Album  of  52  Name-Imprinted  Cards 
pays  you  even  more. 

Extra  Bonuses  in  GIFTS  Worth  Up  to  $100  Each 

Besides  your  generous  quick  profits  in  cash,  Crea- 
tive gives  BONUSES  of  gifts  for  all  the  family 
including  home  appliances  valued  at  $5  to  $100 
each.  No  limit  to  the  number  of 
bonuses.  Organizations  use  them 
as  prizes  which  we  furnish  FREE. 

Costs  Nothing  to  See  For  Yourself 

Just   mail  the  coupon  or  a  postcard  . 

with  your  name  and  address.  We'll 

rush  complete  information  with  Free 

Album  of  Personal  Samples  and  our 

best  Assortments  and  Gift  on 

approval.  You  don't  risk  a  penny. 

The  $1 .25  Poodle  Planter  is  yours 

FREE    for   quick   action.   Clip 

the  coupon  now. 


"IT'S  A  JOY.  .  .  MAKES  FRIENDS!" 

"It  was  a  joy  to  sell  Creative  Cards.  In  spare  time  I  earned  nearly  $200 
for  my  church  and  made  many  new  friends."     Mrs.  M.  C,  Iowa 


4401  West  Cermak  Road,  Dept.  141-A 
Chicago  23,  Illinois 


SEND 

NO  MONEY! 

Coupon  brings  everything  postpaid  on  Free  Trial. 
If  you're  not  delighted  with  the  samples,  simply 
return  them  at  our  expense  and  owe  nothing. 


CREATIVE  CARD  COMPANY,  Dept.  141-A 
4401  West  Cermak  Road,  Chicago  23,  Illinois 

Please  rush  money-making  information  and  samples  on  approval. 
Include  Free  Personal  Album  and  $1.25  Poodle  Planter  on  Free 
Offer  for  being  prompt. 
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Randy  and  Rod  are  the  Americanized 
names  of  the  12th  and  13th  refugees  spon- 
sored by  Jesse  Lee  Church  of  Ridgefield 
(Conn.)  church.  Andras  Csezmadia  (left), 
Hungary,    Rodoljub    Ristich,    Yugoslavia. 

Growth  Seen  for  NYE 

The  New  York  East  Conference  was 
challenged  by  the  district  superintendents 
to  undertake  an  inspiring  church  extension 
program  "that  will  give  impetus  to  Meth- 
odism throughout  the  Area." 

The  Rev.  E.  Leslie  Wood  of  Stamford, 
Conn.,  presenting  the  composite  report, 
asked,  "Will  we  be  content  to  think  in 
terms  of  $5,000  for  this  church  and  $10,- 
000  for  that  church  when  10  times  those 
amounts  are  warranted  if  Methodism  is 
to  make  an  impact?  If  it  takes  $2,000,000 
or  more,   so  be   it!" 

A  committee  was  authorized  to  study 
Conference  needs  and  present  to  the  1962 
Conference  a  plan  which  will  meet  these 
needs. 

Mr.  Wood  reported  that  the  Conference 
membership  totals  119,293,  a  gain  of  1,076 
over  last  year.  In  the  last  year,  32  churches 
have  constructed  new  buildings  or  en- 
gaged in  major  renovation  projects  for  a 
total  expenditure  of  $3,450,000.  Fourteen 
other  churches  are  contemplating  similar 
expansion,  the  report  stated.  The  steward- 
ship of  127  churches  which  have  raised 
their  ministers'  salaries  a  total  of  $53,785 
was   commended    by   Mr.    Wood. 

Action  on  the  proposed  merger  of  the 
New  York  and  the  New  York  East  Con- 
ferences was  deferred. 

New  Horizons 

The  new  congregation  at  Piscataway 
(N.J.),  held  its  first  service,  June  18, 
at  the  Piscataway  Township  High  School. 
It  is  composed  of  25  members.  The  Rev. 
Vander  Schaaf  is  pastor. 

One  of  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Larrowe's 
first  tasks  as  superintendent  of  the  Troy 
District  was  the  dedication  of  the  Averill 
Park    Church,    one    of    the    few    circular 


Newark  Conference  delegates  are  en  route  by  chartered  plane  to  National  Conference 
of  Methodist  Men   at  Purdue   University.    Other   Conference  delegates  going   by   bus. 


Troy  Backs  Racial  Ministry 

Troy  Conference  delegates  approved  an 
appropriation  of  $6,000  to  support  a  Negro 
minister  for  a  special  city  ministry  in 
Albany. 

Since  there  are  no  Delaware  Confer- 
ence churches  in  the  Conference,  the  dele- 
gates urged  pulpit  exchanges  with  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  churches  and  AME 
Zion  churches. 

A  pageant  entitled  Christ  Is  the  Lord, 
written  by  Mrs.  Sydney  Smith,  was  pre- 
sented by  a  cast  of  24  actors,  dramatizing 
the  quadrennial  program. 

The  Conference  approved  President 
Kennedy's  policy  of  no  further  interven- 
tion in  Cuba  and  denounced  the  "un- 
American  methods"  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee. 

New  Conference  trustees  are  Dr.  Ho- 
bart  Goewey  of  Glens  Falls  (N.Y.),  the 
Rev.  Jaspar  Steele  of  Montpelier  (Vt.). 
Don  Robb  of  Schenectady  (NY.),  and 
Charles  Lyman   of  Burlington    (Vt.). 

From  Rickshaw  to  Renault 

When  Dr.  James  H.  Ballagh  went  to 
Japan  as  a  missionary  in  1861,  he  traveled 
by  foot  or  rickshaw. 

One  hundred  years  later  his  great-grand- 
son, the  Rev.  Peyton  Palmore  III  of 
Maplcwood  (N.J.),  is  covering  the  same 
territory  in   his  Renault. 

In  his  great-grandfather's  day,  there- 
were  no  Christian  churches  in  Nagoya. 
Now  there  arc  17 — including  several 
known  as  "preaching  points." 

One  of  Mr.  Palmore's  members  in 
Nissinmura  is  the  son  of  a  man  baptized 
by  Dr.  Ballagh,  and  he  remembers  walk- 
ing four  hours  each  Sunday  with  his 
father  to  attend  a  nine  o'clock  worship 
service. 
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Thanhs  to  Robert  Hitchcock  (left)  mem- 
bers of  First  Church,  Springfield  (Vt.), 
can  see  what  their  new  $100,000  remodel- 
ing project  will  loo\  li\e.  It  includes  im- 
provements of  sanctuary,  additional  class- 
rooms, zoned  heating,  and  better  exits. 
Carl  Hurd  (right)  is  building  committee 
chairman.  A  pledge  campaign  last 
November      yielded      total      of     $81,543. 

churches    to    be    found     in     the    world. 

Simpson  Church,  Perth  Amboy  (N.J.), 
has  launched  a  drive  for  $70,000  for  a 
new  church  school  education  center.  It 
will  include  12  classrooms,  nursery,  and 
an  office. 

The  first  of  five  Manor  Houses  to  aug- 
ment the  facilities  of  the  home  for  the 
aged  at  Ocean  Grove  (N.J.),  is  nearing 
completion  at  Branchville.  F.ach  apart- 
ment consists  of  two  rooms,  a  1254-foot 
living  room,  and  kitchenette.  The 
founders'  plan  is  used  to  finance  it.  This 
means  a  gift  of  $10,000  and  $30  per  month 
maintenance. 


and  s 
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O  the  met'       *    "l  SCHOOL  in  OUBlin    (See  page  7b) 


The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  (',.  Fairbanks  Bristol 
of  Chestertown  (N.Y.)  receive  the  Ober- 
lin  Award  from  the  Rev.  Stanley  Skinner, 
director    of    the    Rural    Chinch    Institute. 

Night  School  Scanned 
For  Drew  Seminarians 

Evening  classes  for  college  and  seminary 
students  may  be  offered  by  Drew  Uni- 
versity as  the  result  of  action  taken  at  the 
Newark  Annual  Conference.  The  Com- 
mission on  Christian  Vocations,  was 
authorized  to  explore  with  the  Drew 
administration  "the  possibility  of  extended 
or  evening  sessions  of  the  college  and 
seminary,  with  the  view  of  providing  ac- 
credited courses  for  qualified  lay  men  and 
women  who,  because  of  financial  neces- 
sity and  the  unavailability  of  accredited 
institutions,  are  free  to  attend  schools  at 
no  other  time." 

The  Rev.  Edward  S.  McLaughlin, 
treasurer,  reported  an  increase  of  $211,956 
in  Conference  contributions  for  all  pur- 
poses last  year.  The  total  for  all  churches 
in  the  conference  was  $6,594,263.  He 
noted  a  5/4  per  cent  increase  in  ministers' 
salaries,  and  a  42  per  cent  increase  in 
special    benevolent    projects. 

Robert  Carson   Elected   Lay   Leader 

Robert  W.  Carson  of  Little  Falls  was 
re-elected  Conference  lay  leader  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Lay  Ac- 
tivities at  the  Madison  Church. 

The  Conference  called  upon  churches 
that  wish  to  show  the  film,  Operation 
Abolition,  to  do  so  "only  when  the  facts 
are  presented   fairly   before   its   showing." 

Suburban  and  rural  churches  must 
share  the  responsibility  for  the  redevelop- 
ment of  city  churches,  the  Rev.  Wallace 
G.  Sorenson,  superintendent  of  the  Eastern 
District,  told  the  Conference. 

"The  problem  is  not  one  primarily  of 
buildings,"  he  stated,  "or  is  it  alone  lack 
of  staff  or  resources,  or  a  lack  of  parking 
facilities  or  lack  of  potential  growth.  I 
believe  these  could  be  alleviated  with 
adequate  planning,  co-operation,  resources, 
and  a  willingness  to  see  it  as  a  problem 
which  involves  all  churches.  We  are  a 
Methodist  family  and  what  affects  one 
affects  all." 

The  Conference  voted  to  invite  to 
future  Annual  Conferences,  representatives 
from  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
New  Jersey,  from  the  Newark  Diocese 
and  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  from  the  New 
Jersey  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  in  America  as  fraternal  dele- 
gates. 
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3t  A  Picnic  ZJime — c4g,ain! 


Trying  to  launch  a  conversation  with  a  lady  of  tender 
ii  was  suggested  that  summertime  was  a  woncler- 
lul  time.  The  little  Miss  agreed.  When  asked  why,  she 
replied,  "Summer  time  is  picnic  time."  And  so  it  is. 
A  picnic  has  been  defined  as  a  pleasant  and  amusing 
occasion  when  most  everybody  prepares  too  lavishly 
and  everybody  eats  too  heartily.  The  early  memories 
of  my  childhood   would   verify  the  definition. 

But   a  picnic  means  more  than   an  abundance  of  food 
and   possible   physical   discomfort.    It   means   a   galaxy   of 

healthy,  hearty,  homely  experiences.  All  nature  opens  its  friendly  arms  in 
warm  communion,  whether  by  the  billowing  seashore,  in  some  secluded  dell, 
on  a  misty  mountain  rendezvous,  or  down  on  old  MacDonald's.  It  can  give 
friends  an  opportunity  to  become  friends  again.  More  often  than  not  a  picnic, 
robust  and  rollicking,  can  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  members  of  a 
family  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other  once  more.  It  can  also  provide 
a  sacred  dimension  of  reverence  and  worship. 

He  was  made  known  to  them  in  the  breaking  of  bread.  At  a  picnic  the 
sacrament  of  the  breaking  of  bread  can  be  mingled  with  the  contrite  heart 
under  God's  great  altar  of  heaven.  Here  minds  and  hearts  can  be  cleansed 
and  restored  by  the  healing  of  His  Grace.  These  are  miracles  that  may  come 
to  pass  because  it  is  picnic  time  again.    A   blessed   summer   to   you   all. 

Lloyd  C.  Wicke 


Major  Growth  Seen 
For  Green  Mountain 

A  $2  J/2  million  dollar  building  program 
which  will  entail  the  construction  of 
seven  buildings  in  the  next  10  years  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  Green  Mountain  College. 

Since  1951,  the  building  program  has 
included  a  new  library,  swimming  pool 
building,  dormitory,  and  administration 
building.  The  chapel  has  been  remodeled 
and  the  front  campus  relandscaped  with 
a    new   road    system    and    entrance    gates. 

"Detailed  plans  for  a  new  gymnasium 
and  a  new  infirmary  will  begin  imme- 
diatedly,  and  construction  on  these  build- 
ings will  commence  next  fall,"  Board 
Chairman  Corbin  C.  Lyman  and  President 
Raymond  A.  Withey  announced  jointly. 
These  first  two  projects  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $'/4   million. 

Slated  for  later  construction  will  be 
two  new  dormitories,  a  classroom  build- 
ing, a  Fine  Arts  Center,  and  a  new  Stu- 
dent Center. 

The  infirmary  will  be  built  on  a  site 
south  of  the  present  swimming  pool 
building.  It  is  to  be  constructed  of  brick, 
in  keeping  with  the  Georgian  architecture 
of  other  buildings  on  campus. 

Allowance  has  been  made  for  a  possible 
expansion  in  enrollment  up  to  600.  In 
the  last  10  years,  Green  Mountain's  stu- 
dent body  has  grown  from  approximately 
280  to  500. 

•  Alumni  funds  have  been  given  toward 
a  memorial  for  the  late  Elliott  Chaffee, 
assistant  to  the  president  in  charge  of 
Alumni    affairs,   who   died    March    10. 

•  Vermont  Governor  F.  Ray  Keyser  ad- 
dressed students  on  Young  People  and 
Politics,  advising  them  to  vote,  work  for 
a   particular    party   or   candidate,   and   be- 


come involved  in  their  local  governments. 

•  Miss  Alma  Whitford  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  president  in  charge  of 
development  and  public  relations.  She  is 
a  graduate  of  Mount  Holyoke  and  holds 
an  M.Ed,  degree  from  Harvard.  She  has 
served  as  Dean  of  Women  at  Nasson  Col- 
lege, Springvale,  Maine,  and  1955-1960 
was  Dean  of  the  College  at  Bay  Path 
Junior   College,   Longmeadow,   Mass. 

•  Sandra  Jean  Townes,  Auburn,  Maine, 
has  been  awarded  a  Methodist  Scholarship 
to  major  in  elementary  education. 

•  Mrs.  Lois  Jeynes  Denny  of  the  English 
department  and  Dr.  Evangeline  Mark- 
wick  of  the  medical  secretarial  department 
who  retired  were  honored  at  a  tea  and 
presented  a  purse  of  money  by  President 
Withey. 

•  A  reading  program  independent  of 
classroom  assignments  will  be  launched 
next  year  requiring  each  student  to  read 
a  minimum  of  three  books  a  year  on 
which  she  will   write  commentaries. 

CENTENARY  NOTES 

Susan  Catherine  Byron,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  G.  Byron  of  Ridge- 
wood,  N.J.,  is  on  the  dean's  list  for  the 
fourth   consecutive   semester. 

•  Miss  Judy  Ann  Corbett,  of  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  was  crowned  senior  queen  by 
President  Edward  W.  Seay. 
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Spanish  Work  Grows 

The  development  of  a  ministry  to 
Spanish-speaking  Protestants  in  New  York 
City  occupies  a  large  proportion  of  the 
time  and  budget  of  the  New  York  City 
Society  of  The  Methodist  Church,  Dr. 
Henry  C.  Whyman,  executive  secretary, 
reveals  in  his  annual  report. 

Dr.  Whyman  points  out  that  10  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  New  York  City 
is  Spanish-speaking,  of  whom  only  20  per 
cent  are  practicing  Roman  Catholics.  The 
society  has  allotted  $35,907  this  year  to 
Spanish-speaking  work  in  10  centers  in 
Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  and  Brooklyn. 

The  society  also  grants  short-term  loans 
to  churches  engaged  in  building  projects, 
and  Dr.  Whyman  states  that  $91,574  has 
been  repaid  in  one  year.  Churches  re- 
cently granted  loans  for  new  construction 
are  St.  Paul's  Church  of  Hartsdale  and 
Aldersgate  Church,  the  new  parish  formed 
from  the  union  of  the  Dobbs  Ferry  and 
Irvington  Churches. 

The  assets  of  the  society  increased  last 
year  by  $23,236,  and  now  total  an  amount 
of  $3,069,826. 

The  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  Church 
Society,  of  which  Dr.  Whyman  is  also 
executive  secretary,  has  adopted  a  budget 
of  $87,710,  which  will  require  $15,000 
more  in  contributions  than  has  been  re- 
ceived in  any  previous  year.  Of  the  total 
$76,307  represents  direct  aid  to  22  churches 
and  church  projects. 
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Marvel  Kay  Richards,  a  graduate  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  has  received  a 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  special 
Graduate  School  Scholarship  for  the  aca- 
demic year,  1961-62.  She  is  the  first 
college  student  from  Drew  honored  with 
a  foreign  scholarship. 
•  The  library  possesses  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Reinhold  Walter  Koehler,  late  professor 
of  Fine  Arts,  Harvard   University. 


Three  West  Point  appointees,  former 
MYF  members  at  Union  Church,  Pater- 
son  (N.Y.),  from  left:  David  Holland, 
who  was  named  last  year,  but  did  not 
meet  the  physical  requirements;  Cadet  Noel 
Brown,  class  of  1963;  Ernest  Johnson,  ap- 
proved this  year;  and  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Perry. 
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A  toast  in  coffee  cups  pledging  world-wide  Methodist  friendship  is  offend   .it  Meth- 
odist  Hospital   of   Brooklyn    by   Asian    and   African    pastors   and    Director   Stutzman. 


•  Douglas  J.  Davis  of  the  class  of  1961 
won  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Student 
Achievement  Award  for  having  the  high- 
est grade  average  among  graduating 
seniors  in  economics. 

•  Four  Drew  University  science  seniors 
received  cash  prizes  donated  by  CIBA 
Pharmaceutical  Products  Inc.  of  Summit 
(N.J.),  at  commencement.  They  were 
Patrick  W.  Grace  of  Morristown,  Wendy 
M.  Robinson  of  Newark,  Leonard  C. 
Feldman  of  New  York  City,  and  Sheldon 
Lerner  of  Dover,  N.J. 

•  On  Tour  With  the  Drew  College  Choir 
is  the  title  of  the  first  album  recorded 
by  the  college  choir.  It  includes  religious 
music,  four  spirituals,  and  several  secular 
pieces. 

•  Dr.  Roosevelt  D.  Crockett,  a  graduate 
of  the  Theological  School,  Drew  Univer- 
sity, is  the  new  president  of  Philander 
Smith  College. 

•  The  National  Science  Foundation  will 
support  an  In-Service  Institute  for 
Secondary  School  Mathematics  Teachers 
on  the  campus  for  30  Saturdays  beginning 
September  23. 

School  Never  Closes 

Church  school  is  a  year-round  affair 
at    the    Burnt    Hills    (NY.)    church. 

So  successful  was  the  summer  Sunday 
program  last  year,  that  it  is  being  con- 
tinued this  summer  with  similar  results, 
reports  Mrs.  Kathleen  Hill,  director  of 
Christian  education. 

A  new  teaching  staff  takes  over  for  the 
12  vacation  Sundays,  which  gives  new 
persons  "a  taste  of  the  rewards  of  teach- 
ing." 

Young  People  Affirm  Faith 

The  affirmation  of  faith  repeated  by 
the  congregation  at  King's  Highway 
Church,  Brooklyn  (N.Y.),  on  Confirma- 
tion Sunday  was  a  composite  of  statements 
written  by  10  members  of  the  confirma- 
tion class. 

It  concludes,  "I  believe  a  Christian 
should  follow  in  Christ's  way  all  of  the 
time." 

Anyone  who  wishes  a  copy  may  write 
the  Rev.  Chester  E.  Hodgson  at  King's 
Highway  and  East  37th  Street,  Brooklyn, 
or  the  Area  News  editor  at  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York  27,  NY.,  Room    1924. 


WSCS  Aids  Four  Projects 

The  Newark  Conference  Woman's 
Society  of  Christian  Service  has  divided 
$25,000    among   four    projects. 

The  Missionary  Orientation  Center  at 
Stony  Point  (N.Y.),  will  receive  $10,000; 
the  Brooks  Howell  Home,  Asheville 
(N.C.),  $5,000  for  furnishings;  the  Con- 
ference camp  site,  $8,000  from  the  estate 
of  the  late  Miss  Elizabeth  Coons;  and 
Severance  Hospital  in  Korea,  $2,000,  also 
from   the  estate  of  Miss   Coons. 

The  Conference  also  pledged  $87,200 
at   the   annual   devotional   pledge   service. 

New  Dorm  Under  Way 

More  than  400  persons  attended  the 
ground-breaking  ceremonies  for  a  new 
women's  dormitory  at  Vermont  College. 

The  program  included  remarks  by: 
Vermont  Governor  F.  Ray  Keyser,  Jr.; 
Dr.  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  president  emeritus 
of  Dartmouth  College  and  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  National  Life  Insurance 
Company;  Merrill  W.  Harris,  president 
of  Union  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany; and  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Noble,  president 
of  the  college. 

The  new  building  will  provide  housing 
and  dining  facilities  for  158  additional 
students,   plus   house   residents   and    st.ilT. 

Governor  Keyser  brought  greetings 
from  the  State  of  Vermont  and  added, 
"We  believe  that  the  virtues  <>f  silt 
reliance  and  independence  of  thought, 
woven  into  the  very  fabric  of  our  state, 
can  make  an  important  contribution  to 
the  girls  of  today  who  tomorrow  will 
exert  tremendous  influence  as  educators, 
career  makers,  and  mothers.  The  job  of 
teaching  those  qualities  of  character  is 
being  done  in  an  outstanding  manner  by 
Vermont   College." 

Dr.  Hopkins  commented,  "Today's 
ground  breaking  ceremonies  are  not 
merely  significant  of  a  single  new  build- 
ing being  constructed  for  Vermont  Col- 
lege. These  ceremonies  actually  mark  the 
threshold  between  prophesy  and  history, 
for  what  Vermont  College  accomplishes 
today   will   be  its  history   tomorrow." 

The  local  area  drive  for  the  Building 
and  Development  Program  will  start 
among  local  merchants  to  be  followed 
by   solicitation  of   the   area   alumni. 
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The  Rev.  Parser  B.  Hollo  way,  retiring 
after  16  years  at  Madison  (N.J.)  church. 
shows  African  hand-carved  offering  plate 
to  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Robert  Good- 
win (right),  former  superintendent  of 
Southern   District  of  Newark    Conference. 


Mayor  fames  Benton  of  Saratoga  welcomes 
Bishop   and   Mrs.    Wic\e   to    Troy    Conf. 


w\ 


Simulated  cornerstone  was  "laid"  at 
Bethany  Deaconess  Hospital  in  Brooklyn 
when  ram  drove  75fl  spectators  indoors, 
judge  Charles  W.  Froessel  of  the  New 
Yorl;  State  Court  of  Appeals  was  speaker, 
and  special  offering  totaled  $1200.  From 
left  are:  the  Rev.  Alfred  C.  Thompson, 
committee  chairman;  District  Superin- 
tendents Harrison  Davis  and  Kenneth 
Grady;    and    the    Rev.    N.    O.    Edwards. 

IN  MEMORIAM 

New  York  Conference 

The   Rev.   John   H.   F.   Boese 
May  22,  1961 
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ZJke  Short  Circuit 

Two  Brooklyn  churches  had  an  inter- 
racial   exchange    when    the    Rev.    Henri 

Deis  of  Newman  Memorial  Church  and 
the  Rev.  Chester  Hodgson  of  King's 
Highway  Church  preached  in  each  other's 
pulpits.  Each  minister  was  accompanied 
by  his  choirs  and  org. mist.  Mr.  Hodgson 
recently  presented  God  and  Country 
awards  to  three  Scouts:  Fred  Fitting, 
Paul  Kklof,  and  George  Anderson. 

When  the  Rev.  Fred  R.  Brown  retired 
at  the  Troy  Annual  Conference  on  his 
73th  birthday,  Bishop  Wicke  presented 
him  with  the  Retired  Minister's  button 
that  his  father,  the  late  Rev.  Edgar  H. 
Brown   had  received   in    1929. 

The  Rev.  Donald  R.  Buckey  of  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  and  Miss  Soon  K.  Park  of 
Madison  (N.J.)  have  been  awarded 
Dempster  Graduate  Fellowships  to  work 
for  their  Ph.D.  degrees. 

Author  of  South  Americans  All,  mis- 
sion study  book,  is  the  Rev.  William  F. 
Fore  of  Cresskill  (N.J.),  director  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  Department  of  Visual 
Education. 

Five  Area  students  received  awards  at 
an  Honors  Convocation  at  American 
University.  They  are:  John  B.  Bishop 
of  Montclair  (N.J.),  Kenneth  Fritz  of 
Westfield  (N.J.),  Mike  Trilling  of  Engle- 
vvood  (N.J.),  Betty  Downin  of  Hacken- 
sack  (N.J.)  and  Robert  Cooper  of  Wood- 
mere  (N.Y.). 

A  Mother's  Day  hymn  has  been  writ- 
ten by  William  Chamberlain,  a  member 
of  Chester  Hill  Church,  Mount  Vernon 
(N.Y.). 

Student  evangelists  will  study  the  in- 
ner-city church  this  summer  in  New  York 
City,  Newburgh,  and  Troy  (N.Y.). 

In  order  to  rent  space  to  the  Board 
of  Co-operative  Educational  Services  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Commack  (N.Y.)  Church  to 
add  four  classrooms  and  office  space. 
Rental  will  cover  payment  on  the 
mortgage  for  at  least  three  years. 

Dr.  Alfred  B.  Haas  of  Drew  Uni- 
versity will  teach  "Hymnody"  at  the  Na- 
tional Fellowship  of  Methodist  Musicians, 
at  California   Western  University. 

The  Rev.  William  Mowat,  who  was 
ordained  in  1952  at  Hanson  Place-Cen- 
tral Church,  Brooklyn  (N.Y.),  is  now 
serving  there  as  associate   minister. 

The  Rev.  Philip  A.  C.  Clarke  of  Park 
Avenue  Church,  New  York  City,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  East  Midtown  Min- 
isters' Association  of  Manhattan,  which 
includes  50  ministers  from  35  Protestant 
churches. 

The  Rev.  Dean  KeLley,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Religious 
Liberty  for  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  appeared  on  the  TV  program 
"Between  the  Lines,"  Channel  13,  M.i\ 
29  and  June  4. 

Bishop  Wicke  and  former  pastors  will 
help  the  Mt.  Herman  (N.J.)  Church  cele- 
brate its  150th  anniversary  in  October. 
The   Rev.   Edgar   R.    Schlueter   is   pastor. 

Trinity    Church,    Newark    (N.J.),    pro 


vided  overnight  accommodations  for  the 
team  of  Transcontinental  Peace  Walkers 
en  route  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York.  They  are  sponsored  by  the  Com- 
mittee for   Nonviolent  Action. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  B.  Bostock 
of  Ridgewood  (N.J.)  and  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Mahlbacher  will  be  in  a  party  of  28  per- 
sons visiting  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Karl  Quimby. 

Fred  Collier  is  president  of  the  new 
Methodist  Men's  group  in  Park  Church, 
Elizabeth  (N.J.).  Other  officers  are 
Abdiel  Phillips,  first  vice-president; 
Charles  Lutes,  second  vice-president;  and 
Merlin  Jones,  secretary-treasurer.  The 
men  recently  visited  John  Street  Church, 
New  York  City,  with  the  Rev.  George 
Schlesinger  and  several  members  of  Ep- 
worth  Church,  Elizabeth. 

A.  David  Bird  of  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.) 
is  participating  in  a  work  camp  in 
Mexico. 

Dr.  Virginia  Apgar,  chief  of  the  di- 
vision of  congenital  malformations  at  the 
National  Foundation,  New  York  City,  is 
one  of  the  "unusual  Methodists"  described 
in  the  July  issue  of  Together. 

Another  European  traveler  is  Dr. 
Charles  Warren  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 
New  York  City,  who  is  preaching  in 
Scotland  and  England   this  summer. 

The  Cranford  (N.J.)  Church  published 
a  12-page  newspaper  supplement  cele- 
brating its  100th  anniversary.  The  paper 
contains  news,  historical  items,  informa- 
tion about  societies  and  organizations, 
pictures  of  the  present  church  and  former 
buildings,  and  a  directory  of  the  members. 

A  50-star  American  flag  and  a  Chris- 
tian flag  were  presented  Broadway  Tem- 
ple-Washington Heights  Church,  New 
York  City,  by  Mrs.  William  P.  Schofield 
and  her  son,  William,  Jr.,  in  memory  of 
Mr.  Schofield,  a  trustee,  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Commission  and  a  lay  member 
of  the  New  York  Conference,  who  died 
July   17,   1960. 

A  questionable  menu  announced  the 
Family  Night  Supper  which  launched  the 
"Bishop's  Appeal  for  Africa"  at  the 
Drew  Church,  Carmel  (N.Y.).  It  in- 
cluded zebra  soup,  giraffe's  neck  steak, 
and   ostrich   egg   salad   on    elephant  ears. 

Speakers  at  the  125th  anniversary  of 
Hilton  Church,  Maplewood  (N.J.)  were 
District  Superintendent  Wallace  Sorenson 
and  Dr.  Everett  F.  Hallock,  a  former  pas- 
tor. 

Four  Area  men  are  discussion  group 
leaders  at  the  Conference  of  Methodist 
Men  at  Purdue.  They  are  Morris  Carley, 
Robert  Carson,  J.  Kenneth  Fritz,  and  W. 
Carl  Walton  of  the  Newark  Conference; 
and    Robert    A.    Simpson    of    N.Y.    East. 

Three  Area  pictures  were  among  those 
chosen  from  1,000  entries  to  appear  in 
the  July  issue  of  Together.  The  clock 
given  by  John  Wesley  to  John  Street 
Church,  New  York  City,  was  "shot"  by 
William  Mitchell;  the  picture  of  the 
Rhinebeck  home  of  Freeborn  Garrettson 
was  submitted  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Smelt- 
zer;  and  the  transparency  of  the  Jesse  Lee 
Church  in  Easton  was  taken  by  Miss  Ruth 
Bennett,  daughter  of  a  former  pastor. 
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